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ADVERTISEMENT. 



These Sermons are published in compliance 
with the request of several of the possessors of a 
former volume, printed from the MSS. of the same 
author. For the reason therefore assigned in the 
first volume, viz. that material alterations would 
have obscured the peculiarities by which they are 
marked, the following Discourses also have been 
printed, with the exception of a few verbal correct- 
ions, just as they were originally written. It is 
hoped that the freedom and simplicity of the style 
will render them better adapted for reading in 
villages and families than if they had been more 
elaborate. 

Should the present volume be favorably received, 
the former will shortly be re-printed uniformly 
with it. 

Kettering, September, 1833. 



SERMON I. 



GOD THE INSPECTOR AND JUDGE OF SECRET SINS. 



Thou hast set our iniquities before thee ; our secret sins in the light 
of thy countenance.— Psalm xc 8. 



When we assert the omniscience of the 
divine Being, we maintain an infallible and 
stupendous truth ; because to an infinite mind 
all things must be constantly present, and our 
own concerns and characters among the rest. 
But we have been so accustomed, from the very 
day we began to think of God at all, to admit 
this as a fact, that infallible and stupendous as 
the truth is, it makes too little impression upon 
our minds. 

Now there is one view of it, which Moses 
(the author of the psalm) takes up in the text, 
which is calculated, above all others, to come 
home to our consciences and feelings; and 
which, if truly realized, cannot fail to excite the 
most serious considerations ; viz.— -That one pe- 
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2 GOD THE INSPECTOR AND 

culiar and special object of the inspection of an 
omniscient God is oar secret sins. 

There are some things which the divine Being 
knows in common with his creatures ; but the 
text directs us to something of which he is the 
sole exclusive inspector, and yet an object of all 
others in which we are more immediately and 
intimately concerned, and which more than any 
other has an important bearing on our future and 
final destination ; so that it is hardly possible for 
the human mind to fix upon a subject of contem- 
plation of more consequence to its individual 
self than this. Most other subjects of which we 
treat, extend more or less to our connection with 
and duty to others. But this is a subject which 
lies entirely between each individual and his 
Maker, without the possible interference of a 
fellow-creature ; so that there is a solemnity in 
the very secrecy of the subject, if I may so 
call it. 

I. Let me shew what sins may be justly said 
to come under the denomination of secret sins ; — 
Then in what special serious sense these may 
be said to be set before God ; — And then what 
truth of practical importance arises from this 
consideration. Now here, 

1, As to those which come under the deno- 
mination of secret sins. In the direct sense of 
the word, all crimes which are unknown to the 
public are secret sins: for which reason the 
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most presumptuous transgressions, the most 
enormous acts of vice, which are known only 
to the party committing them, are secret sins. 
Hence David's dreadful fall, before it was pub- 
licly discovered, is called a secret sin; and 
hence it was enjoined, that though the sin was 
secret the punishment should be public, which 
it was. All crimes then, of whatever positive 
enormity, which fly for shelter and concealment 
to the midnight shades, the solitary recess, the 
distant apartment, may, in direct language, be 
called secret sins, and come within the compass 
of the meaning of the text. But then the term 
goes a great deal further in significancy — a sig- 
nificancy which enters a great deal deeper into 
the turnings and windings of the human heart 
and character. 

2. Secret sins essentially include transgress- 
ions which are purely mental. Which are not 
only unseen, but which are incapable of being 
seen by the most penetrating human eye. Which 
are not the objects of human vision or sight at all. 

Many sins are secret because they are not 
seen, which, if a spectator were present, would 
be too visible and manifest. But the term in 
the text extends to sins which are secret, even 
when you are present with a person in the same 
room, in company, in conversation with him. 
Possibly he is a secret transgressor in the eye of 
God, though you see nothing but what is plausible 
and laudable. They are the sins of the mind 
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4 GOD THE INSPECTOR AND 

that tho text extends to ; transgressions of in* 
word temper, the secret propensities of the heart, 
impropriety of spirit, as well as actual crime; 
what the Scripture calls the " thought of fool- 
ishness;" unholy meditations, unsanctified risings 
of imagination ; what our Lord calls " an evil 
eye, where the tongue is silent and the hand is 
still ;" where the heart is the bearer of pride, 
lust, envy, bitterness, spite, uncharitableness; 
what' the Scripture calls " murmuring and 
evil surmisings ;" probably the very sin Moses 
refers to here, for which the Israelites were 
remarkable, even where they did not break into 
actual blasphemy. Our Lord calls murders, and 
thefts, and fornications, and adultery, and blas- 
phemy, sins of the heart, because there is many 
a murder committed in the inward wards of the 
heart, where no hand is ever lifted against the 
victim. " He that hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer." There is many a heart-theft committed, 
in the lust of covetousness after another's goods, 
where no house is broken open, and no traveller 
is stopped on the king's highway; many an 
instance of adultery and uncleanness, which 
actually goes no further, according to our Lord's 
account, than looking to lust, and committing it 
in the heart: and many an instance of blas- 
m phemy and profaneness against God, where a 
man's tongue never uttered an oath or curse in 
his life. So the distinguishing characteristic 
of secret sins, according to the sense of the text, 
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is, mental invisible commissions of sins in the 
secret chambers of the heart. 

Again, further, the term secret sins, 
3, May be said to extend to that mixture of 
imperfection and depravity, that is more or less 
blended with all human actions in this fallen, 
sinful, and imperfect state. It was formerly sup- 
posed that the atmosphere — the air we breathe 
in the open fields, was one simple uncompounded 
substance, consisting of but one ingredient, and 
this is the idea of common uneducated minds 
now ; but the real fact is, that by the discoveries 
of philosophers, it appears that the common air 
we breathe is composed of several ingredients, 
several different kinds of air, pure and impure, 
noxious and salutary, which, as drawn into our 
lungs, are mixed up and blended together. Now 
we may apply this to us who see but the outside 
of things — look no further than the surface of 
actions. A character or an action may appear 
perfect, every thing it ought to be, faultlessly 
upright and excellent, pure and praise-worthy in 
every respect, and yet probably no mere man 
ever performed one such action since the fall. 
There is rather reason to believe there is .a cer- 
tain alloy of evil, a certain tinge o( depravity ; 
that there axe certain ingredients of wrongness 
and deficiency in the motives of the very best 
characters that live, and in the very best actions 
they ever performed. Taken in the strictest 
sejise, it is literally true of every body, " there 
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6 GOD THE INSPECTOR AND 

is none righteous, no not one ;" and our Lord's 
remark to the Jewish ruler, who called him "good 
master," may be intended to convey the thought, 
" there is none good but one, that is God." 
Hence the most excellent of characters, who are 
most conversant with themselves, most expe- 
rienced in the knowledge of their own hearts, 
most faithful to themselves, and most sagacious 
to detect the mixture and wrongnesses of their 
motives, are sometimes mourning over imper- 
fections and alloys in the motives of actions 
which are cried up to the skies, and draw forth 
the praises of the Avorld for their purity and 
excellence. 

The excellent Mr. Howard, when his praises 
were resounded from country to country, and al- 
most from continent to continent, and they talked 
of raising monuments of marble to his memory, 
was humbled in the very dust, and said, " there 
is so much imperfection in the very best we do, 
that it has need of pardon, when other people 
see nothing but perfection' and matter for praise." 
In this sense it may well be said — " Who can 
understand his errors V 9 

Select the holiest apparent act of devotion ; 
can any body be sure that there is nothing there 
but devotion ? no wanderings of heart, no latent 
depravity, no self-righteous dependance upon the 
action itself, nothing more expressed than felt at 
heart, no secret reserve with God ] if it be pub- 
lic devotion, no ostentation, no thought of being 
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seen of men, nothing more put on in appearance 
than felt in reality ; — no ingredients in the whole 
prayer, the whole service but what there ought 
to be ] So an act of charity ; — is it all benevo- 
lence; all entirely disinterested motive ; entirely 
loving one's neighbour as one's self; no expecta- 
tion of return, no hope of selfish gain ; no re- 
ference to the public opinion ; no wish to secure 
the public applause ; not the shadow of a notion 
of deserving any thing from God or man in con- 
sequence of it ; no selfish end, no bye purpose 
whatever, in any shape or shade ; all the pure 
unadulterated gold of Christian charity ! So in 
the application of the golden rule, always strict 
and undeviating in the use of it ? In our fair- 
est actions apparently, no leaning to our own 
side; no unbecoming consultation of our own 
interest as distinct from another man's ; no lan- 
guage used that has the least tendency to de- 
ceive, to misrepresent, to make a false impres- 
sion ; but actually treating our neighbour as we 
would another self, and that without any thought 
of gaining reputation, or influence, or of any 
thing but duty and Divine authority ] 

So in expressing indignation against sin, dis- 
approbation of sinful characters and sinful con- 
duct, concern for the propagation of truth and 
righteousness — all pure zeal for the honor of 
God and the good of others, and the interests of 
holiness, and the salvation of souls, all purity of 
motive, no alloy, no mixture, no ingredients of 
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censoriousness, and spiritual pride, and love of 
finding fault, and seeing a mote in a brother's 
eye, and neglecting a beam in our own. Nothing 
of our own temper, and the self-approbation of 
a self-righteous pharisee, in detecting and ex- 
posing the sins of another. So nothing but zeal 
for truth, and God, and righteousness, and the 
Gospel. No party spirit; no mean zeal for a 
particular denomination, as distinct from all 
others, because our's ; no worldly end in view 
whatever ; nothing of " come see my zeal for 
the Lord ;" nothing of " the temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord are we," nothing of 
" stand by, for I am holier than thou?" 
. O! who can understand his errors in the mix- 
ture of his motives ] and yet this mixture, in 
proportion as it partakes of the alloy of depra- 
vity, partakes of the nature 6i sin in the sight 
of Him with whom we have to do. 

II. In what special serious sense are these 
secret sins set before God, and in the light of 
his countenance \ 

Here then it is saying what i& very true, but 
it is not saying half enough to remark, 

1, That God is the constant spectator of them. 
How often do we hear persons in ordinary life 
say, " when I was in company with such a man, 
I dared scarcely look, or spsak, or do any thing 
before him. Why] Because a man of such 
talents, or sagacity, or knowledge, or character, 
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was the spectator of my actions ; could so evi- 
dently detect my errors, know what was wrong, 
and spy out my imperfections. Now in an infi- 
nitely higher sense this is precisely our situation 
with respect to the Being of beings. Omnis- 
cient Excellency is the constant spectator of our 
whole character, heart, and case. Well, but it 
is possible to be the spectator of a person's be* 
haviour without being at Tril interested in it. • 
You might be in the company and presence of a 
very great man you are afraid of, who would 
hlfcUy take notice that you were there, or of any 
thing you did or said, and perhaps when he 
went away knew not that you had been there { 
but not so with the meaning of the text. 

2. God takes an actual active cognizance of 
our secret sins. " The ways of a man are before 
the eyes of the Lord, and he pondereth all his 
goings." He looketh upon men, and considereth 
all their works." " He understandeth my 
thoughts afar off." Taketh cognizance of them; 
penetrates down to the very centre of my cha» 
racter and temper ; and this, in connection with 
secret sins, is a very striking and alarming 
thought. 

Those of you who have attended courts of 
justice must have been struck with what appears 
upon trials of importance there — of life and 
death. After a number 6f speeches have been 
made by counsel, witnesses examined and cross- 
examined, the prisoner has made his defence, &c. 
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you will observe, if there be an able sagacious 
judge upon the bench, how he will go down to 
the bottom of the case, throwing into the shades 
the glosses of the counsel, the jarrings of the 
witnesses, the prejudices of the prosecutor, or 
the specious representations of the prisoner; 
setting all these aside, passing quite by the out- 
side of the case, how he will make either the 
guilt or the innocence of the prisoner appear ; 
bringing into view minute secret points that 
would quite escape a vulgar spectator and hearer, 
and make up his mind and your mind as cleadfes 
the sun. Now this is a faint imperfect image 
of the cognizance that the omniscient God takes 
of us and our secret transactions, and secret 
sins ; how he looks down to the very bottom of 
them, simplifies our actions, discerning the in- 
gredients of our motives, looking with a scruti- 
nizing discerning, distinguishing eye into the 
exercises, transactions, musings, meditations of 
our bosoms ; separates the precious from the 
vile, sees every thing as it is, and forms his 
estimate from a kind of dissected anatomical 
view of our whole self; in which view that is a 
most striking passage, " All things are naked 
(anatomised) in the eyes of Him with whom we 
have to do;" who looks not as a spectator 
merely, but as One with whom we have tq do. 

We see one another's face, hear one another's 
words, survey one another's motions, contemplate 
and form our judgment of one another's actions; 
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he anatomises us, dissects us, cuts up, cuts 
through our character. Our's is a partial side 
view, his a whole view ; our's the surface, his 
the interior ; our's the picture, his the total man; 
our's the cognizance of an ill-informed spectator, 
his the cognizance of an infallible, impartial 
judge. Again, further, 

3, He knows how to make use of our most 
secret sins, in their influence and bearing on our 
final state, and his final sentence. 

To allude again to the illustration made use of 
ja|| now. When an able, penetrating, sagacious 
judge is upon the bench ; after all the preceding 
parts of a long trial, the inconsistency of evi- 
dence, the jangling of counsel, the prejudices of 
prosecutors, the artful or plausible defences of 
prisoners — when such a judge comes to sum up 
the evidence, it is very striking to observe how 
he will select circumstances, which a common 
mind would not think of, that bear upon the 
case ; minute points in the conduct, or looks, or 
language, or behaviour of the prisoner, that es- 
caped you, but which, when brought into view, 
have the most important influence on the deci- 
sion ; so that the case shall appear as different, 
when considered after this minute, sagacious se- 
lection of circumstances bearing upon the point, 
and when viewed on the vulgar face of it, as 
can be conceived. 

Now this again is an apt image of the mean- 
ing of the text, " He hath set our secret sins in 
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the light of his countenance." God, in making 
up his mind about us, preparing the sentence 
which he is to pronounce upon us, takes into the 
account secret sins, unseen transactions, heart 
impurity, mixture of motives, that to the eyes of 
the world are all secret, unknown, and entirely 
concealed. Hence we have such passages as 
this, " That which is highly esteemed amongst 
men (that character, that conduct), is abomina- 
tion in the sight of God." " Man judgeth by the 
outward appearance, but the Lord judgeth the 
heart." Hence we find it so difficult to un4|t? 
stand some things our Lord said, and some of 
his decisions in the days of his flesh, because he 
often spoke to people's thoughts from his know- 
ledge of the secrets of their character, their 
private transactions; for which reason he is 
more severe than we should expect in some 
cases, and more lenient in others; because he 
brought secret sins into the light of his counte- 
nance, in the decisions he made, and the sen- 
tences he pronounced. 

IMPROVEMENT, 

1. How entirely different in many instances, 
probably, will be the decisions of the last day 
from the decisions of the present, upon the prin- 
ciple hinted just now; how different a c^use or 
a case appears before you go into court and only 
know a few public circumstances, or but one 
side, or have only partial superficial ideas of the 
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case, to what it does when the trial comes on, 
both sides are heard, and the secrets of the case 
come out; or however mysterious and contra- 
dictory many circumstances may appear in the 
progress of the trial, when the judge comes to 
sum up, and produce the bearings of the case, 
how totally different a trial often turns out from 
what you expected, owing to these circum- 
stances. As much difference will there probably 
be at the great day between the present deci- 
sions of men on actions and character, and the 
future decisions of God, from his intimate know- 
ledge and cognizance of secret sins, private 
transactions, and mixture of motives. How 
many exalted whom we now lay low! How 
many brought down whom we now exalt ! 

2. What a lowering view this subject gives 
of the human character as such ; of the imper- 
fections of the very best ! When we hear per- 
sons say, on a partial view of a character, 
because perhaps remarkable for some popular 
quality, " such a man is. one of the best charac- 
ters that ever lived, he has no fault ; surely, if 
there ever were a perfect man, he is that man;" 
what a poor, miserable, childish way of talking 
to one who thinks of an omniscient God as 
taking cognizance of secret sins. Bring any cha- 
racter you please, one of whom you have the 
highest opinion, a man of whom, in many res- 
pects, and essential respects, you have justly a 
high opinion, bring him to the standard of the 
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text, and it must have a lowering effect on the 
estimate you form of any body and every body. 
" When ye have done all, say ye aire unpro- 
fitable servants." 

3. Your self-knowledge is sure to be produc- 
tive of increasing humility ; because, in propor- 
tion as a man, as the best of men, improves in 
self-inspection, advances in self-acquaintance, 
forms the habit of dissecting his motives, 
weighing his principles, discriminating the in- 
gredients of his meditations, religious servicp, 
active duties, benevolent exertions, he will in- 
fallibly discover alloys, mixtures of depravity, 
blending with and contaminating every thing he 
does. The self-ignorant are generally the most 
self-satisfied ; real self-knowledge promotes hu- 
mility. And this accounts for the fact, that the 
best Christians, however excellent and comfort- 
able they may be, are generally the humblest 
and lowest when nearest eternity. 

4. We are taught the utter impossibility of 
any human being ever justifying himself before 
God. A man's character may be so circum- 
spect, so honourable and consistent, as to overt 
acts, regularity of behaviour, and consistency of 
actions, as in a sense to enable him to justify 
himself before men : as Samuel appealed to all 
Israel, " whose ox or whose ass have I taken, or 
whom have I defrauded 1" as Job clothed himself 
with righteousness as a robe, and said, " till I die 
will I maintain mine integrity;" and Paul, " our 
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rejoicing is this, the testimony of our consciences/' 
&c. But when this is carried to any thing like 
justifying ourselves before God, who takes cog- 
nizance of our secret sins, how different is this. 
There is reason to say with Job, " I abhor my- 
self, and repent in dust and ashes." It is the 
vainest, most absurd, most impossible thing in 
the world, with such a heart, such secret sins, 
such inward evils, to think of justifying oneself 
before God. Hence our Lord represents such as 
amongst the most dangerously self-ignorant and 
inconstant of all characters; " ye are they which 
seek to justify yourselves," &c. Whence comes 
in the necessity, the absolute necessity, of the 
Gospel way of salvation; and the misery and 
wretchedness of seeking to establish a righteous- 
ness of our own, and rejecting the righteousness 
of God. — Rom. iii. 19. 
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SERMON II. 



THE UTILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH 

CONSIDERED. 



And he said unto them, the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.— Mark zx. 27. 



The institution of the Christian Sabbath is so 
important, and our Lord has represented it in so 
judicious and excellent a light, in the paragraph 
which was expounded in the morning, that I 
think it right to recall your attention to the 
same general subject. Among other valuable 
remarks, he says, " the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath ;" that is, the 
Sabbath is a most wise, salutary, and gracious 
appointment, not intended to enjoin a scrupulous, 
slavish, blind, superstitious regard to its duties, 
as if man were made for it, but instituted solely 
for human happiness, comfort, and improvement; 
which end it is admirably adapted to answer 
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when viewed in a right light, and suitably em- 
ployed. 

What I propose is, first, to support and illus- 
trate the justice of the representation ; and then 
subjoin some directions and exhortations en- 
forcing its conscientious improvement. 

I. The reasons for which the authority of the 
Sabbath becomes binding upon us are the follow- 
ing; — "And on the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made ; and he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which he had 
made; and God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it." — Gen. ii, 2. Clearly with a view 
not exclusively to the Jews, who were not then 
in existence, and are not particularly mentioned, 
but to all mankind, where Divine revelation should 
come. Another reason is the commandment, 
" Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy," 
which is found not among the ceremonial laws 
of the Jews, with which we have nothing" to do, 
but is part of the moral law— -one of the ten 
commandments, which are as binding upon us 
all as upon the Jews, to whom they were im- 
mediately directed. 

It is as much our duty to worship but one 
God ; to honor our father and mother ; to for- 
bear taking God's name in vain, as it was theirs'; 
and consequently to " Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy." 

Another is, that our Lord did not repeal the 

C3 
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law of the Sabbath. Though he opposed and 
rectified the gross and superstitious views which 
the Pharisees had of it, and softened the rigour 
of the Jewish Sabbath by the more generous 
gracious nature of the Gospel, yet he did not 
set aside the institution itself, but honored it, 
and generally observed it himself by special 
acts of piety and mercy, and by attending on 
the synagogue worship. 

Another is, that the Apostles, though (by in- 
spired authority no doubt) they changed the day 
from the seventh to the first day of the week, in 
honor and commemoration of the resurrection of 
the great Founder of Christianity, yet they 
constantly and conscientiously regarded the day 
itself; and we have frequent references in "the 
Acts," to their special assemblies on the first day 
of the week, for the peculiar purposes of prayer 
and Christian instruction. And in all ages of 
the Church, down to the present time, the great 
body of Christians have considered and treated 
it as a day of sacred and spiritual rest, and have 
appropriated it to the special objects of worship 
and Christian improvement. 

But what I am more particularly led by the 
text to dwell upon, is not so much the authority 
on which the institution is founded, as the ex- 
cellency of it ; viewing it not so much as a duty 
as a privilege ; not so much an obligation as a 
blessing. It is made for man; excellently 
adapted when rightly viewed, and rightly im- 
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proved, to promote his knowledge, holiness, and 
happiness. 

The Sabbath is sanctified, or rightly employed, 
when it is set apart to religious purposes, and 
spent in the exercises of worship ; hearing and 
reading the word; pious meditation and Christ- 
ian converse ; together with so much of other 
employments as may be justly denominated 
works of necessity and mercy. Now I say, that 
this is a most wise, salutary, and excellent insti- 
tution for man, and adapted to his real advan- 
tage and happiness, and that for the following 
reasons : — 

1. It forms a reasonable periodical pause, or 
kind of break in the business and occupations of 
life. We are such a kind of creatures, that an 
unvarying uniformity is tedious and irksome to 
us; we want .some change, some break on the 
daily round of life. Now the Sabbath is an ex- 
cellent institution considered in this view, be- 
cause its employments are so different from 
those of week-days, that it forms just such a 
kind of pause as a person one would think must 
be sensible he needs ; so that I have often won- 
dered how those people must feel who have' no 
Sabbath at all ; that is, who axe pursuing a con- 
stant round of business or pleasure, not only 
from Monday morning to Saturday night, but 
from Monday morning to Monday morning again. 
One would think they must be tired of them- 
selves, and I suppose many are so, but having 
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no heart for any thing better, they scarcely know 
why. To the pious and thinking mind, after the 
harassments and perplexities, the vanity, uni- 
formity, and vexations of a week, a Saturday 
night must appear like a most seasonable rest* 
ing-place, like a seat to a traveller by the way- 
side, when he is to take leave of the world, and 
lay down his burden a few hours, and take 
breath until he takes it up again on Monday 
morning. In this view it appears a most gra- 
cious institution. 

2. It is an excellent institution to many, con- 
sidered literally as a day of bodily rest. There 
are some in such circumstances that it may not 
be necessary to them in this view, but to hun- 
dreds and thousands of the labouring class of 
men, it is a most humane and merciful appoint- 
ment, as a day of repose from hard work, and 
incessant painful striving to earn their scanty 
morsel with the sweat of the brow. Sweet is 
the day of rest to many in a bodily view when 
they retreat from their toil for thirty or thirty-six 
Wirs. Think of a poor labouring man in the 
loom all the week round, and all the year round, 
without one other day of intermission, and what 
a mercy will it appear, that fifty-two days out of 
the three hundred and sixty-five, should be sove- 
reignly selected by his gracious Creator, which he 
shall spend in repose, and in recruiting his 
strength and spirits. For if God had not appointed 
it man never would, and the poor would never 
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have been the better off in a worldly view, if 
there had been no Sabbath. Again further, 

3, It is a most seasonable institution, consi- 
dered as a day of relief and mercy to the brute 
creation. To be sure, some irreligious cruel* 
hearted people pay no more regard to the day 
in reference to their cattle than themselves, and 
others are so situated that they cannot avoid at 
least occasionally or frequently employing them 
on that day as well as another; but only think 
how wonderfully it has contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of the great mass of the labouring cattle, 
that their gracious Creator should insert it in 
the command, " Thou shall do no work, nor thy 
cattle." What a sum of repose and enjoyment 
have millions of the poor dumb creatures re- 
ceived from the insertion of this merciful clause 
during the course of these four or five thousand 
years. To a humane mind, that loves happiness 
wherever he sees it, and that takes pleasure in 
promoting it, wherever there is a capacity to 
receive it, it is a very pleasing thought, and will 
endear the Sabbath to him not a little. Only 
think of the difference (other things equal) of 
the state of a poor brute which is worked off 
his legs by a master who keeps no Sabbath, 
and that of one whose master conscientiously 
grants, what he has no right to withhold, a 
returning day of rest once a week. If brutes 
could speak, they would thank God for the 
Sabbath. 
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4. It is excellent as affording a favourable 
opportunity for serious thoughtfulness and per- 
sonal reflections. To be sure, if people have no 
relish for the Sabbath they will not make a 
Sabbath of it ; and though as a parent, or mas- 
ter, or magistrate you may be able to restrain 
from gross external breaches of it, yet as a Sab* 
bath it will be nothing to them but a burden- — 
" What a weariness is it!" But this is their 
fault and sin, and a proof of the miserable car- 
nality of their grovelling minds. This does not 
take off from the excellency of the day, as 
affording room and scope for thought and reflect- 
ion. To people of thought and serious reflection, 
it will appear an excellent institution in this 
view. The fact is, that most people are en- 
gaged in the world, and the business of the 
world ; they must mind it, and Providence in- 
tended that they should ; and though they mix 
ejaculatory thoughts with their employments, 
and retire morning and evening for professed 
converse with God, and many times find great 
helps here, yet, some how or other, week days 
are as it were worldly days, because principally 
employed about worldly things ; so that a pious 
and thinking mind wants something more than 
these — a period of entire retreat from earthly 
things, when he may set himself aside to other 
subjects, and his attention may be more direct 
and appropriate to higher, better, unseen, and 
future objects. In this view the Sabbath is the 
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very thing that is wanted — " a whole day for 
myself, my soul, my Maker, and my Bible." 
On this account many pious people (though there 
is a great variety in their frames) feel as if there 
was a sacred tinge spread over every thing on 
a Lord's-day morning ; as if there was a kind of 
agreeable sanctity attached to the house, the 
garden, the sanctuary, and the countenances of 
their friends ; as if devotional exercises, hear- 
ing, and reading, were the proper businesses of 
the day, which one naturally is disposed to at- 
tend to and be engaged in ; as if one would 
rather think and pTay than do any thing else. 
To a person of a serious mind it will appear so : 
there will be a kind of congruity in the state of 
the mind to the nature of the day ; and in pro- 
portion as this is the state of the mind the day 
will be prized, the day will be a blessing, and 
Watts's language will be adopted : 

Welcome, sweet day of rest. 

That sa w the Lord arise, 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 

And these rejoicing eyes. 

Hundreds and thousands have said so from 
the heart, and pitied those that could not. 
Again, 

5, It is a most important institution, con- 
sidered in connexion with public worship, pub- 
lic instruction, and the mutual exercise of Chris- 
tian benevolence and good-will. If it be of im- 
portance that the great Creator of all should 
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be adored and worshipped by assemblies of his 
creatures, how could this be done if it were not 
for the Sabbath ; if there were not some set day 
when the body of people should be of one mind 
respecting it. What would become of our most 
numerous congregations if Sabbaths were abo- 
lished, and the day were to become totally un>- 
distinguished from other daysl A few pious 
people would meet, but there would be hardly 
any such thing as large assemblies. If there 
were no Sabbath, how would the great body of 
poor people and their children obtain instruction? 
Toiling from week's end to week's end to get 
their bread, they would be like brutes that pe- 
rish, as most of them are who do not attend 
public instruction, but make every day alike. 
Different classes of people would hardly ever 
meet at all in promiscuous assemblies, if it were 
not for the Sabbath and public worship. The 
poor man never lifts up his head, and feels the 
dignity of his immortal soul so much as in the 
sanctuary, and the rich man never so much feels 
his littleness and dependence as when falling 
prostrate before the footstool of the same throne, 
and asking, as a poor sinner, the same mercy 
with the poor beggar in the aisle beside him. 
And where rich and poor are truly pious, it is 
then on the Sabbath, and in the sanctuary, that 
they learn to love one another, to exercise good- 
will, and benevolence, and sympathy to each 
other, and mutually look to the coming salvation 
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as their only hope. And it is in the sanctuary 
that many of the benevolent actions of the week, 
and the grateful emotions and affectionate feel- 
ings of the poor to their benefactors, take their 
rise, and receive their motives. Again, 

6, It contributes to the harmony, improve- 
ment, and happiness of families, as well as con- 
duces to civilize a whole town. I remember 
when I was a boy, though without any true 
religion at all, or any real relish for the Sabbath, 
when we were all called together on the Sabbath 
evening, parents, and children, and servants, 
and we spent an hour in singing, my father read- 
ing a sermon and praying, I used to think then 
it was a beautiful sight, that we never seemed 
so much like a family, never seemed, so happy 
and harmonious, or loved one another so well as 
at those times. I used to take a pleasure in it 
somehow, though I did not like religion, and it 
had its effect too through the evening, and in the 
week. And so it is, when a family meet spe- 
cially on the Sabbath day (when there is most 
time for it, and business does not break in), and 
prostrate themselves before the great Father of 
all families, and as a family offer their joint sup- 
plications, there is something in it that tends to 
sweeten their tempers, to unite their hearts to 
one another, and to promote all those delightful 
and salutary dispositions and actions that make 
families a little heaven below. And you may 
observe that in towns where the Sabbath is 
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generally observed, and a considerable proper* 
tion pay an attention to its duties, the inhabitants 
in general, even those that do not personally at- 
tend, are more civilized than others ; there is a 
different appearance in the general state of such 
towns than in that of others. I suppose there 
is no Protestant country in Europe where the 
Sabbath is so well observed as in Scotland, and 
the general mass of the common people there 
are remarkable for being civilized. That even 
is a blessing, in a degree, where the Sabbath is 
not observed as a privilege. 

7. It is admirably adapted to fit a person for 
the duties, the temptations, and trials of life. 
Here I need appeal only to persons who do prize 
the Sabbath, treat it as a privilege, and experi- 
ence the blessed excellency of it, whether after 
devotional improving Sabbaths, you do not find 
that you enter upon your business on the Mon- 
day morning as if you had laid in a stock of 
fresh strength, as if you could go about it with 
more activity and cheerfulness, as if you could 
bear your state more calmly and patiently, and 
dreaded being drawn away by temptations? I 
am sure some of you have found that the week 
has been the better for the Sabbath in all these 
respects, and you could long and look for the 
next with encreased satisfaction. Here, only 
by way of contrast, conceive of such a Sabbath 
having been spent in vicious indulgences, or in 
frivolous and foolish company, or in pursuing 
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ones business or pleasure, how different the im- 
pressions ! how different the effect with respect 
to the duties, trials, and temptations of life ! 

8. It is a blessed preparative for, and a sweet 
anticipation sometimes of, the eternal Sabbath 
above. I cannot answer for any body but my- 
self, but, generally speaking, the most composed, 
serene, and placid seasons in my life are the 
Sabbath evening, as if one had most of Christi- 
anity about one, and most of heaven, and were 
most in a state of actual readiness to go thither. 

After a calm, serious, wisely spent, improving 
Sabbath, it is as if one were nearer heaven than 
at other times, had more hope of going thither, 
were more willing to go; as if there were but a 
step between this world and that ; and I have 
often thought if it were proper to choose, and if 
it might be the will of God, I could wish that 
some such sweet Sabbath evening might be the 
moment of departure; that the glorious and 
everlasting Sabbath might dawn immediately 
on the evening of a sweet, calm, humble earthly 
one. Upon the whole, I am sure I have many 
votes in this congregation with me, that the 
Sabbath is a blessed day. Let me now conclude, 

II, With suggesting a few short directions 
and admonitions with respect to the religious 
observance of it. 

Prize the day. View it as a wise and excel- 
lent institution made for man. Not a dull* 
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gloomy, miserable appointment, intended to 
make people mopish and melancholy, but ad- 
mirably adapted for the ease and happiness of 
man and beast, and the comfort and improve- 
ment of body and soul. 

Take care of a pharisaical, hypocritical Sab- 
bath ; of trusting to the strictness with which 
you observe it, thinking the better of yourselves 
on this account; excusing yourselves in the 
neglect of other duties and in the indulgence of 
vices by your regard to this. This is a dreadful 
abuse of it. Consider it as a day* graciously set 
apart for reflection, worship, and improvement ; 
and be concerned to keep and use it as a means 
and notting more; and pray that God would 
bring you to Christ, and renew your hearts, and 
enable you to love it, and enable you to use it as 
a Christian Sabbath. Again, 

Make your Sabbaths as much as possible 
whole Sabbaths. What I mean is this ; there 
are some people that pay so much regard to cus- 
tom, and tie externals of religion, that they would 
not neglect the Sabbath and worship altogether, 
but when they have been to a place of worship, 
that is all ; they take up the Sabbath there and 
they leave it there ; then business, or riding 
about, or unprofitable conversation take up the 
rest of the time. But these are not the people 
that know the value of the Sabbath, or make 
the true intended use of it ; to them it is not a 
day of sacred rest, a holy feast day, a day of 
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communion with God and spiritual improvement 
by the means of grace. It is a day like other 
days, only the decency of worship is thrown in 
by the way as a matter of course. If you have 
any sense of the nature and value of the Sab- 
bath let it be reasonably laid out, generally 
speaking, in private prayer, and reading and 
thinking, in regularly attending public worship, 
in talking and reading to your family, if you 
have one, and praying with them. And if yor 
find that private, public, and family duties are not 
sufficient to fill up the day, that you cannot keep 
up your attention sufficiently, go and take a walk 
in your garden and think ; go and visit a poor 
sick person and give him something ; go and 
spend an hour with an improving conversable 
friend. We are not tied down to Jewish rules ; 
only give the whole Sabbath to something good, 
something that has a bearing upon the proper 
business of the day, and if this be done from * 
principle and with the heart, I answer for it you 
will find your Sabbaths the most pleasurable, 
comfortable, tranquil, and profitable days in your 
whole life, and will say with the Psalmist, " How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, Lord of hosts? a 
day in thy courts is better than a thousand." 

Again, guard against what tends to break in 
upon the business and pleasure of the day. It 
is impossible always to guard against it; some- 
times unexpected business will occur that must 
be done ; unexpected company will come in that 
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cannot be sent away; unexpected occurrences 
will interrupt you. Take care of the stealthy 
creeping encroachments of worldly business on 
that day ; avoid frequenting or inviting to your 
home superficial trifling company from which 
you can get no good. Dread a habit of relishing 
fashionable amusements and recreations on that 
day; such things are totally inconsistent with 
the improvement and solid enjoyment of the day, 
and eat out the very vitals of the Sabbath. 
Only keep up your love to the day itself, and let 
it be known that you are a man of principle and 
conscience, and you will not be teazed with 
temptations inconsistent with the day nor with 
company of that stamp. Again, do all you can to 
countenance the Sabbath, because it is so blessed 
an institution, by your regard, by attending on 
divine worship, by your Christian behaviour in 
your family, and your.contributing to the instruc- 
tion of poor children. And be not precise in 
passing a gloomy Jewish Sabbath, but be it your 
great object to make the Sabbath appear lovely, 
and to bring people to love it and to enjoy it, for 
until that is the case the Sabbath will be nothing 
to them. Once more, think what an everlasting 
Sabbath would be to you ; heaven is described 
as such in the word of God — " there remaineth 
a rest for the people of God." Now if you have 
no relish for a Sabbath here, of what use is it 
talking of going to heaven when you die. 
Heaven is all Sabbath. On the other hand, to a 
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truly pious person there is no view of heaven 
sweeter or njore delightful than that of its being 
an eternal Sabbath. Where the Sabbath is now 
the sweetest and best day to a person, and has 
its influence on the temper and life in the week, 
it is one of the best evidences of a title to heaven, 
and one of the sweetest preparatives for being 
brought thither. 



SERMON III. 



THE GREATNESS AND CONDESCENSION OF GOD. 



PART I. 

For thus saith the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a humble and contrite spirit ; to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.— Isa. lvii. 15. 



I think this may be justly called one of the 
most majestic passages in the Bible; and it 
gives us such a view of God as no man dbuld 
originally have conceived, if he had not been 
divinely inspired, and taught of God himself. 

I shall not attempt this morning to enter into 
its contents, so much as to enlarge upon the 
thought which first suggested itself to my own 
mind in thinking of the words, which is this : 
That while the nature and works of God convey 
the most magnificent and awful views of the 
divine Being, it seems to be one main intention 
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of his word to soften and familiarize that great- 
ness to our minds, and by its blessed discoveries 
to embolden our hope, and encourage our love, 
and that this two-fold representation of him is 
our mercy, and the most desirable one we can 
possibly receive. If there be a God, his nature 
must be what it is represented here ; he can be 
but " One ;" can have no rival. The essence 
and manner of his existence must be beyond 
that of every other kind of being — " He is the 
high and lofty One." 

Further, if there is such a being, it must be 
as it is represented here ; there can be but just 
room enough in eternity to comprehend Him 
" who inhabiteth eternity." And then too his 
attributes must be, absolutely and strictly speak- 
ing, perfect, " whose name is Holy." Rectitude 
and perfection run through his whole essence, 
ways, and works, without spot or flaw. If there 
is a God, this view of him must be just. But 
then what is the consequence 1 Why this view 
seems to place him at an immeasurable distance 
from us ; it seems as if there could be no con- 
nection or intercourse between this Being and 
such creatures as we are. Here then comes in 
the word of God to soften the dazzling splendour 
of this greatness. "We have his own solemn 
testimony concerning himself, by which he throws 
a sweet and sacred mildness round his throne, 
that its radiance may not be too much for us. 
"Thus saith the high and lofty One," though 
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this be a just view of myself, though this be all 
true, yet while " I dwell in the high and holy 
place, I dwell also with him who is of a humble 
and contrite spirit; to revive the heart of the 
humble, and to cheer the spirit o( the contrite 
ones." Now what I propose is, to illustrate this 
thought, and then to make some useful remarks 
upon it. 

4 

I. I need not take up a great deal of time in 
illustrating this sentiment; every body must 
feel its truth that will think at all. Though the 
nature of God is such in its vastness and dis- 
tance as to confound every faculty we have (and 
we soon find that it is like wading through the 
deepest ocean to attempt to comprehend him), 
yet there are certain great things to be said of 
God, which we plainly see must be true if there 
is a God at all. For instance, what is said here, 
if there is a God, he must be " One." If there 
is one infinite all-perfect Being, there can be no 
more th^n one, any more than there can be more 
than one infinite space, or one eternity. Again, 
if there is a God, he must be a being utterly 
above and beyond all other kind of beings, pro- 
perly speaking, " the high and lofty One." His 
nature must infinitely exceed all other natures, 
upon this principle, that the supreme cause must 
exist in a way infinitely beyond the effects of 
that cause. The creature, however excellent 
you may suppose him, must be far beneath the 
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Creator, at whose will he was formed, and on 
whose will he entirely depends. 

Again, if there is a God, there can be no part 
of space, and no period in duration, out of his 
reach, or beyond his observation ; strictly speak- 
ing, he must " inhabit eternity/' So that though 
all our thoughts are entirely drowned and extin- 
guished in contemplating a duration that never be- 
gan, and that will never end, yet there can be no 
mystery at all in this to Him, because his being 
must reach from everlasting to everlasting ; and 
it must be just as easy to him to grasp the ages 
that compose eternity, as for us to number the 
minutes that make up an hour, or the hours that 
form a day ; so that what the Psalmist says is 
strictly true, that " a thousand years in his sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a 
watch in the night." 

Again, if there is a God, there can be no flaw 
or imperfection in his attributes or character, 
He not only " dwells in the high" but the " holy 
place," and his " name is holy.". He can have 
no mean ends to answer, no unworthy schemes 
to accomplish, no low passions to gratify. His 
nature raises him supremely above every thing 
of this sort, as necessarily as the heavens keep 
their distance from the earth. There can be n& 
such thing as narrowness in any of his views, 
confusion in his plans, feebleness in his concep- 
tions, change in his intentions, or weakness or 
failure in the execution of his purposes. Poor 
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creatures as we are, when we can get above this 
low and wretched world a little to think of this 
high subject, we see that this must be true of 
God, though we cannot comprehend how. And 
it is worth while to remark further, that this 
grandeur of nature in God, this magnificence of 
being, as suggested by reason and revelation, 
is abundantly supported by what we can see, so 
far as we can see, of his works ; I mean the ma- 
jesty of the productions of his hand correspond, 
so far as we can observe them, to the views 
which reason and revelation give of his nature. 
When we contemplate the scenes of nature; 
when we hear the tempest roaring over us; 
realize the mighty force of the winds and light- 
nings ; when we have an opportunity of observ- 
ing the awful swell of the vast ocean ; the lofty 
front of the great mountains ; the firmness of 
rocks; the stableness of trees ; the extent of the 
face of the earth, and numberless objects of this 
sort, we cannot help concluding that the Creator 
of all this must be just such a being as God is 
represented to be both by reason and revelation. 
But I think nothing more powerfully forces upon 
us the justice of this great view of God than a 
bright midnight scene. I do not know how it 
may be with others, but I confess I hardly ever 
look up on a clear starlight night without a de- 
gree of sacred amazement of soul. I see over me 
a boundless expanse, in which, though I give 
my imagination the fullest scope, and let it go 
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where it will, it is soon overpowered and tired. 
I see a thousand glittering objects that I think it 
highly probable are worlds something like this 
which I inhabit ; others, I am told, by the help 
of glasses, have seen thousands and twice ten 
thousand more. I feel myself lost in an im- 
mensity of beings and worlds ; and I see here 
what abundantly corresponds to the great things 
that have been said of God. I can hardly help 
addressing myself to these distant unsearchable 
regions, " Who and what are you all ? who 
built, who upholds these floating globes 1 Dis- 
tant, immeasurable as you appear, you all form 
but as it were an apartment in his palace ; you 
all lie as in the hollow of his hand; you 
ail seem to him but as the dust under his feet : 
O then what must the Creator himself be? 
what must his nature be 1 If the creation be 
* thus wondrous fair, thyself how wondrous 
then!" 1 So I might just add, that the manner 
in which the affairs of Providence, those which 
come within our notice, are conducted, supports 
the same magnificent views of God. When we 
consider how he sweeps away whole generations 
of men, and causes new ones to spring up ; how 
he raises and overturns the greatest empires; 
how he confounds the schemes, and baffles the 
counsels of the wisest statesmen ; huipbles the 
pride of the mightiest potentates; sends whole 
armies to their graves ; bows the hearts of a na- 
tion like that of a single man ; causes the earth 
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to run its annual round, and to appear in the 
separate dress of its different seasons, to admi- 
nister to the necessities and accommodations of 
the many thousands of mankind, why we see in 
such things as these the greatness and vastness of 
God. These things confirm what we are told of the 
majesty and unsearchableness of the Almighty. 
But then, to proceed to a further thought. 
Though there is a kind of sublime pleasure in 
losing oneself in such views of God; though 
there is a kind of sublime satisfaction in being 
overwhelmed and buried in our own thoughts of 
the Creator, yet these views, in another sense, 
seem as if they shut one out from his notice, as 
if one's insignificance and unworthiness placed 
one at an immeasurable eternal distance from 
him ; as if one could no more be supposed to 
occupy any concern or care of the divine mind, 
than a little insect upon a leaf or a shrub could 
be supposed to be regarded by a powerful prince 
upon his throne,. surrounded by his guards and 
his courtiers, and employed in affairs of state. 
We feel as if this must be so. Now here God 
himself steps in, and by his word relieves us 
from this impression ; and, as if it were impos- 
sible to believe it upon any other testimony, he 
speaks in his own person — " Thus saith the high 
and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity." As 
much as to say, all this is true, but do not think 
my greatness confines me there ; do not think 
my grandeur is such as to separate me from my 
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creatures ; no, though " I dwell in the high and 
holy place, I dwell also with him who is con- 
trite, and of a humble spirit," &c. And it seems 
to be one great object and intention of the word 
of God to inculcate this thought, that though 
every thing that is great may be said of God, 
yet this is not intended to drive us from our 
Maker, or keep us at a distance from him ; that 
though he is all that is great, there is not one 
particle of pride in him ; no haughty reserve, 
no affected greatness ; that he is as great in con- 
descension as in majesty ; and that if any of his 
creatures are displeasing to him, it is those who 
affect to be what they are not, who do not know 
their place : " The proud he knoweth afar off:" 
" He visiteth the proud." But to the lowly soul, 
who is willing to be a dependant' creature, and 
lie at his feet as an unworthy sinner, all this 
greatness is melted and softened into the kindest, 
the most familiar benevolence and love. " With 
him also that is of a humble and contrite spirit, 
to revive the heart of the humble, and to cheer 
the spirit of the contrite ones," all the God is 
brought down into the humble and contrite 
heart. Now in order to inculcate and keep up 
this thought, he has thought proper to assume 
and apply to himself those characters and rela- 
tions amongst men that are most familiar and 
best known, and are most expressive of mildness 
of attachment, and tenderness of regard. What 
can be more humble and simple than the con- 
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nection between a shepherd and his sheep ; and 
yet he has authorised a mortal like us, as in- 
spired by himself, to use such language as this — 
" The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. He re~ 
storeth my soul : he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness, for his name's sake." What can 
be more intimate than the connection between a 
father and his child 1 or more strong, familiar, 
and endearing than a father's affection towards 
his offspring 1 and yet he has authorised his 
servants to say of him, " As a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him." 
And he has addressed us himself in these words; 
" Come out from among them and be separate, 
and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will re- 
ceive you, and be a father unto you ; and ye 
shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty." 

What can be supposed to go greater lengths 
in the sweetness of affection, or the unchange- 
ableness of steady regard, than the yearnings of 
a mother's heart towards the babe at her breast ? 
but God has chosen to express himself in these 
wonderful words ; " But Zion said, the Lord hath 
forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me. 
Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her 
womb ] Yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee." 
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Do we think it one of the highest instances of 
virtue to forgive an injury; and one of the 
greatest stoops of condescension to receive an 
unworthy offender without upbraiding and pu- 
nishment 1 Hear how He has chosen to express 
himself in reference to the mourning penitent ; 
" I have surely heard Ephraim bemoaning him- 
self thus : Thou hast chastised me, and I was 
chastised, as a bullock unaccustomed to the 
yoke : turn thou me, and I shall be turned ; for 
thou art the Lord my God. Is Ephraim my dear 
son 1 is he a pleasant child ? for since I spake; 
against him I do earnestly remember him still ; 
yea, my bowels are troubled for him; I will 
surely have mercy on him, saith the Lord." 

But lest it should be possible that mere de- 
clarations, however full and strong, should be 
suspected, He has taken one astonishing step 
further. He has actually come down amongst 
us, in the " likeness of sinful flesh/' and in the 
" form of a servant;" " and being found in fash- 
ion as a man," in the person of his son, he has 
" humbled himself;" as we are expressly told, 
that " in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ;" and that " Christ was God 
manifest in the flesh ;" that " his name was 
called Immanuel," because he was " God with 
us." That in order to shew us how true the text 
is, he has in the most important sense united 
himself to us as a brother and a friend ; taber- 
nacled amongst us; visited his creatures as 
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upon a level with them ; and veiled his glory in 
a body like our own, that his terror might not 
fall upon us. So that in this sense he has said 
the most gracious things to us, and uttered the 
most precious promises for us, with his own 
mouth, and in our own language, and in our own 
way, as it were. " For verily he took not on 
him the nature of angels, but the seed of Abra- 
ham, that he might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest." Thus have I endeavoured pretty 
fully to illustrate the. sentiment suggested by 
the text. I proceed to show further again, 

II, That this is just such a view of God as is 
most suitable to us, and most desirable for us. 
And it is so, 

1, Because this two-fold view of God is per- 
fectly consistent, and gives us the most exalted 
and excellent conceptions of him. Amongst 
men it is often considered as an attendant upon 
greatness to be haughty and reserved, and to 
keep inferiors at an awful distance ; but the rea- 
son of that is, because we generally connect a 
degree of pride with human greatness, and it is 
generally too much an attendant upon it. But 
we all respect a fellow-creature in an exalted 
station so much the more who condescends, pro- 
vided he keep in character, and act in character 
in other respects. While this is the case, con- 
descension does not degrade, but exalt him still 
further, rather than otherwise. Upon this ground 
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the perfect consistency of the different parts of 
this text appears. It is an essential part of real 
grandeur to stoop. The same majesty of nature 
that enables the Supreme to fill the high and 
holy place, prompts him to condescend to the 
humble heart. Pride is the defect of little 
minds. In the great mind of All, then, there 
cannot be the shadow of such a temper ; and, 
therefore, though all are infinitely beneath his 
excellence, yet none is, properly speaking, 
beneath his notice or his care. This twofold 
view is very important and desirable; because, 
further, 

2, It has the best practical tendency upon our 
own minds. There is a kind of mild, soft, yield- 
ing, affectionate fondness in a relative or friend 
which we may be impressed by or love, but can- 
not Tespect, and which human nature is very apt 
to presume and impose upon, and which we con- 
sider as a weakness. Mildness and benevolence 
of spirit, in order to command our veneration, 
and maintain a proper respect upon our minds, 
must be connected with a degree of manly prin- 
ciple, and firmness, and dignity of character. 
In this view, to such kind of creatures as we 
are, it is absolutely necessary that God should 
be represented in the majesty of his nature, his 
holiness, and power, to preserve a proper awe 
upon our minds, and to prevent familiarity. I 
suppose most good men find it so ; that there is a 
danger of thinking too lightly and familiarly of 
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their Maker; and therefore it is absolutely 
necessary to bring forward, and frequently to 
dwell upon the grand and magnificent attributes 
of the Deity, to lay us and keep us lqw ; to 
show us our emptiness and nothingness ; and to 
keep up a reverential awful sense of our dis- 
tance, and meanness, and wretchedness in his 
sight. And it is for this reason, amongst others, 
that the Scripture dwells on the most sublime 
and awful views of God; and that in the course of 
providence events are arising that tend to make 
mankind tremble ; that earthquakes, storms, and 
thunder display the power of the great Ruler ; 
that afflictions, chastisements, and rebukes exer- 
cise God's people, to repress every thing like 
irreverence and insolence, and to keep the crea- 
ture in his place. On the other hand, mere 
greatness and severity of character, majesty of 
nature, irresistibleness of power, have a bad 
offect the other "way : they drive the guilty to 
utter despair, they crush the diffident and hum- 
ble into despondency. So that this second view 
of God in the text is absolutely necessary to 
give such creatures as we are one particle of 
hopo. For let a man realize his own helpless 
iimignificance as a dependant creature, and his 
own unworthiness and demerit as a sinner, and 
thnu dwell only upon the majesty of God, only 
look up to him as " the high and lofty One," and 
ovory affectionate feeling towards his Maker 
will be extinguished; every ray of hope will be 
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put out; the whole universe will appear to him 
only a great scene of almighty power, and his 
own existence his greatest burden, and his great- 
est curse. So that while the first view of God 
in the text is necessary to maintain our reve- 
rence, the last is equally so to embolden our 
hope, to raise and warm our love. That all this 
Majesty " tabernacled with men/' that " he 
heareth the prayer of the destitute ;" that he 
visits his creatures ; that his favorite abode is 
the humble heart ; " that he healeth the broken 
in heart, and bindeth up their wounds." 

3. This is very desirable and important to us, 
because it gives the most satisfactory and com- 
fortable answer to some of the most anxious 
inquiries that can agitate the heart of man. For 
instance, how can it be true that God should so 
love such a mean and insignificant a world as 
this, which one would have thought would have 
been lost in the immensity of his works, as to 
send his only begotten Son into it 1 that whoso- 
ever, the meanest, the most depressed, and the 
most miserable of the lost and fallen sons of 
men " believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life]" How can it be true? 
The answer is plain: Because " he is the high 
and lofty One ;" and in his eye one world is no 
more insignificant than a thousand, and a thou- 
sand no more important than one ; and because 
it is a part of his grandeur and greatness to pity 
the fallen and the miserable ; " to revive the 
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heart of the humble, and to revive the spirit of 
the contrite ones." 

Again : How can it be true, that when, over- 
whelmed with distress and fear, I enter into my 
closet, and shut my door, and give vent to the 
fulness of my heart — how can it be true, that 
the groans and tears, the cries and breathings of 
a poor worthless wretched individual like me, 
should rise into the ears of the Lord of Hosts, 
and procure any deliverance or answer of peace] 
The answer is plain : Because " he is the high 
and lofty One," in whose presence a thousand 
archangels in the heaven of heavens are really 
no more than the meanest, groaning; struggling 
soul in a cottage of dust : and because it is one 
essential exercise of his greatness to listen to 
contrite desire : it is one of his favourite em- 
ployments " to lift the poor out of the dunghill;" 
" to say to the fearful heart, be strong;" and that 
" in him the fatheriess find mercy." 

Once more, " O what shall I do when God 
riseth up !" How can it be true that I should 
ever pass through " the valley of the shadow of 
death" with any composure, or bear to stand 
before his naked tribunal with any confidence or 
hope 1 The answer is plain : Because he is the 
" high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity ;" 
and with him one world is no more awful than 
another, death no more terrifying than life ; and 
he can so influence your views and impress your 
feeling, that it shall not be so to you. He can 
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so soothe and calm your thoughts that you shall 
lose a sense of all the grandeur and awfulness of 
divine majesty and power so far as they would 
be distressing to you, in the mildness and ten- 
derness of all the most familiar and endearing 
characters and relations in which he stands to 
you; so that you shall feel no more terror and 
affright at the change of worlds than a sheep 
would feel at being conducted by the shepherd's 
hand from one pasture to another, or a child at 
being removed by a smiling father from one 
apartment of his dwelling-house to another. 
And no doubt God has so ordered things, that 
there can be no such thing as consternation and 
horror to his people at an entrance into a future 
world, any more than there is to a child when 
introduced into this. The mansions above will 
be a prepared abode ; every thing provided and 
adapted to the state of his departing people ; 
and every thing found ready, in the fullest sense, 
for their reception. 

Though be it observed, before I conclude, that 
to the impenitent and disobedient " God is a 
consuming fire;' 1 and that that passage is awful- 
ly just, " Who knoweth the power of thine 
anger V And in what way God may employ 
his awful perfections for the punishment of his 
enemies we cannot determine : but from what 
we see and know he can do to make vice a hell 
itself even here, " it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God." Amen. 
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PART II. 

For thus saiih the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a humble and contrite spirit ; to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. — Is*, lvji. 15. 



I think it highly probable that this passage 
was originally uttered with a view to encourage 
the pious Jews on their return from captivity : 
but however that be, it contains a most noble 
and animating sentiment of general importance, 
which has cheered the hearts of thousands, and 
will continue to do so until time shall be no 
more. 

What I propose this evening, is to endeavour 
to enter a little into the spirit and import of it. 
And here we ire naturally led to think of the 
persons who are the subjects of this high 
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promise ; — what is the substance of the promise 
made to them ; and then the glory and import- 
ance which the promise derives from the majes- 
tic titles which the great Promiser appropriates 
to himself. And here, 

I, It is most strikingly observable as to the 
subjects of this promise, there is not one word 
said, nor the most distant allusion hinted, of 
those descriptions of persons that gain most at- 
tention, and make most noise amongst men. 
There is not a word said about nobles or crowned 
heads, generals or geniuses, the learned or 
honorable, the wealthy or the wise. There is 
no particular station referred to of any kind, in 
any department of life ; but simply the prevail- 
ing' temper of the mind; the "humble and con- 
trite spirit." So that while the text is totally 
silent with regard to human grandeur, it is 
equally so with regard to human and temporal 
poverty ; in order that none might look to his 
station to judge of his state; that none might 
think he is ever the better or ever the worse in 
the sight of God merely for being poor, or mere- 
ly for being rich ; and in order that all whose 
temper and spirit habitually answer to the des- 
cription in the text, might take the comfort of it, 
whoever they are, wherever they be, and what- 
ever post they fill ; in high life or low, amongst 
the learned or the illiterate, the obscure or the 
famous. 

F 
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All the richness of this promise centres, then, 
wholly in a certain stated temper and prevailing 
spirit of mind. Let us think a little what it is, 
" the contrite and humble spirit." Why it is 
one that has a temper properly suited to a crea^ 
ture, suited to a sinner, suited to a pardoned 
penitent. Enter a little into these three charac- 
ters, and I think you will have a pretty clear 
view of the subjects of this promise. Think 
now what a creature, properly speaking, is; 
what you and I are as such. A creature is one 
that received his existence entirely from the 
sovereign determination of the Creator ; is up- 
held in it solely by his absolute will ; draws all 
the,comforts and supports of it from his free be- 
nignity and bounty; and is constrained abso- 
lutely to lay it down at his irresistible command. 
This is an unquestionable definition of a crea- 
ture. Now what is the prevailing disposition, 
the governing spirit, suited to such a creature ! 
Why you all see it at once. It is dependance. 
If I have the true and proper spirit of a creature 
I shall have a daily sense of my total dependance 
for every thing that relates to my being, on him 
that gives me all, and may at any moment with- 
draw all. And what is this daily dependant 
temper but what is called here a "humble spirit." 

But further, I said that the temper in the text 
is not only suited to a creature but a sinner. 
Now what is a sinner, properly speaking ! Why 
a sinner is not only one who is formed by, and 
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dependant upon his Creator, but who has wilfully 
and wickedly deserted from him ; has set up his 
own will against his Maker's authority; who 
has quarreled with the divine judgment; chosen 
to have the management of himself; and stated- 
ly obeys the dictates of appetite and passion, in 
direct opposition to his Maker's law. Now what 
is the temper of mind suited to such a character 
as this 1 Why you all see it at once (would to 
God you all felt it), but you all see it at once; 
Beep and heart-felt sorrow and regret, and 
thorough, total dissatisfaction with oneself; a 
holy self-renunciation of mind, and a cordial pre- 
vailing disposition of mind to lie at the divine 
feet and turn back to God for mercy and resto- 
ration. Here then you have the temper des- 
cribed in the text, "a contrite spirit." But again, 
I further said that the spirit desribed in the text 
includes a temper suited to a pardoned penitent. 
What is a pardoned penitent] Why he is one who 
is a dependant creature, who has been a criminal 
and rebellious sinner, but whose eyes have 
been opened, whose views have been altered, 
whose heart has been broken, whose temper 
towards God has been transformed, who has 
gone in good earnest for mercy in the way ap- 
pointed, by repentance towards God and faitlTin 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and has found it ; but is 
still in the body, and a world of temptation and 
danger. What is the spirit and prevailing tem- 
per suited to such a character 1 Why you all 
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see it. Real tenderness of conscience; else- 
where called, in a passage parallel to the text, 
" trembling at God's word ;" that is, a painful 
sense of what he has been, and an adoring sense 
of what he is, and a holy jealousy of his future 
self, a holy fear and distrust of self. This is the 
very temper included in this sentence, " a con- 
trite and humble spirit" And here, I think you 
Jiave a concise view of the whole character in 
the text ; one that is prevailingly and practically 
sensible of his dependance as a creature, his un- 
worthiness as a sinner, and his weakness as a 
pardoned penitent. Now think, 

II, What God says to such; and you will 
observe what he does not say. He does not say 
that he will point them out to their fellow- 
creatures by the abundance of this world's good 
with which they are distinguished; by the 
bodily accomplishments or mental talents with 
which they shall be endowed; by the figure 
they make in the world; by the attainments 
they arrive at in human knowledge; no, no- 
thing of this kind is mentioned. How then? 
Why he says he will distinguish them, 

1, By a certain secret residence in their 
hearts; "He will dwell with them." Not in 
any corporeal, carnal, visionary, visible way; 
but he will manifest himself to them in a secret, 
spiritual way, which the world in general knows 
nothing about; which hundreds and thousands 
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wold laugh at if it were attempted to be told, 
and do laugh at when it is attempted to be ex- 
plained ; but which the truly humble soul per- 
fectly understands and values. But you will 
ask what is this secret, sacred, divine dwelling 
in the heart here promised! God is every 
where present What is his presence in the 
humble heart, as distinct from his general, his 
universal presence] How does it operate? 
How (Joes it 'discover itself? I will mention a 
few instances. It does so by the richness and. 
authority which it gives the word. There are 
many who have no humility of heart, and no 
share in this promise; that read and hear the 
word of God, and argue about it, and compli- 
ment it, and perhaps express some regard to it; 
but the Bible is to them only like a gallery of 
pictures, set up to be admired, to be amused by, 
and criticised upon, and judged o£ But to the 
humble heart the word of God is very different: 
it is like a mine of gold to a needy pauper ; it is 
like a living spring to a thirsty traveller, whither 
he goes for Ids wealth and for his food, and is 
sometimes fed as with marrow and fatness; 
hence it is said, " they shall be abundantly satis- 
fied with the fatness of thy house." It is like a 
map to a pilgrim passing through an unknown 
country, to which he goes for direction and 
guidance ; hence it is said, " thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path." Now 
what is it that makes the word all this ! It is 
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the presence of God in the humble heart; " God 
by his spirit dwelling in him, opening his eyes, 
and giving him to see and taste wondrous things 
out of his law." 

Again, God manifests his presence in .the 
humble heart by occasional intimacy and near- 
ness to him in prayer. There are a great many 
who have no share in the promise in the text, 
who ordinarily perform the duty; that is, read 
through a form, or a number of forms, or offer 
up a great number of words, of their own devi- 
sing. But in such cases it is nothing but form ; 
a certain mechanical operation which they can- 
not be easy without acting over ; but which is 
little better than the mimicry of a parrot, or 
the striking of a clock, because it is not the 
real effusion of the soul, the genuine dictate of 
the heart. But where there is a humble and 
contrite heart, the case is very different ; not 
but that such have their cold and formal sea- 
sons, but there are times when they do indeed 
draw near to God ; when they do tell him their 
case ; when they do cast down their cares before 
him, when they do sink in deep veneration un- 
der his eye, and breathe with holy aspirations 
after his favour. Now what is this to be as- 
cribed to ] The secret residence and presence 
of God. He draws, and they run after him. 
He says, " Ye children seek my face ;" and they 
reply, " Lord, thy face will we seek ;" " it is 
good for me to draw near to God." And though 
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this may be jeered at as enthusiasm, yet those 
who experience it know it to be a reality, and 
that they are some of the most luxurious mo- 
ments, this side heaven, in which they experience 
it. So God manifests his presence, and fulfils 
his promise in the improving effects of provi- 
dential dispensations. 

There are many who have no share in the 
promise of the text, that talk about Providence, 
and sometimes pay God the compliment of 
acknowledging him in their mercies and their 
trials. But it is like a distant complimental 
bow to a superior, or the usual language of civi- 
lity to a correspondent by letter. But where 
there is a humble heart it is very different; the 
hand of God is seen, and the wisdom and faith- 
fulness of God is traced, in heavy trials, in sea- 
sonable appearances, in remarkable deliverances; 
these things are found actually in a degree to 
enlarge the mind, or humble the heart ; to prove 
the character, and to promote the final edifica- 
tion of the soul. And it is God's spirit, by his 
secret presence, that is the great agent in the 
business. " Whoso is wise, and will observe 
these things, even he shall understand the loving- 
kindness of the Lord." Thus- God has said that 
he will dwell with the humble and contrite 
heart, and these thus find that he does. 

But again, the substance of the promise 
imports, 

2, That God will dwell in the humble heart, 
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for the special purpose of its refreshment and 
consolation, " To revive the heart of the humble, 
and to cheer the spirit of the contrite ones/' 
You will observe, God does not promise to dwell 
in the humble heart to preserve it from all de- 
jection; sovereignly to keep it from sinking into 
ill health, or worldly embarrassment, or inward 
discouragement, because these are all necessary 
and salutary in this world of discipline ; but he 
dwells there " to revive the spirit of the humble." 
Now this is abundantly fulfilled in those refresh- 
ing views of pardon which humble hearts are 
sometimes favoured with. There are times in 
Christian experience when the whole scene of 
former sins is suffered to rise as from the dead; 
when God writes bitter things against a humble 
heart, and makes him to possess the iniquities 
of his youth, and every thing that has past shall 
present itself in dreadful humiliating review, 
and it shall seem as if the days of unpardoned, 
unconverted darkness were returned : but these 
are generally followed, and this promise is ful- 
filled, by some rich discoveries of pardoning 
grace. It seems as if there were a new edition 
of the promise issued; there shall appear a 
brighter glory and fulness than ever in the all- 
sufficiency and value of the blood of Christ; 
there shall be, as it were, another spring-time in 
the soul, a revival indeed. This appears to 
have been the case with David and Peter, after 
their fall and repentance; God suffered them 
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bitterly to mourn, but it was " to revive the spi- 
rit of the contrite ones." 

Again, this is fulfilled in those delightful re- 
views of God's providential dealings, with which 
humble souls are sometimes favoured. There 
are seasons in Christian experience, when the 
whole dealings of Providence, like the case of 
Jacob, seem dark and unaccountable, as if they 
contradicted all the promises; all things seem 
against one; "deep calleth unto deep;" trials 
of body, of mind, of circumstances, all meet to- 
gether to damp one's faith and cloud one's hope, 
and sink one's soul : and many a humble soul is 
ready to say, " my hope and my strength is 
perished from the Lord." But thousands and 
thousands of times, in cases of this sort, the pro- 
mise of the text has been fulfilled by their revi- 
val The clouds of Providence have cleared 
away; that which seemed crooked has been 
made straight ; that which appeared unaccount- 
able has been explained ; that which appeared 
harsh, and severe, and unkind, has appeared the 
wise and, sovereign dictate of fatherly faithful- 
ness and love ; and we have seen the truth of 
this passage, " the Lord reigneth, let the earth 
rejoice;" "though clouds and darkness, are 
round about him, righteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of his throne ;" " all the paths of 
the Lord are mercy and truth, to such as keep 
his covenant and his testimonies ;" " the Lord 
waiteth that he may be gracious ;" " he is a 
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God of judgment, blessed are all they that wait 
for him ;" " they that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy." So the promise has been fulfilled in the 
total dismission of the fear of death. To many 
and many a humble heart has death, for years, 
been a formidable foe, nay, some have all their 
life-time been literally " subject to bondage 
through fear of death," have died ,a thousand 
deaths in dreading one ; and when the grim ad- 
versary has made his advance, have felt as if 
they dare not, could not die. And yet behold 
the glorious fulfilment of the text; in proportion 
as the dreaded enemy has come forward, God 
secretly, but effectually, " revived the spirit of 
the humble," has taken away the monster's 
sting, and giveq him the aspect of a friend ; so 
that when death has come he has lost all his 
terror, and thousands have gone through the 
gloomy valley saying, and even singing, " though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil :" " O death where is 
thy sting! O grave where is thy victory !" 

This, then, is the substance of the promise of 
the text, and thus has it been made good in the 
experience of thousands and tens of thousands. 
It only remains that I should, 

III, Press a thought or two on the glory and 
importance which the promise derives from the 
majestic titles which the great Promiser appro- 
priates to himself. And it does derive import- 
ance hence, because, 
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1, It is the language of the highest possible 
authority. There may be persons who may be 
very free to make large promises, and be willing 
to perform them, but what can they do after all? 
They have no power, no sources of good to re- 
sort to. But He that utters this promise is " the 
high and lofty One/' who has every thing at 
command. 

2, It is the language of eternal unchange- 
ableness. Some people, in a good mood or 
friendly humour, may be very kind, and very 
willing to promise, but through caprice and 
fickleness may change their minds, and retract 
what they have professed and promised; but 
the great Promiser, in the present case, is the 
inhabitant of eternity, who comprehends all ages 
and beings in himself, and consequently changes 
not; and whose word is the same in one age 
as another ; who can fulfil his promises to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands as easily as to one ; 
to whom " a thousand years are as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years ;" and ten thousand 
souls as one individual, and one individual as 
ten thousand souls. Again, 

3, This promise is the language of conscious 
consistency. Some people may be very willing 
to make and perform promises, but they cannot 
consistently do it, it clashes with other obliga- 
tions, and other claims, and other engagements, 
to do it ; but the great Promiser, in the present 
instance, not only " dwells in the high and holy 
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place," but " his name is Holy ;" he is all rec- 
titude and perfection; yet, in perfect consistency 
with this, he can stoop to the humble heart. 
He has devised a wondrous plan, and opened an 
astonishing scheme, whereby he can be "the 
just and holy One," and yet be gracious to " the 
contrite spirit ; can be just, and yet justify them 
that believe and depend on Jesus. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Let us learn to estimate ourselves and 
others by that standard whereby God judges of 
us all. Is any distinguished by this world's 
good, has he an unusual share of sense or know- 
ledge, is he thus treated amongst his fellow- 
creatures, does he stand high amidst the ranks 
men, let him be thankful for these mercies, 
so far as they are such, but let him consider them 
as only incidental, subordinate, or ornamental 
blessings; let him never for a moment think 
himself the better for any of these. It is the 
temper, the spirit of the mind that is first The 
great all-deciding Judge of all we see passes by 
the palaces of kings, the distinctions of nobles, 
the eminence of learning, the brightness of ta- 
lent, the splendour of fame, and takes up his 
chosen, gracious abode in the lowly, contrite, and 
humble heart. There, there he dwells, and to 
this point may we supremely direct our concern. 
O what am I in the sight of God ? Again, 

2, Learn that the best blessings are often the 
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least known and the most despised. When the 
great Speaker in the text sets himself to make a 
promise, and sees fit to introduce it with unusual 
solemnity, even an enunciation of his high and 
appropriate titles, you may reasonably suppose 
that the blessing he is about to propose is of the 
highest class, and of the noblest kind. And yet 
when you come to consider what it is, O how 
different from what men of the world would ex- 
pect ! how different from a paradise of sensual 
pleasure, from mines and globes of glittering 
gold, from the loud applause of admiring worlds. 
It is the secret manifestations of his gracious 
presence, the sacred residence of his reviving, 
soul-satisfying spirit in the humble heart. This 
is the promise He prefaces with so much majesty ; 
this is the blessing, to give weight and value to 
which, he summons forth all his great perfections 
in a kind of grand and magnificent appeal to 
himself, to convince us of its value. 

And what further, then, is this blessing 1 — 
that which the generality of men have a thou- 
sand times scoffed and jeered at, and to which 
they prefer the very dust under their feet, or the 
lowest dregs of sensual enjoyment. See what 
judges men are of real good; see how the heirs 
and possessors of such a promise must sometimes 
pity and acutely feel for those who deride a 
peace — " a peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing." 

3. Learn, once more, what is the great, and 

6 
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ilmost only real distinction, between one man's 
state and another's. There is a very important 
sense in which the rich and poor, the wise and 
ignorant, the strong and the weak, the aged and 
the young meet together, "the Lord is the 
maker of them all ;" but there is one respect in 
which there is a vast and far greater distinction 
between men than any of us are aware of. 
Am I breathing that temper, and aspiring at 
that kind of portion which is authorized, which 
is backed, which is sovereignly owned and re- 
cognized by all the perfections of God 1 So that 
God says of him that possesses it — his temper I 
approve, his happiness I insure, his expectations 
I guarantee, and will see fulfilled. Or am I ha- 
bitually cultivating and exercising, and breathing 
that spirit, and pursuing that happiness which 
all the God is engaged against ; which "the high 
and lofty One" righteously frowns upon ; which 
the great Inhabitant of eternity lives, unchange- 
able to all eternity, to enfeeble, to disappoint, to 
blast; and which, while "his name is Holy," he 
must disapprove, resist, and counteract. O, my 
friends, what a question! God enable you to 
feel it, airf to determine it. Amen. 



SERMON V. 



DIVINE COMPASSION THE KINDNESS OF A 

FATHER. 



Like as a father pitieth bis Children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him.— Psalm an. 13. 



This to be sure is a delightful passage ; there 
is a harmony and sweetness in the sound of it 
that goes to the heart of a feeling mind ; and 
yet in treating it as a subject of instruction we 
are liable to two errors, both of which must 
be carefully guarded against. One is, that of 
ascribing to the divine Being what is unworthy 
of him, and attributing the weakness and imper- 
fection of a human parent to a perfect mind ; 
and the other is, under the notion of keeping as 
far as possible from this error, running into the 
other extreme, and explaining the passage en- 
tirely away, so as to make the beautiful image 
of the Psalmist of none effect, under colour of 
keeping up the honor and dignity of God. 

Perhaps it would assist us in steering between 

G2 
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*the two rocks, if we could keep up and carry 
with us all the way through the subject the 
thought, that the compassion of God is the kind- 
ness of an all-perfect mind, exercised, fami- 
liarized, brought down to the level of our un- 
derstandings and feelings by the simple image 
of the parental relation ; and that it is, strictly 
speaking and altogether, answerable to it, so far 
as the exercises of a perfect mind and a very 
imperfect one can be so ; that God has all the 
real feelings of a father that any of us who are 
fathers have, so far as they do not partake of 
weakness, imperfection, sinful, excessive, impro- 
per indulgence; so far as it is rational, judicious, 
comprehensive tenderness and affection. And 
therefore the common remark on this text may 
be a just and instructive one in this connection, 
viz., that it is not said, "like as a parent/' but 
" like as a. father pitieth his children;" because, 
owing to the softness, delicacy, and tenderness 
of the female structure, the affection of mothers 
is apt to degenerate into weakness and fondness, 
while the kindness of the masculine parent is 
supposed to be more judicious and rational, and 
to consult the real and ultimate interest of the 
child more than its present gratification. 

This thought may assist us in judiciously ap- 
plying the parental character to the divine Being, 
as well as the restrictive clause at the close of 
the text prevents us from abusing it : " Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
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them that fear him." It is a pity that is not* 
promiscuous and undistinguishing in its objects 
and exercise, but has a necessary respect more 
or less to character. 

Having thus endeavoured to clear the way a 
little in our approach to the text, I proceed more 
particularly, 

I, To illustrate the meaning, and extract the 
sweetness of the sentiment, we have here 
couched under the beautiful image of the pity a 
father feels toward his child; and then, second- 
ly, to shew what reason or ground we have for 
applying this sentiment to the supreme Being. 

Now here I would observe, that there is no 
body that can fully understand this text but a 
parent — at least enter into it ; nor is the most 
eloquent preacher in the world fit to treat it till 
he becomes a father. If there ever was a man 
in the world, not a father, who could say things 
that parents could understand, and that would 
make parents feel, it ws Dr. Watts. The " Cra- 
die Hymn/' particularly, is an astonishing pro- 
duction, considering that it was a mere subject 
of mental description, without personal expe- 
rience ; and if the Doctor had been a parent, I 
do not know that it would have been possible to 
have described things better ; but still if he had 
been a father his feelings would have been dif- 
ferent, though perhaps his intellectual concep- 
tions much the same. 

G3 
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When you look at a child, from infancy up- 
reared to rising life, and realize that individual 
as bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh ; 
when you realize the intimacy, the immediate 
connection of that child's existence with your 
own; and specially when, by daily intercourse 
and habit, all your ideas are more or less asso- 
ciated with the presence, the looks, the language, 
the winning ways, the wants, the dependance, 
the weakness of your child, and the pains and 
languor to which it is exposed, the secret sensa- 
tions of the parental mind in these circumstances 
are absolutely indescribable. I need not endea- 
vour to describe them to parents, and I cannot 
describe them to those who are not parents. 

If you are a benevolent man you can wish 
well to every body ; and if you have much of 
the milk and mildness of human kindness in 
your composition, you can take pleasure in other 
peoples' children, and be kind to them, and fond 
of them ; but under the direct impression that 
that child is your own, there is a secret tender- 
ness of heart you feel that is inexpressible : 
you are, properly speaking, looking at another 
self; as to your feelings it is another self re- 
created; it is your own being embodied in the 
person of another ; and you are conscious that 
in this case there is no need for the authority of 
the second great commandment, " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself;" for the difficulty 
is to refrain from loving him better and more 
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than you should : and many a time have I thought 
what a happy creature I should be, if all God's 
commandments were as easy to be performed, 
as " Parents love your children." 

Now I say, that in proportion a^ this indescri- 
bable tenderness is a providential affection, is 
not weakness, and foolish unjustifiable fondness, 
we are authorised by the text to ascribe it to the 
divine Being. We are fully supported by di- 
vine revelation itself in attributing it to the 
great Father of all ; and that an affectionate, ju- 
dicious, pious father, under the impression of his 
own feelings towards his child, may realize and 
take comfort in the thought, that his great Fa- 
ther above is exercising the same kind of ten- 
derness towards him. Think then, in a few 
particulars, what are the exercises of a father's 
heart towards his child, and learn from thence to 
understand and apply the text. 

1. The dependant weakness of your child 
touches your heart and excites your tenderness. 
It has fallen, as it were, from the hand of Pro- 
vidence into the arms of your care, from its 
birth ; its vety existence, and all the comforts of 
it depending, under God, on the shelter of your 
roof, the warmth of your fire-side, the supply of 
your table, and the assiduity and constancy of 
your attention; giving scope to an anxious 
sweetness of affection, that none but a parent 
fully knows. And so far as this is providential 
affection, there must be something answerable to 
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it in the divine Being. The immediate compre- 
hensive view which the divine. Being must ne- 
cessarily have of our total, extreme, instanta- 
neous, perpetual dependance upon himself, must, 
if the text be true, excite a kind of sacred deli- 
cacy of tenderness to his feeble and helpless 
offspring answerable to what we experience. 
Hence the Scripture expressions of " Having 
respect to the work of his hands ;" " Not despi- 
sing any thing that he hath made ;" and in the 
verse next to the text, " Knowing our frame, 
and remembering that we are but dust/' seem to 
convey this thought Again, 

2, Infancy and imbecility of understanding 
excite your pity. When the little creatures 
begin to have ideas, and discover the glimmer- 
ings of understanding, express their imperfect 
meaning in broken language, and begin to ask 
little childish petty questions ; why, amidst all 
this weakness and ignorance, nay, I should say, 
in consequence of this weakness and ignorance, 
the tenderness of a father rises in your heart ; 
you take a pleasure in listening to them, love to 
hear them prattle, and find a satisfaction in an- 
swering their little questions, opening their 
minds, and gradually throwing light and know- 
ledge, by little and little, into their little minds. 
Now, to the divine Being, the best of us are no- 
thing more than children in understanding, babes 
in knowledge. Our reasonings, our questionings, 
our enquiries, our thoughts, are the thoughts of 
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children ; and we may be sure there is some- 
thing in the parental mind above answerable to 
our pity for the weakness of our children ; and 
that, speaking after the manner of men, the di- 
vine Being takes a pleasure in illuminating our 
understandings, assisting the inquiries and views 
of thinking minds. Several passages of Scrip- 
ture support such thoughts ; " Good and upright 
is the Lord, therefore will he teach sinners in the 
way; the meek will he guide in judgment, and 
the meek will he teach his way." And that 
beautiful view of our blessed Lord, the great 
representative of his heavenly Father among men, 
" One who can have compassion on the ignorant." 
3. The little tempers of your children, their 
fickleness and frowardness in a considerable 
degree excite your pity. If you are a wise pa- 
rent you will watch over the early peculiarities 
of your childrens' tempers, and do all you can to 
regulate and check in the bud the irregularity 
and frowardness, and untowardness of their dis- 
positions. This is one of the most important 
anxieties of a judicious parent. But still, where 
you think it quite right to interpose your autho- 
rity, or express your indignation, or use the rod, 
there is a prevailing mixture of the tenderness 
of pity ; their helplessness and weakn^i dis- 
arm you; there is a strong sensation of the 
kindness of candid affection ; your strokes are 
blows of authority, of rational necessity, not of 
inclination ; you hit your own heart every time 
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some ears, this peculiar tenderness of heart is 
ascribed to the divine Being himself; and the 
very thought I have now expressed is adopted, 
clothed in the most pathetic kind of expressions, 
" In all their afflictions he was afflicted :" " He 
kept them as the apple of his eye :" " He 
which toucheth you toucheth the apple of my 
eye." What an expression of sympathy ! 

6. The falls of your children excite your ten- 
derness. No doubt, sometimes, the falls of your 
children are the consequences of inattention, of 
rashness, of folly ; sometimes of opposition to 
your will, and disobedience to your commands ; 
and then you naturally and wisely blame them, 
remonstrate, warn, and, in some extreme cases, 
chastise. But still, the falls of your children 
excite your pity : you feel for them, you enter 
into their cry, you sympathise with the fall 
which they through imprudence give them- 
selves ; you reach out the willing hand to help 
them up again, and you do all you can to heal 
and end the evil and to comfort them. Here 
again, " as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him ;" " for the Lord 
upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those 
that be bowed down ;" " the steps of a good man 
are ordered by the Lord, and he delighteth in 
his way ; though he fall he shall not be utterly 
cast down, for the Lord upholdeth him with his 
hand." Once more, what is intimately connected 
with this, though on some accounts it ought to 
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be, from its importance, arranged under a sepa- 
rate head, is, 

7, Their direct offences excite your pity. To 
be sure, when a child negligently, or impru- 
dently, or carelessly falls, and when he directly 
and wilfully disobeys, you make an important 
distinction ; your sensations are very different 
In the one case there is more indignation and 
resentment than in the other, and the punishment 
is more severe and more exemplary, and ought 
to be so. But when the offence is most direct, 
and has most crime and guilt in it, and your in- 
dignation is at the highest, it is tempered and 
seasoned with melting tenderness of heart to the 
offender : you are grieved as well as angry that 
he should offend. As in the case of David, all 
sense of resentment and anger was entirely 
swallowed up in grief for the offender. And 
where there is a proper submission, acknowledg- 
ment of offence, together with symptoms of sin- 
cere repentance, and earnest application for 
pardon, you feel ten times more gratification and 
pleasure in forgiving, and accepting, and restoring 
to favour, than ever you did in frowning or 
punishing. 

Here again, in this most important particular, 
the text applies in all its force. " O do not that 
abominable thing which my soul hateth." " Re- 
turn ye backsliding children, and I will heal 
your backsliding.*' " Is Ephraim my dear son] 
is he a pleasant child] for since I spake against 
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him, I do earnestly remember him still ; yea, my 
bowels are troubled for him ; I will surely have 
mercy on him, saith the Lord." But what 
crowns and surpasses every other, is the parable 
of the "Prodigal Son:" there you have the 
text in all its sweet perfection : " Like as a fa- 
ther pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him." 

It is time now to spend a few moments in 
shewing, 

II, What reason we have for thinking that 
the text is a just representation of the case. 

1. Intimacy of relation between the Creator 
and the creature seems to imply this. I often 
think we do not dwell so much upon this thought 
as we should. I acknowledge, without dwelling 
upon others in connection with it, which we shall 
mention by and by, we could have but little com- 
fort in this ; but we should not overlook this in 
thinking upon God — intimacy of relation be- 
tween him as the Creator, and us as creatures. 
The relation between me and my father, though 
in common language we usually say it is one of 
the nearest that can exist, yet in reality and 
fact it is distinct, slight, superficial, compared 
with the relation between me and my Creator. 
My earthly parent is only the corporeal instru- 
ment of my existence; but God is the very 
lnuo£ of my being — my direct and immediate 
author. My earthly parents externally and cir- 
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cumstantially provide for my sustenance, and 
administer to my support ; but in my Creator I 
actually and literally " live, move, and have my 
being" in itself considered — He is literally the 
breath of my nostrils. I am under the same 
roof with my earthly parents, and live at their 
expense ; but my Creator " compasses my path, 
and my lying down, and is acquainted with all 
my ways :" " My substance was not hid from 
him when I was made in secret, and curiously 
wrought, as in the lower parts of the earth ; in 
his book all my members were written ; whe- 
ther I wake or sleep, his thoughts are the pre- 
cious food and sustenance of my soul." He is 
all in all ; and if it were possible that he should 
cease to exist, or cease to exert his energy, I 
should be no more in a moment than the veriest 
dust under my feet : so that in this sense I am as 
nearly related to him as one being can be to 
another. If this be the case then, one might 
humbly hope that he would have respect to the 
work of his own hands ; " that like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord would pity them 
that fear him." 

2. Another ground on which the truth of the 
text rests is, that God has graciously and con- 
descendingly assumed the title, and expressed 
the tenderness of a father. What our fancy, 
or imagination, or presumption might ascribe to 
the divine Being is one thing, and what he has 
chosen to assume himself is quite another ; and 
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therefore if it had been a mere figure in rhetoric, 
a mere oratorical flourish of some eloquent 
preacher, or a mere poetical figure that had as- 
cribed the pity of a father to God, though it had 
been amusing, pleasant, and pretty, yet there 
would have been no weight in it; no solidity, 
no comfort to be derived from it. But the con- 
soling point is, that the divine Being himself 
has directly, and in so many words assumed it, 
and ascribed personally the tenderness implied 
in it to himself: it is an expression of Scripture 
over and over ; and it has been often observed, 
and very justly, that one part of our Lord's bu- 
siness in the world was to teach his disciples to 
use the word in addressing God, and to depend 
upon the tenderness implied in it. 

Though God is often mentioned under the 
character and attributes of a father in the Old 
Testament, yet it is said that we were never 
commanded to look up to him, and address him 
as such, till Christ expressly authorized us, 
which he does in these plain positive terms; 
" When ye pray, say, Our Father, which art in 
heaven." Realize him under that character. 
And it is delightful to think how many scores of 
times our Lord uses the term, " your heavenly 
Father." 

Here is abundant authority on which the text 
rests, especially, 

3, In connection with the means God has used 
to restore the forfeiture of the relation, and the 
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consistent exercise of the tenderness implied in 
it It may be justly said, " Why, no doubt 
the nearest relation in the world is that between 
the Creator and the creature, and that relation 
implies the tenderness of the father ; but then 
as sinners we have forfeited the privileges of 
the relation, deprived ourselves of the happiness 
of a father's tenderness, and shut ourselves out 
from the comforts connected with it ; and there- 
fore, though we might, as innocent creatures, 
comfortably say that God was our father, yet, as 
sinners, we have lost our right to Bay so ; and 
so we have, but not irrecoverably. Though we 
have lost our right to the comfort of a father's 
tenderness in God, we have not extinguished 
that tenderness itself. That is another thing.. 
The prodigal son had lost his right to be called 
not only a son but a hired servant; but he had 
not extinguished the tenderness of a father to- 
wards him. On the contrary, that tenderness 
has devised a way through which the whole 
forfeiture may be restored. He may be all the 
father to us, and we enjoy all the tenderness re- 
sulting from it, consistently and honorably exer- 
cised towards us. 

The Apostle tells us, " In the fulness of time 
God sent forth his son, made of a woman ; made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons." " Because ye are sons, God hath sent 
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forth the spirit of his son into your hearts, 
whereby ye cry, Abba, Father!" So that under 
the Gospel, a humble penitent sinner, that fears 
God, may as affectionately say this, and take 
the comfort of it as solidly, as if he had never 
sinned at all : so that here we have the most so- 
lid ground to ascribe the character of a father to 
the blessed God. 

4. With this there is corresponding experi- 
ence. Pious experienced men, that fear God, 
know that it, is true, " that like as a father pi- 
tieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him." I have sometimes, when baptizing 
children, and when setting before parents their 
duty towards their offspring, said to them, 
" Treat your children as your heavenly Father 
treats you; not harshly on the one hand, or 
with foolish fondness on the other; but with a 
mixture of tenderness and authority, as a judi- 
cious affectionate father would and ought to treat 
his child." And this corresponded with expe- 
rience. When we look back, we have never 
been treated harshly, or foolishly indulged; " but 
as a father pitieth his children," the Lord has 
pitied us. We have been corrected, chastised; 
yet he hath not dealt with us after our sins, but 
in tenderness and mercy. 

How slowly doth his wrath arise ; 
On swifter wings salvation flies : 
And if he lets his anger burn, 
How soon his frowns to pity turn. 
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Amidst his wrath compassion shines, 
His strokes are lighter than our sins ; 
And if his rod corrects his saints, 
His ear indulges their complaints. 



IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Learn the grand evidence of the appro- 
priation of such a passage to ourselves, with all 
the comfort of it. It is a filial spirit. Humbly 
and consciously exercising the spirit of a child 
towards God as a father, that is the grand evi- 
dence that I am not presuming, not deceiving 
myself. " How shall I put thee among the 
children, and give thee their privileges and con- 
solations in looking up to me as a father ] why, 
thou shalt call me, my Father !" Psalm exxxi. 
In proportion as this spirit prevails, we may 
take all the comfort of the thought, " that like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him." 

2. We learn the importance of associating 
the blessed title of a father, and all the tender- 
ness connected with it, with all the events of 
life, and all the dealings of divine Providence, 
In all the works of nature, with the eye of the 
mind to see the works, and productions, and 
possessions of a father ; in all the mercies of 
divine goodness, to realize the bounties of a 
supplying father ; in all the bereavements, af- 
flictions, disappointments of life, to realize the 
wise withholdments, the necessary corrections, 
the salutary, affectionate chastisements of a ten- 
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der but judicious father ; in our intercourse with 
our children, our dealings with them, and treat- 
ment of them, to imitate the treatment of our 
heavenly Father, and spiritualize our own feel- 
ings to them, so as to lead up our hearts to him, 
would improve us and comfort us under every 
thing, and turn every thing into happiness to us. 

3. Where any of iis have lost valuable, ten- 
der, judicious, earthly parents, that were in 
this sense instead of God ; ^ho were humble 
images of what Gbd is to his children ; how im- 
portant that at such a time, such an important 
time, when such an important loss has been sus- 
tained, bereaved children should be disposed and 
enabled to look up to a higher and better father, 
and cry to him, " Be tliou the guide of my youth ; 
make up the breach which thou hast made ; be 
more than ten fathers to me ; and give me the 
spirit, the dependance, the obedience of a child." 

4. I am afraid that some that now hear me, 
if they view themselves, and their own state 
and character, must know that there is a clause 
in the text that excludes them from the comfort 
of this passage, " Them that fear him." While 
you continue without that fear and love, it es- 
sentially does so. 

But still your wickedness, this disobedient 
state, does not extinguish his kindness for you. 
But though, as you are, he cannot consistently 
hold any intercourse with you, as David could 
not hold any intercourse with Absalom, on his 
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raising a rebellion against him : or like the fa- 
ther of the prodigal son, while he was in a 
foreign land, " wasting his substance with riot- 
ous living," there was no intercourse, no corres- 
pondence : yet, like David, his heart yearns to- 
wards you, he longs for your return, and has 
devised means to bring back his banished ones. 
Like the father, he is looking out for you; 
weeping in secret, speaking after the manner of 
men, over your blindness, and impenitence, and 
hardness of heart. And as soon as ever you 
are brought to the temper of the awakened pro- 
digal, he will not be backward to give full scope 
to all his affections. Only come to yourself, and 
say, " I will arise and go to my father," and you 
will find all his tenderness return. He sees you 
afar off; he runs, has compassion, falls upon 
your neck and kisses you ; commands to bring 
the best robe ; to kill the fatted calf; to eat and 
be merry ; " for this my son was dead, and is 
alive again, was lost and is found: and they 
began to be merry." 

Pleasure and praise run through God's heart, 

To see a sinner turn ; 
Then Satan has a captive lost, 

And Christ a subject won. 



SERMON VI. 



A CONSCIENCE VOID OF OFFENCE THE GREAT 
OBJECT OF A CHRISTIAN'S AIM THROUGH LIFE. 



And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience void 
of offence toward God and toward man.— Acts xxiv. 16. 

This is so weighty a passage that it must not 
be passed by without close observation. It may 
be considered as comprising, in so small a com- 
pass, the whole history of Christian practice, 
and that expressed in the most, plain and intel- 
ligible language; backed by all the force of 
apostolical authority, apostolical experience, and 
apostolical practice. Let us endeavour most 
seriously, though concisely, to enter into it, 
viewed in this light. 

I. One can hardly conceive of a more ex- 
pressive or concise view of the great practical 
aim, I do not say attainment, but the great aim, 
of a Christian than you have here ; " A con- 
science void of offence." 
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One might draw up a long list of Christian 
duties, and range or branch them out into a 
great many particulars of conduct, so as to load 
the memory, embarrass the spirit, and discourage 
the humble mind. For which reason, I verily 
believe, many a long sermon, though good in it- 
self, and some elaborate books that I could men- 
tion, have very little effect; they seem dry, and 
tedious, and discouraging. But it is one of the 
peculiarities and excellencies of Scripture, that 
much is said in a little compass. Thus there is 
a whole volume of practical rules in these three 
or four words — having " a conscience void of of- 
fence ;" and there is the sum total of Christian 
conduct couched in it. For what is the whole 
of the Christian's duty, and the whole of the 
Christian's aim, as such, but to guard against 
the accusations of conscience, both positively and 
negatively, with regard to sins of commission 
and omission ; to keep accounts clear there ; to 
be upon terms of friendship, harmony and peace 
with God's great representative within ; to he 
down at night upon the pillow of peace, and to 
rise in the morning with the sun shining in upon 
the mind, whether it does into the room or not. 
Some grasp at riches, others seek great things, 
but the Christian's highest object is that things 
be kept right here ; that whatever storms beat 
abroad, it may be peace at home ; that whoever 
blames and censures without, there may be a 
friend and advocate within ; that however ex- 
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tal arduousness of this; the labour, and disci- 
pline, and assiduity it requires. 

I exercise myself. The Apostle does not say, 
" I have attained it, but I aim at it, and I find 
it hard work to keep up that aim. It requires 
so much vigilance, so much self-denial, so much 
struggle with myself; there is so much imper- 
fection and failure, that it is like a constant ex- 
ercise and discipline to me." And this is just as 
the Christian finds it. And in this view he is a 
striking contrast to two sorts of characters— r in 
some respects very opposite to each other, and 
yet alike in this distinguished from the Chris- 
tian — to the presuming professor and the super- 
ficial and pharisaical pretender. The presuming 
Antinomian professor, will tell you, that to talk 
of keeping " a conscience void of offence," or to 
aim at it, is altogether legal and unevangelical. 
Trust in Christ is all the righteousness he is 
concerned about. On the other hand, the super- 
ficial pharisaical professor tells you he has a 
veTy good heart; his conscience is calm and 
clear, while he looks no further than a few exter- 
nal duties; but neither of these know what 
Paul meant, or what Paul felt when he said, " I 
exercise myself." It is the Christian, and the 
Christian only, that enters into the meaning of 
that word ; because that one word in a manner 
contains the whole history of his own practical 
experience. " I exercise myself." I see it to 
be the most blessed thing in the world if I could 
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but attain it. I feel the importance of it ; I see 
the necessity of it ; I daily aim at it ; and, alas ! 
daily fail; but I return to the charge ; I exer- 
cise, I discipline, accustom myself I hope to 
make this my object; and yet how often am I 
thrown back in my pursuit. Still, I dare not 
give up that pursuit; but, " forgetting the things 
that are behind, I reach forth unto those that are 
before." Again, 

V, In this passage you have the great prin- 
ciple that feeds and supports this exertion and 
exercise of mind towards this great object. 
" Herein do I exercise." " Herein :" — in what 1 
What went before; — " Hope towards God of a 
resurrection both of the just and the unjust." 
In other words, the great doctrine of eternity, 
and hope towards God, through Jesus Christ, 
of. a blessed eternity. And these are the two 
things that give weight and authority to con- 
science, and energy to the exertions and exer- 
cises of the soul towards it — the prospect of 
eternity, and hope towards God of a blessed 
eternity. If I expected that I should, by and 
by, die like one of the brutes, and had nothing 
to look for beyond death, I should think it of 
comparatively little consequence whether I acted 
agreeably to conscience or not. In some in- 
stances it would be prudent to do so, in others I 
might gain, in the worldly sense of the word, by 

violating conscience; so that it is eternity ! eter- 

12 
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nity ! that gives conscience all its weight. We 
shall rise again — there is a world after this : 
" We shall all stand Before the judgment seat 
of Christ, that every one may receive according 
to the deeds done in the body, whether they be 
good or bad." 

And it is the Gospel hope of a blessed eternity, 
that supports the conscientious exercises of a 
good man's mind. If there were no Saviour, 
and no Gospel, and no Scripture promises, and 
no Christian encouragements ; if eternity were 
nothing but a dark and dreadful gulph, unillu- 
mined by the light of life, I should have no 
heart ; I should have nothing to feed a daily re- 
gard to conscience. I should say to myself— 
what does it avail 1 what end does it answer 1 
it will all end in the blackness of darkness and 
despair. But it is hope towards God that sup- 
ports the struggle, that feeds the exercise of the 
Christian's mind. " Be steadfast, immoveable ; 
always abounding in the work of the Lord; for- 
asmuch as you know that your labour shall not 
be in vain in the Lord." " Be not weary in 
well-doing, for in due season ye shall reap, if ye 
faint not." " Gird up the loins of your minds, 
be sober, and hope to the end, for the grace that 
is to be brought unto you, at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ." 

APPLICATION. 

1. The sentiment in the text receives prodi- 
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gious additional force from the consideration of 
the lips from whence it proceeds. The same 
sentiment, coming from one person, has tenrfbld 
more weight than when coming from another dif- 
ferently circumstanced. Old Israel's grateful 
remarks on the wisdom, faithfulness, and good* 
new of God to him, came with far more weight 
than if bft had lived in ease and calmness all 
his days, and had not known what afflictions 
were. Solomon's remarks on the vanity of life, 
awe with ten-fold more weight from him than 
from a poor man that had seen nothing hut po- 
verty and misery all his days : so such a senti- 
ment as this text comes with more weight from 
the apostle Paul than almost any other man, or 
any other apostle ; not merely because he was 
inspired ; not merely because he was a prisoner, 
and perhaps did not know but he was soon to 
end his days, but for another season, because he 
was the great champion of salvation by grace, 
and justification by faith in Christ. He in* 
sisted more upon this fundamental doctrine in 
his writings than any of the other apostles, than 
perhaps all of them put together; so much so, 
that many, you know, have taken occasion from 
his writings to place the whole of religion in 
believing this doctrine ; but with how little rea- 
son, upon how false and delusive a foundation, is 
obvious ; because this very champion for free 
grace, this strenuous asserter of justification by 

faith, was the very person that uttered this text; 

id 
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was so sensible of the importance of a consci- 
entious conduct, of a daily aim at " a conscience 
void of offence both towards God and towards 
man/' and that this be habitual, and steady, and 
constant ; and says it of himself, " Herein do / 
exercise myself." Surely, if any couM be saved 
upon a presumptuous Antinomian trust, surely it 
would have been the great patron and maintainer 
of the supposed doctrine ; and yet even he dare 
trust there no otherwise than in a way of prac- 
tical influence : even he, while he rested on the 
great foundation, looked habitually and daily to 
the evidences of a conscientious conduct ; " Here- 
in do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man." 
2. We learn why it is, that the most truly and 
strictly conscientious men most prize the Gos- 
pel, and most eagerly and earnestly fly for refuge 
to Christ and his grace. For this is a certain 
fact. It is so in the case of the Apostle. He 
that exercised himself, " to have a conscience 
void of offence both towards God and man ;" he 
whose " rejoicing was this, the testimony of con- 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, he had had his conversation in the world ;" 
and he, who in a very important sense " had 
lived in all good conscience unto .this day;" 
even he " counts all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his 
Lord;" "knows whom he has believed;" and 
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draws his fundamental consolations from hence, 
that he is " persuaded he is able to keep what 
he has committed to him against that day/' And 
I will venture to say, that if you select in your 
own minds the most upright, consistent, honora- 
ble, exemplary, conscientious man, of your 
whole acquaintance; if you hear him talk about 
religion, and he speak upon this subject, you 
will .find that the worst sinner in the world, pe- , 
nitentially awakened to a sense of his state, does 
not more prize a Saviour ; does not more fully 
acknowledge the necessity of salvation by grace ; 
does not more earnestly disclaim all merit ; does 
not more entirely rest his hope upon mercy. 
Howe, Watts, Doddridge, Leighton, Baxter, and 
ten thousand more are instances in point. 

Now what can be the reason of this — that 
those who are the most conscientious, who come 
nearest to'" a conscience void of offence," and 
have the least need of a salvation by grace, least 
necessity for a Saviour, should most prize him 1 
! it is perfectly intelligible to one who knows 
any thing experimentally what real Christianity 
is. There are some here, I trust a good many, 
that perfectly understand how it is. The fact 
is, that the man whose supreme aim it is to have 
'< a conscience void of offence," and who is daily 
aiming at it, will experience so many humbling 
failures, will come so short in this voidness of 
offence, in so many things will offend all, that 
the very best will be the very first to sink into 
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self-despair, will be more sensible than others of 
the necessity and value of Christ and the Gos- 
pel ; and with the most perfect consistency will 
bring these two passages together; "herein do 
I exercise myself, to have a conscience void of 
offence toward God and man;" "and yet I ac- 
count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord." 

3. I do scarcely know any one single distinct 
word in the whole Bible more discriminating in 
the connection in which it lies than that one 
word in the text — " I exercise myself." I do 
not know any one word any where in the Bible 
that contains more in its connection than that 
word, considered as a test of character. Such a 
word, in its connection, is like a watch-word in 
an army, that all the sentinels and soldiers un- 
derstand, but nobody else. And if you do not 
understand what I mean, without my explaining 
it, I should really consider it as a strong symptom 
that you know little of the Apostle's writings, or 
of religion. A man whose Christianity all 
consists in a set of dry uninfluencing notions will 
not enter into it: a man whose Christianity con- 
sists in a fiery zeal about doctrines will not 
enter into it : a man whose Christianity consists 
in the multiplicity of his services and duties will 
not enter into it : a man who rests his hope upon 
the goodness of his heart and the firmness of his 
character will not enter into it; but the man 
whose Christianity is an inward thing, a renewed 
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nature, a second birth, a vital principle, lead- 
ing him, as a poor, dependant, helpless sinner, to 
lay hold of Christ, and mercy through him, for 
life and salvation; "to walk humbly with God, 
doing justly, and loving mercy ;" " to deny him- 
self, and take up his cross;" whom " the grace of 
God is teaching to deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in the world ;" who cannot be satisfied with pre- 
sent attainments, with any thing he is, or has 
gained; "but forgetting the things which are 
behind, presses towards the mark for the prize 
of his high calling of God in Christ Jesus," he 
will understand that word in its connection in 
the text, " I exercise." He will enter into the 
full meaning of the Apostle, and feel the justice 
and force, and weight of it; because this is the 
very thing that is his daily business, his daily 
aim ; and he finds this daily business and daily 
aim just what it was to the Apostle — an exer- 
cise, a constant discipline, an arduous, laborious, 
and, too often, discouraging employment. Now, 
my friends, do you know what this is ] Does 
your own heart, your own experience explain it 
to you, while I am talking to you about it, per- 
haps better than I — better than words can ? If 
so, it looks as if you had been taught by the 
same spirit that instructed St. Paul, and had 
been partakers of the same grace. Again, 

4. Learn what would make this exercise 
much less laborious, much less self-denying, 
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much less painful than it is. This lies in 
that word of the Apostle, " herein'* It is being 
more conversant with eternity ; and Christianity 
being more a matter of choice, and love, and 
hope to us. We are so much conversant with 
present things, so much interested by them; 
eternity is treated so much as a faint and distant 
thing; and our religion is so much a matter of 
dry duty, and not of choice, affection, and enjoy- 
ment, that the wheels of conscience drag heavi- 
ly ; the conscientious exertions and exercises of 
the mind, both towards God and man, are con- 
strained; like drawing a carriage up-hill, or 
through rough and rugged roads. We only 
need to look more at " the things which are not 
seen and eternal," to enjoy more of the pleasures 
of a Christian conscience. This would make 
this exercise I speak of more easy; would 
act like oil to the wheels of conscience. And 
one grand reason why the apostles and first 
Christians got more easily to this attainment, 
this " conscience void of offence," was, that they 
lived in times of peril and persecution, and more 
in the view of eternity, and their religion was 
more to them, they entered into it; and enjoyed 
it more. But if this be the case, what a view 
does this subject give us of the case of those 
that pay little or no regard to conscience at all, 
either towards God or man; who live (and 
how many such are there) without principle and 
without conscience, or any concern to exercise 
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themselves in this way. Because, in this case, 
conscience may be compared to a sleeping lion, 
which an ignorant savage plays about, and trifles 
with, without fear of danger, or any concern to 
obtain security from him, till the hour of dark- 
ness, when the dreadful animal awakes, darts 
upon his prey, with an irresistible spring, 
and a roar of thunder, and tears him limb 
from limb. Such will an unpacified and un- 
purified conscience be to the sinner another 
day. When eternity opens, and the tribunal of 
God comes in sight, then will be the time when 
conscience will awake its wrath without delay! 



SERMON VIL 



TO LIVE CHRIST; TO DIE GAIN. 



For to me to live ii Christ, and to die is gain.— Phil. i. 21. 

I know but two questions that a truly wise 
man would think it of any essential consequence 
to ask, in regard to himself. The first is, " what 
is the great and proper object of life V and the 
other, " what is to be expected beyond life?" 
And where will you find a more complete answer 
to both these questions than in the noble lan- 
guage of the text — " for me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain ;" and the one is inseparably 
connected with the other. 

Now my business will be, 

I. To enquire the meaning of this language, 
" for me to live is Christ ;" and, secondly, the 
ground on which it may be inferred, that where 
that is the case, " to die will be gain." 

Now we know the Apostle too well to under- 
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stand him here in any sense savouring of enthu- 
siasm and extravagance ; as if he lived a life of 
constant religious rapture ; or, in his ordinary 
course as a Christian, depended upon any vi- 
sionary intercourse with Christ ; or thought it 
his duty to shut himself out from the world, and 
employ all his time in prayer and devotion. 
Nothing of this sort appears in his life and wri- 
tings. In this respect he was in the world, and, 
as an inhabitant of the world, he lived and acted 
like other men. One sentence will compre- 
hend his general meaning, viz. — Christ was the 
great object of his life ; he lived upon him, lived 
with him, and lived to him. Hence we have an 
instructive and interesting view of the Christian 
life as such. It is a "life of dependance upon 
Christ; a life of communion with him; and a 
life of conformity and devotedness to him. 

1. True experimental Christianity is a life of 
dependance upon Christ. If you are a child, 
brought up and maintained in your father's 
house, your's is a life of dependance upon your 
parent. If you are a pauper, generously taken, 
when you were starving and naked, into an opu- 
lent family, your's is a life of dependance on 
that family, and you see it to be so, if you see 
your case in a true light. Now this is just the 
state of the Christian in regard to Jesus Christ, 
and the light in which he views it. Your souls 
live upon Jesus Christ, by faith and love, from 
day to day. What he was, what he said, what 

K 
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he did, what he suffered, what he revealed, what 
he purchased, what he promised, is the mainte- 
nance, the food, the support of your spiritual 
life, as corporeal food, in the circumstances be- 
fore described, would be to your bodies. This is 
exactly the Apostle's meaning in that other pas- 
sage — " The life that I live in the flesh, I liv£ by 
faith on the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me." " I exercise a daily, believing, 
penitent, humble dependance upon him, and I 
find this to be life to my soul." And so it is. 
It is what the sensual natural man discovers and 
understands nothing about ; but it is as real to a 
Christian as the strength and nourishment which 
his body derives from bread and other food. 
The exercises of it are not visible to the eye of 
the world, but they are real to the consciousness 
of a spiritual and renewed mind, just as a child 
or a pauper, in the circumstances before alluded 
to, who sees his case as it is, has an habitual 
sense and consciousness of his dependance for 
subsistence on his temporal benefactor. There 
is not a Christian here but understands my 
meaning, though to others it may seem like 
speaking parables ; and this is one fundamental 
characteristic of the Christian life. 

2. True experimental Christianity is a life of 
communion with Christ. I do not mean by this, 
constant, actual, literal exercises of devotion and 
piety. This is not the experience of a Christ- 
ian; it is not the intended attainment of the 
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present state ; it is not consistent with many 
other claims of Gospel duty. But it may be 
illustrated by the case of two of the dearest and 
most intimate friends who live in the same 
house. They are not always together; they are 
not always talking together; they are not always 
expressing affection to each other in acts of 
kindness; but there is a kind of habitual cordial 
intercourse between them from day to day; 
" they dwell together in unity." And this is il- 
lustrative of actual Christian communion with 
Jesus Christ. 

The Christian life is a life of mental and spi- 
ritual intercourse with Jesus Christ, in the daily 
devout exercises of the closet; looking to him as 
mediator and intercessor ; in reading and medi- 
tating on the word, especially the New Testa- 
ment ; in receiving spiritual supplies of strength 
and support under trial, and temptation, and dif- 
ficulty ; in the ordinances of the Sabbath, the 
house of God, and at the table of the Lord. 

In these cases Jesus Christ and the Christian 
believer are like friends dwelling together, con- 
versing together in mutual habits of friendship 
and affection. This is the purport of the Apos- 
tle's prayer for the Ephesians ; " That Christ 
might dwell in their hearts by faith." And this 
is the purport of that promise, " If any man 
love me he will keep my word, and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself unto him ; and 
my Father will love him, and we will come and 

, K2 
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make our abode with him;" by spiritual commu- 
nion and intercourse. And though the degree in 
which this is experienced is different in different 
persons, and in the same person at different 
times, yet the thing itself enters into the essence 
of the Christian life. " Our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his son Jesus Christ." 
You may as well suppose that two friends, who 
cordially love one another, can live in the same 
house, and yet have no conversation, never see 
each other, and have no connection whatever 
with each other, as picture to yourself a Christ- 
ian without any communion with Christ. Again, 

3. True experimental and practical Christi- 
anity consists in conformity and devotedness to 
Christ. This I take to be the grand meaning of 
the Apostle here — " To me to live is Christ." I 
devote my whole being to him ; I do not value 
my existence at all, but as it is consecrated and 
wholly given up to his service and cause; I 
would not desire to live for any other purpose at 
all. 

Now all Christians are not intended to be 
apostles, nor to give themselves up in the same 
sense to the Gospel cause ; and therefore we are 
not to explain it in the extreme sense in which 
it was applicable to the Apostle. But the Christ- 
ian life, as such, consists in its devotedness and 
conformity to Christ; that is, " Whether I am a 
preacher, a statesman, a magistrate, a trades- 
man, a mechanic, or a husbandman; whether I 
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am a master or a servant in affluence, or poverty ; 
whatever my station or lot in life may be, it is 
the great object of my life to be governed by the 
precepts influenced by the spirit ; to exercise 
the temper, and live to the honor of Christ." 
There it is that I employ my time; my bodily 
strength; my mental powers ; my property, and 
my influence, as he has directed in his precepts, 
and by his example ; that I treat and obey him 
as my master and my life. 

That is one essential view of the text, " to 
live to Christ ;" to live as he lived, and as he 
has commanded me to live. And that is the 
meaning of such a passage as " Whatever you 
are, whatever station you fill, and whatever you 
do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto 
men." It is beautifully illustrated by what the 
Apostle says to servants, " to be obedient to 
their own masters, to please them well in all 
things, not answering again, not privately de- 
frauding ; but shewing all good fidelity, that they 
may adorn the doctrine of God, their saviour, in 
all things. Intimating, that filling up one's sta- 
tion, and discharging the duties of it, under the 
authority and out of regard to the honor of 
Christ, is expressly living to him, whatever that 
station be. This appears to me to be the Apos- 
tle's meaning, " To me to live is Christ;" and 
this brings us to the second part of the subject, 
namely, 
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II, The ground we have to infer, that when 
" to live is Christ, to die will be gain." The 
Apostle, without any hesitation or doubt, con- 
nects the one with the other. 

There is nothing within the whole compass of 
human meditation a more complete secret, over 
which a more dark and impenetrable veil is cast, 
than the state which is to be after death, as to 
the particular circumstances of it. It is in vain 
to describe or conjecture as to particulars, be- 
cause we have no clue to go by, and can know 
and tell nothing about it ; a bird in the shell 
might as weH attempt to understand what it is 
to take wing and mount into the air, or a babe in 
the womb what it is to be a philosopher or a 
general. 

Hence, what the Scripture says about it, is 
either high-wrought figurative representations, 
and nothing more, in condescension to our weak- 
ness, or some general sentiments that do not 
descend to any particulars. Of this latter des- 
cription is that in the text, " To me to live is 
Christ," and if so, " to die is gain." I do not 
say what it is, and I do not know what it is as 
to particulars, only I know it will be gain ; it 
will be gloriously to my advantage ; if I " live 
to Christ," I shall get by death whenever it 
comes ; it will be a prize to me, somehow or 
other, though I cannot particularly tell how. My 
remaining business will be to shew you how 
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certain this is, that if life be Christ, death will 
be gain. 

1. This appears that whatever world death 
shall introduce us to, Christ will be Lord of it. 
Suppose you had a son as dear to you, and as 
deservedly so, as Joseph was to Jacob, and you 
had authentic intelligence from abroad that that 
son now resided in some distant country, had 
risen to great power, authority, and opulence, 
and you had received a most affectionate ex- 
press invitation from him, under his own hand, 
to come and settle there, oirthe assurance that 
he could and would amply provide for you 
as long as you live; why though you never were 
in that country, and knew nothing about it as to 
particulars, yet from the situation, the affluence, 
and influence of your son there, you would be 
satisfied it would be gain to you to remove. 
Now apply this : If to you " to live be Christ," 
to die will certainly be gain ; because, though 
you know nothing about the particulars of the 
world beyond the grave, yet you know, whatever 
it be, He whose you are, and to whom you live, 
is Lord of it, and therefore can and will make 
your removal to it gain and glory to you. " Fear 
not ; I am He that liveth and was dead ; and, 
behold ! I am alive for evermore, and have the 
keys of death and the invisible world." " In 
my Father's house are many mansions ; if it 
were not so I would have told you : I go to pre- 
pare a place for you." " If any man serve me 
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let him follow me, and where I am there also 
shall my servant be." There is more solid sa- 
tisfaction in these hints, than in the most high- 
wrought descriptions of futurity that can be 
given. 

2. If to live be Christ, to die will be gain, 
because the graces and tempers included in 
such a life as the Christian's, must be the seed, 
the root, the commencement of the happiness of 
that world, whatever it be as to particulars. 

We talk, and justly talk, of the blessings of 
harvest — what a rich and fertile increase harvest 
produces ; but though we had never seen a har- 
vest, and were not judges at all of the nature of 
its increase, yet I think we could be made easily 
to understand, and certainly to see what kind of 
persons they must be who would reap the bless- 
ings of it. Though we know nothing of the 
particulars of harvest, we should readily per- 
ceive that the man that sowed weeds would not 
reap wheat ; that if there were any gain in har- 
vest, it woulcTbe to him that sowed grain that it 
was capable of being gainful. So though we 
know nothing of the particulars of the world 
after death, yet we are certain that all the gain 
there is must centre in him that is meet for it ; 
to whom blessedness would be blessedness ; who 
had tempers, and dispositions, and tastes of soul 
suited to true happiness : — and who is this but 
he to whom " to live ^is Christ V 9 If there be 
any thing to be gained by death, it must be by 
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him : he must be the person ; because the very 
tempers which he exercises are the seeds, the 
requisites, the internal qualifications for it 
Hence it is said, " Blessed are the poor in spi- 
rit, for their's is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 
So " be not deceived, God is not mocked; what* 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap : he 
that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, but he that soweth to the spirit shall 
of the spirit reap life everlasting." Once more, 
3. If to live be Christ, to die will be gain, 
because we are assured there will be an illustri- 
ous manifestation of Jesus Christ, for the very 
purpose of making it so. Though the particu- 
lars of another world be unknown, and are not 
and cannot be revealed, yet there is a certain 
change, an essential, magnificent, and most im- 
portant change in the human circumstances and 
structure, as clearly revealed as the sun at noon, 
which conveys the most exalted ideas of gain 
by death, though we cannot understand particu- 
lars. What think you of that passage, " Our 
conversation is in heaven, from whence we look 
for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his own most glorious body, according 
to the working whereby he is able even to sub- 
due all things to himself ?' Now here is no 
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again and again, " I have very handsomely pro- 
vided for you in my will ; you may depend upon 
being taken care of when I die ;" how affronting 
would it be if you would not take his general 
assurance, but were prying, and enquiring, and 
hinting a wish to know what the sum would be. 
Some by this very means have lost the favor of 
the relation, and the legacy too. Men love to 
have their generosity trusted; trust the Re- 
deemer in the same way. If you live to me, 
death shall be gain to you and that is enough ; 
leave me to decide the how, and the what, and 
every thing else about it. " Where I am, there 
also shall my servant be." It is enough that the 
"Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel;" leave 
him to prove his own word, and wait his time 
for the fulfilment of it. " Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God, but it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be ; but when he shall appear we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is." 

3. Learn the importance of always keeping 
together in the state of your mind what God, in 
his purpose and word, has inseparably joined to- 
gether. 

If death be gain to you, it must be in con- 
nection with life being Christ to you. Thou- 
sands want to gain by death, without making 
Christ their life; but it is the vainest of all vain 
hopes. You that are farmers might just as well 
expect to grasp the riches of the harvest without 
sowing, or ploughing, or manuring your land in 
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the spring. If a tree bears fruit there must be 
a root to it : if death be blessedness in the end, 
there must be faith and holiness in the way. 
And, O Christians ! if we did but live more to 
Christ ; if he were more to us as our life ; if we 
were more dependant upon him, had more com- 
munion with him, were more conformed to him, 
the prize of the gain of death would be more 
inviting : we should be more willing to die, and 
more count of death, and bear the deaths of our 
friends with more composure. In short, if the 
Apostle's sentiment did but penetrate our souls, 
and influence our lives more, " to us to live is 
Christ/ 1 our trials, and fears, and discourage- 
ments, would be all swallowed up in what fol- 
lows-—" to die is gain." 
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SERMON VIII. 



THE WORSHIP OF CHRIST IN HEAVEN 
ILLUSTRATED AND IMPROVED. 



And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round about 
the throne, and the beasts and the elders.— Rev. v. 11 to 14. 

The paragraph expounded in the morning 
contained a most sublime description of the su- 
preme dignity of the Redeemer ; his amazing 
stoop of condescending humiliation, in being 
obedient unto death ; the subsequent dignity to 
which God has exalted him, in his human and 
mediatorial nature — "a name above every 
name;" and the universal homage that should 
eventually be paid him — " that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow." The verses just 
read, in some respects carry us further still; 
they give us a kind of look into the eternal 
world, and inform us how he is actually treated 
there. Now it would be easy to describe here, 
and in strong and pompous language to expatiate 
cm, the exaltation and glory of Christ ; but then 
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■ry little real instruction would be conveyed, 
^^ __id very little just impression made upon your 
^^^•miuds. My object, therefore, will be studiously 
to keep within the bounds of Scripture ; to draw 
all I say originally from them ; and for this pur- 
pose, first, to select the leading views which this 
passage seems intended to give us, in this dis- 
tant and mortal state, of the exaltation of 
Christ, and then make some improving observa- 
H^» tions on the whole. 

Jj^r Now in order to clear the way for some pre- 

U^t cise and instructive ideas on this subject, it is 

|^, necessary to remark, that the representations we 

j^, have here of a throne, and angels standing about 

^ it, vocal praises, the voices of angels, creatures 

^ under the earth and in the sea, visible forms of 

I -being, here called beasts or living creatures, and 

elders, literal prostration of persons at the foot 

of the throne ; these and such like circumstances 

may be, for ought we know, and probably are, 

all scenery, introduced in accommodation and 

compassion to our weakness, and our little and 

contracted conceptions of things. These are to 

be set aside as out of the question, as what we 

know nothing about, how far they are literally to 

be understood, or whether in any sense to be 

literally understood at all. Having set aside all 

this as not to be discussed at all, because we 

have no knowledge upon the subject, we shall, 

with the greater advantage, approach to the 

plain, obvious, interesting sentiments conveyed; 
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in which we cannot well he mistaken, and which 
are calculated to be truly useful to us. 

I. Here then one sentiment is perfectly clear, 
and intentionally conveyed here, and that is the 
supreme majesty of Christ in heaven, represent- 
ing what the Apostle says of him as actually 
taking place ; that he is exalted to the most 
eminent dignity; has a name above every name; 
that all orders, ranks, and classes of created 
spirits there, are his inferiors ; that he is exalted 
far above all principality and power, might and 
dominion, and every name that can be named* 
This, the whole drift of the passage, must strike 
the most common reader as intended to convey. 

II. Another circumstance I think is palpable 
and certain, viz. — that Christ is universally re- 
cognized and adored in heaven, under his dis- 
tinct character and title as the Redeemer of 
men. You know in a great empire, among men, 
events which take place in some little petty pro- 
vince or island, at a distance from the capital, 
though great in the eyes of the inhabitants of 
that province or island, yet are hardly known or 
noticed in the metropolis. But that is not the 
case here. Mean and distant, and inconsidera- 
ble as this world may be in itself, in the vast 
empire of God, the knowledge of the great work 
he has been transacting here by Christ, has 
reached those sacred regions; has spread through 
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the eternal world; has excited curiosity and 
wonder, and employed and improved the souls of 
superior spirits. 

'It is said, that " now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places is made known 
by the Church, or through the medium of the 
transactions of redemption in the Church, the 
manifold wisdom of God;" "which things the 
angels desire to look into." And it appears from 
the Gospel history, that they did greatly interest 
themselves in the progress of it ; predicted his 
conception, announced his birth. A multitude of 
them ushered him into the world with anthems 
of sublime praise ; appeared to him repeatedly 
to strengthen and comfort him under his incar- 
nate sorrows ; were the attendants of his cross 
and his tomb ; and are here represented as re- 
cognising and adoring him under his special cha- 
racter, as the Lamb that was slain — " Worthy 
is the Lamb !" So that redemption is the gene- 
ral ground-work of the homage of heaven to the 
exalted Saviour. Again, further, 

III. I think we may, with considerable clear- 
ness and certainty, draw information from this 
passage, as to several distinct orders of glorified 
spirits, that do and will join in this sublime ho- 
mage to our exalted Lord. The Church, for in- 
stance, is manifestly and distinctly pointed out ; 
that is, the whole body of the redeemed from 
among men, both under the Old Testament dis- 
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pensation and the New, denoted by the four-and- 
twenty elders, which, for aught I know, all in- 
terpreters explain of the twelve patriarchs and 
the twelve Apostles, the heads and representa- 
tives of the Jewish and Christian churches. 
These are represented as falling down before the 
Lamb, and adoringly exclaiming and singing, 
" Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, out of every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people." 

Another order consists of those dignified and 
blessed spirits, which are denominated angels, 
the servants and messengers of God, who kept 
their first estate, who are all ministering spirits, 
and stand before the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. They are expressly mentioned as join- 
ing in the great anthem, " Worthy, worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain !" 

Another order and class of beings is intro- 
duced under the title, in our translation, of 
beasts, but more properly rendered living crea- 
tures ; that is, I am inclined to think, unknown 
intelligences, of whom we have no revelation at 
all : forms of existence of which no distinct dis- 
covery is made to us. 

We have some ideas of angels, of their cha- 
racters, their qualities, their offices : Scripture 
gives considerable information about them ; but 
there is a species of beings introduced, of whom 
no revelation is made at all, only that they are 
living creatures: by which, perhaps, it is in- 
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tended to intimate that there will be classes of 
beings from regions unknown and undiscovered, 
of whose nature and origin we have no concep- 
tion at all, that will assemble in the regions 
above, and join with the redeemed and angelic, 
world in sacred homage at the feet of the blest 
Redeemer : that the very news of so much 
mercy to brother beings like us, distant and un- 
known, will flood their hearts with joy, and call 
forth even their homage to our great deliverer. 

Aggun, the whole animate creation is repre- 
sented as another party in this general homage ; 
" And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth," &c. What 
this may specifically and distinctly mean we 
cannot pretend, in this state of darkness and 
distance, fully to understand or explain ; only, 
perhaps, we are safe in going thus far, that when 
the whole plan of redemption shall be consum- 
mated, the amazing scheme accomplished, after 
the end of all things, the Redeemer shall be fi- 
nally enthroned in some sublime and incompre- 
hensible sense ; the whole universe of creatures 
shall be brought to own and pay. him homage as 
Lord and King ! All nature, in its various forms 
of being, shall adore him! 

IV. Another circumstance we may safely 
mention, is the multitude of his adorers. " And 
I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the living creatures, 
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and the elders ; and the number of them was 
ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands:" such immense multitudes as 
were absolutely countless. And it is observa- 
ble that this is spoken only of the angels ; so 
that without pretending to assert any thing from 
such a hint as this, one may fairly gather, or at 
least conjecture, that the whole number of inha- 
bitants now living upon the earth, nay, the 
whole number that ever have lived, or ever will 
live upon it, from its creation to its dissolution, 
may bear but a small proportion in point of 
numbers to the immensity of that assembly 
from whose lips this song shall proceed — "Wor- 
thy is the Lamb !" and, without any exaggera- 
tion, what a scene must it be ! 

When I attended the oratorio of the Messiah, 
some years ago, in Westminster Abbey, where 
were the king and royal family, between two 
and three thousand auditors, and twelve hundred 
performers, and this very chorus was performed, 
" Worthy, worthy is the Lamb !" I thought it 
would have been too much for me ; I felt it thrill 
through my whole frame ; the hair of my head 
almost stood up, and the ground trembled under 
my feet. But what a little pigmy petty scene 
was this, compared with what the text must be 
intended to represent. Such ranks beyond 
ranks ; such unnumbered hosts of blessed spi- 
rits, encircled again with such unnumbered 
hosts, and hosts innumerable beyond them, all in 
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the music and harmony of heaven singing, 
" Worthy, worthy is the Lamb that was slain P' 
What must it be !" 

One other class of circumstances we may 
fairly draw from the representation in the text, 
and that is, the nature and properties of the ho- 
mage they pay to our exalted Lord. The homage 
itself is Christians adoring in him the exaltation 
of one so gloriously gracious — "Worthy, worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain !" But we may col- 
lect from the text several properties of this 
hymn as homage ; for instance, its cordiality. 
Amongst men, the exaltation of one often ex- 
cites the envy of another ; the higher one per- 
son rises, the more another repines, and the 
more glad would he be to pull him down. But 
here they are all cordially willing that he should 
wear the crown ; by the universal vote of the 
whole expanse of heaven he is thus exalted : — 
" Worthy, worthy is the Lamb !" 

«• Worthy the Lamb that died !*• they cry, 

" To be exalted thus ;'* 
M Worthy the Lamb !" our lips reply, 

" For he was slain for us !" 

Another property of this homage is fervor as 
well as sincerity. Among men, though your 
judgment and conscience tell you a man ought 
to be honored, yet your praise is sometimes cold 
and unfeeling; your whole soul is not in it. But 
here they are not only willing that he should 
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reign, but they pour out their whole souls in ex- 
pressing their joy that he does so. " Blessing, 
and honor, and glory, and power — worthy, wor- 
thy is the Lamb !" 

Again, another property of their homage is its 
humility. When our houses of lords and com- 
mons assign honor to out brave and successful 
admirals and generals, however well earned 
these honors are, it is considered as honor con- 
ferred; it is the superior honoring the inferior. 
But here how different ; they fall down before 
the Lamb, and before the throne ; they cast their 
crowns at his feet; " with joy they shrink to 
nothing there before the eternal All." 

Once more, another property of this homage 
is its harmony, its unanimity. Here frequently, 
when honors are conferred upon men, and 
amongst men, they are split and divided into 
parties. While one party are crying, long live 
such a man, others axe groaning, and hissing, 
and cursing : so when Christ himself was upon 
earth, while some cried, "Hosannah! blessed 
be he that cometh in the name of the Lord !" 
others cried, " Away with him ! crucify him !" 
But there, though " ten thousand thousand are 
their tongues, yet their joys and voices are but 
one." The chorus of angels, " Worthy is the 
Lamb !" is echoed by the Church, " Amen ! 
amen ! so, so let it be ;" and then round again, 
from the whole animal creation, crying, " Bless- 
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ing, and honor, and glory, and power!" The 
heavenly arches of the eternal skies ring but 
with one voice and one sound. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. How different will heaven be from what 
earth is. Here how little comparatively is the 
Redeemer known ; still less where he is known, 
truly Honored. How many oaths, and curses, 
and blasphemies instead of praises ; what con- 
tempt cast upon his cross ; what scandals brought 
upon his name ; how cold, and feeble, and jar- 
ring, comparatively, too often, the praises of his 
people. With what grief and tears is this la- 
mented by many a pious heart : but, ah ! my 
friends, when you get to heaven, you may wipe 
away all your tears, and dismiss all your griefs. 
There your Redeemer will ever receive honor, 
and abundance of it : there the contest, and the 
only contest will be, who shall love him the 
most, and adore him the best. There 



Princes to his imperial name 
Bend their bright sceptres down ; 

Dominions, thrones, and powers rejoice 
To see him wear the crown. 

Archangels sound his lofty praise 
Through every heavenly street, 

And lay their highest honors down, 
Submissive at his feet. 

His head, the dear majestic head, 
That cruel thorns did wound, 

See, what immortal glories shine. 
And circle it around ! 
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This is the man, the exalted man ! 

Whom we unseen adore ; 
But when our eyes behold his face, 

Our hearts shall love him more. 

2. Again, further — Is it possible that I should 
make one of this assembly, and join in such an- 
thems as these 1 When a humble lowly Christ- 
ian a little realizes such a subject as this, it is 
as if it could not be ; as if it damped his spi- 
rits, and dragged down his hope. It is, as Dod- 
dridge says, 

The lustre of so bright a bliss 

My feeble heart o'erbears ; 
And unbelief almost perverts 

The promise into tears. 

And yet, if you can cordially exalt the blessed 
Redeemer in your heart now; if he be the friend 
of your bosom, and the beloved of your soul ; if 
you can truly welcome him here in all his cha- 
racters, and adore, and trust, and submit to, and 
honor him as Lord of all, be assured, for an ab- 
solute certainty, however unworthy you think 
yourselves ; however guilty you have been ; 
however mean, and undeserving, and obscure 
you may be, he certainly intends you shall be 
one of his admirers and adorers. " He that 
hath wrought you for this self-same thing is 
God, who has thus given you the earnest of his 
Spirit." As really as there are angels in heaven, 
using this song, you shall one day join them ; 
because it was for such as you he stooped and 
died ; it was for such as you he humbled him- 
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self, made himself of no reputation, became obe- 
dient to death, even the death of the cross; 
that you might honor, and enjoy, and share his 
honors to all eternity : " Them that honor me I 
will honor :" " If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with him :" " If we die, we shall also live with 
him ;" " for God, who is rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith he hath loved you, wheft 
you were dead in sins, hath quickened you to- 
gether with Christ, and raised you up together, 
and made you sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus." 

3. We learn what is one grand end and object 
of the institution of the Lord's Supper. It is as 
the Apostle says, " To shew forth the Lord's 
death till he come." It is, in a figurative and 
sacramental way, to exhibit and hold forth the 
stupendous condescension and love of Christ, in 
humbling himself and becoming obedient unto 
death, till the time shall arrive when he shall 
appear in full exaltation and glory. So that 
when we meet together around that table, what 
are we to be considered as doing there ? Why 
a little handful of us are met together by his 
own appointment, and in obedience to his com- 
mand, in our little sphere, and in our humble 
way, to do our part towards keeping up in the 
world, and handing down to posterity, the me- 
morial of that grand, and great, and all moment- 
ous event, the humiliation and death of the 
adorable Son of God, with the humble hope 
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that when we are dead and gone, our children, 
and our childrens* children, may do their part 
towards the same end and purpose ; till at the 
consummation of all things these memorials shall 
be no longer needed, and he shall appear in 
exaltation and glory, to suffer, to die, to be for- 
gotten no more ; when memorials will be needed 
no longer, but he shall live and triumph in the 
hearts of his people through a blessed immor- 
tality. Once more, 

4, What an awful and just light does this 
subject throw on that passage, " His enemies 
shall be clothed with shame, but upon himself 
shall his crown flourish/' 

Nothing sinks the human mind much deeper 
into degradation and wretchedness, than the 
exaltation and glory of a hated rival. What a 
cutting, intolerable mortification was the dignity 
and exaltation of Mordecai to his mortal enemy 
Haman; all things else availed him nothing; 
his riches, and his family, and the favour of his 
prince, were all a blank to him. What, then, 
must it be to those who have despised the 
Saviour's cross, vilified his religion, rejected his 
Gospel, persecuted his people, degraded his 
character, trampled upon his love, to see him at 
last on such a throne, and with such an empire 
of adoring subjects all around him ! what a hell 
must these circumstances create in the heart of 
every foe of Christ's ! " To see him whom I 
have dishonoured and despised raised in his 
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exaltation beyond angels, principalities, and 
powers." "Kiss the Son, lest he be angry and ye 
perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled 
but a little : blessed are all they that put their 
trust in him." Amen. 
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SERMON IX. 



RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE EXPOSED. 



And Gallio cared for none of these things.— Act* xviii. 17. 

This is the remark of the historian on the 
spirit and conduct of the Roman pro-consul, not 
only with respect to what he calls questions of 
words and names in the Jewish institutions, but 
with respect to the violence that was done to 
the chief ruler of the synagogue before his face. 
" Gallio cared for none of these things." They 
were matters that he did not concern himself 
about. Now the use that I propose to make of 
the passage is certainly an accommodation of 
it, but I think not a forced or unnatural one. I 
think in the case of Gallio before us, we have a 
very apt and striking picture of the state of 
most men's minds, in reference to their spiritual 
and eternal concerns. It exactly describes the 
manner in which they treat the great subjects of 
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religion and the Gospel : " They care for none of 
these things." And here let me, 

I, Illustrate the fact itself, and then point out 
some of its causes and ill consequences. 

There certainly are characters in the world 
that " set themselves, and take counsel against 
the Lord and his anointed ;" men that by their 
study, their conversation, and their conduct, ex- 
plicitly take counsel against the Lord and his 
anointed, saying, "Let us break their bands 
asunder, and cast away their cords from us;" 
that with the citizens in the Gospel hate, and 
send messages after Christ, saying, " We wiU 
not have this man to reign over us." But 
true as this is in too many instances, this cer- 
tainly is not the character of the great majority 
of those who live under the Gospel. Fallen as 
men are, the generality of them cannot be said 
to go such insolent and abandoned lengths as 
these. The spirit of Gallio before us is a much 
truer description of them : " They care for none 
of these things :" they do not concern themselves 
about their souls and religion ; do not make them 
matters of importance; do not treat them as 
carrying with them any essential weight and 
moment. Religion is " not the good part, the 
one thing needful," with them ; " all things are 
not counted but loss for Christ." I believe if 
hearts could be searched, and characters truly 
canvassed, a very large proportion of this con- 
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gregation who are not Christians indeed, are 
persons of just this description; and if you 
would but give yourselves leave to think, and 
faithfully look inward upon yourselves, you 
would see, and must acknowledge, that this is 
just the fact. 

You do not absolutely hate your Maker and 
Saviour so as impiously to blaspheme them ; 
you would be shocked at the thought ; but you 
neglect them, forget them, do not sincerely love 
them. You do not scorn, you do not vilify, you 
do not persecute religion, but you are careless 
about it. You do not treat it as a weighty mo- 
mentous affair. You lie down and rise up, go 
out and come in, without thinking about it. Re- 
ligion is not a matter of necessity with you ,* 
you feel as if you could do very well without it ; 
as if it were rather an intruder, an incumbrance, 
than a blessed friend, or chosen good. You do 
not want to burn the 'Bible, but you will not se- 
riously read it. You would not abolish the Sab- 
bath, perhaps, but you will not seriously observe 
it. You would not shut up places of worship 
altogether, but j'ou come but seldom ; little things 
keep you away, or your minds habitually wan- 
der, or you sleep while you are there. " You 
care for none of these things." You do not say 
that it is no privilege to have a soul, but you are 
not concerned about the salvation of your soul. 
You do not deny the doctrine of eternity and a 
future state, but you do not give it practically 
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the weight of eternity ; you do not practically 
look at the things which are unseen, and which 
are eternal. 

I think there are a number of persons at this 
moment hearing me, that must be conscious that 
this is just their character. You are not at open 
rancorous war with the Gospel; but the most 
that can be said of you is, that you are only its 
careless, and indifferent, lukewarm, formal 
friends : " You care not for these things." 

Now it is a serious and interesting question, 
what can be the cause of this state — this care- 
lessness of mind with respect to subjects so 
confessedly momentous as those of the soul, the 
Gospel, and eternity. 

II. Let me, in the next place, trace it up to 
some of its sources. One, and that the main 
cause, is 

1, The native, deep-rooted depravity, and 
secret enmity of the heart to the best things; 
the proneness of the imagination of the heart to 
evil. For the openly hostile character that I 
mentioned just now, and the careless character, 
though they may widely differ in degree, yet in 
the main principle and spirit that influences 
them, they are essentially the same kind of per- 
sons. There is an enmity at- heart to the best 
things. Only in the former, depravity is ram- 
pant, breaks into outrage ; in the latter case it 
is latent, concealed, unseen — it operates like 
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leaven. In the former case the fire bursts into 
a flame ; in the latter, you see little but smoke : 
the fire is invisible, half smothered; but there it 
is, though it is not seen. Because it would be 
impossible that any should be careless about 
audi an important subject as religion, if he did 
not secretly dislike it. So that careless charac- 
ters about religion are as real proofs of the de- 
pravity of the heart as open enemies and infi- 
dels, though not in tiie same degree : and this 
carelessness is to be traced ultimately to the 
same source. But, 

2, Another subordinate cause of this careless- 
ness of character, is the prodigious force with 
which seen and present things act upon the 
minds of sensitive beings like us. 

We are in a world full of objects of sight, of 
taste, of touch, of hearing; and we have 
senses adapted and suited to these objects, 
which they attract and engage ; and they are 
always present to our view and access. They 
take up our time, engage our thoughts, stimulate 
our pursuits. And the subjects of the soul, the 
Gospel, and eternity, being spiritual and invisi- 
ble, not present, and immediate, and sensible, 
they require an abstraction, an exertion, an 
effort of mind, which men, in their fallen and 
imperfect state, are very indisposed to apply to 
them, and so are careless about them. They 
eat, they drink, they buy, they sell, they marry, 
and are given in marriage ; one goes to his farm, 
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another to his merchandise, and are fully taken 
up with the gain and pleasures of this life, and 
so make light of the greater and better things 
of the Gospel. The soul lies by neglected, re* 
ligion uncared about, eternity unprepared for. 
" They care for none of these things." 

3. I believe another cause of this carelessness 
of character is unbelief — a secret practical doubt 
of the reality of these great things. 

If men did but really and realizingly believe 
the truth and importance of the Gospel and eter- 
nity, they never could " care nothing" about 
them. If a man really believes that he is at 
the point of death, and that there is a medicine 
in the next room that will cure him if taken, he 
never can be careless, if he have his senses, 
whether he takes it or not : or if a man is abso- 
lutely certain he shall be executed on such a 
day, if a reprieve be not previously obtained, he 
can never be careless about the interest of a 
friend that could obtain it for him : so that where 
people care nothing about these things, they do 
not really believe the truth of them ; at least, 
they are just that to them, and no more, than if 
they did not believe them. They believe as if 
they believed them not — the belief has no effect. 
Which leads us to proceed, 

III. To point out the evils, the dangerous con- 
sequences of this carelessness about the best 
things. 
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1. Carelessness about these great things, 
though not equal in degrees of guilt, is as fatal 
to a man's salvation as the most open hostility, 
as the most shameless immorality. Upon the 
same principle as certain mortal distempers will 
as infallibly kill a man, if he neglects to take 
certain specific remedies and medicines, as if he 
positively swallowed the rankest poison; though 
the one case is neglect, and the other doing ac- 
tual violence to himself by poison, yet the 
essential effect in both cases is the same — his 
dissolution. So it is in religion. Though out- 
rageously blaspheming religion is a more guilty 
and a more awful way of destroying a man's 
soul, yet neglecting the Gospel, caring nothing 
about it, though a less shocking and terrifying 
way, is as effectual and certain a way of des- 
troying the soul as the other, because salvation 
is a positive thing, and Christianity is a positive 
character, and therefore if I do not possess sal- 
vation, I must perish for want of it ; and if I 
am not positively a Christian, I am an unbeliever, 
and must meet the doom of such, and come 
under that sentence, " He that believeth not shall 
be damned." Hence, if you observe, the case is 
put so in Scripture, with respect to them that 
set themselves against the Lord; he will " crush 
them with a rod of iron." But not only will he 
thus deal with respect to them, but if we are not 
of such a character, and exposed to such an ag- 
gravated doom, " how shall we escape, if we 
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neglect so great salvation V* The effect of care* 
lessness and neglect is essentially the same, 
though not so awful and aggravated in its conse- 
quences. The same as if a ship springs a leak 
and the crew ctjke nothing about it, and neglect 
the pump ; they^U as certainly go to the bot- 
tom as if one of the sailors, with a daring hand, 
threw a lighted candle into the powder room and 
wilfully blew up the ship. Or a man whose 
circumstances are sinking, his neglecting his 
affairs will as certainly lead to bankruptcy, as if 
he wantonly threw his goods into the street, or 
flung his property into the sea. The folly is more 
aggravated in the one case than in the other, but 
the general effect is the same. Just so is it by 
neglect of the soul and religion. But again, 

2. Another evil of carelessness is, that a time 
is sure to come when you will care about these 
things, and the probability is that you will begin 
to do so when all your care will answer no one 
good end to you. 

There are some things, perhaps, that one 
would wish people to care about; but then it 
reconciles one in a degree to their carelessness 
that a time may never come when it will be of 
any consequence to them whether they cared or 
not. To understand the science of mathematics 
or of astronomy might be of use to you ; but pro- 
bably the time may never come when you will 
care whether you knew any thing about it or not. 
But the case is as opposite as light to darkness 
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eternity, the consequences are incalculable: they 
reach into an uns6en, unknown state : their ex- 
tent and limits are entirely beyond and out of 
sight : I plunge into an ocean without bottom or 
shore : I leap into a gulph of outer darkness, 
without a single ray of light: I rush into an 
illimitable region, where every thing is vast, and 
boundless, and infinite ; and leave all the instru- 
ments of recovery, all the njeans of salvation, 
all the possibility of caring about my best inte- 
rests, to any purpose, behind me. O, my friends, 
do but weigh this thought! It is a dreadful 
thing for a careless soul to fall into the hands of 
the living God. 

IV. Let me now, once more, mention a few 
things, which, as important means and instru- 
ments, tend, by the blessing of God, to counter- 
act this carelessness of character. 

1. Form habits of serious reflection and early 
thoughtfulness. This is of incalculable import- 
ance. A habit of serious thoughtfulness is the 
root of all good ; and never does so much good 
come of it, as when it is formed in the early 
part of life. You never know a man come to 
any thing in religion that does not think. The 
great complaint of the divine Being himself is, 
" They do not consider." But where a person is 
brought to a habit of serious reflection upon the 
Gospel and divine things ; where this is real and 
rational ; where it is formed in the morning of 
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life, it is one of the best symptoms in the world 
of a religious kind ; and therefore I would press 
it upon my young friends with all possible se- 
riousness. It is certainly a great pleasure to us 
to see you regularly attend divine worship, and 
appear wakeful and attentive there ; but this is 
not all I mean. If you hear ever so constantly, 
or ever so much, yet could I know that i you 
never get alone, that you do not think in solitude 
on sacred subjects, that you have formed no ha- 
bit of serious reflection in private, I should have 
very little hope of any thing doing you good 
that you hear in public. There may be a con- 
stant attendance, and a great deal of hearing, 
for these are Very cheap things, where there is 
a great deal of essential carelessness of heart 
about the best things ; but if a man seriously, 
privately, personally, habitually thinks for him- 
self in the retired chamber and the retired hour, 
that looks as if things were fastening upon his 
mind, as if they had taken root, as if he heard 
in order to think, as if he did begin to care 
about these things. " Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful ; but whose delight is in the 
law of the Lord, and in his law doth he meditate 
day and night." " Mary kept these things, and 
pondered them in her heart." " Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good." Again, 

2, It is a great mercy to be kept by Providence 

N2 
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from situations and circumstances of temptation 
to carelessness, and to be thrown info some line, 
if it be a humble one, favorable to serious 
thoughtfulness. In this view, a man immersed 
in the world, always plunging and grasping after 
money, is greatly to be pitied, because he cares 
for that, and cares about nothing else, and gives 
himself no time for any thing else; so people 
that are fond of company, and almost always in 
company, and never easy alone, perpetually in 
pursuit of pleasure, are greatly to be pitied, be- 
cause such a state of mind is sure to induce a 
carelessness about better things : they have so 
many other things to mind, that they have no 
leisure for the one thing needftfi. So the case 
of such a man as that great statesman we re- 
ferred to before, swallowed up in public busi- 
ness, encompassed with flattery, fascinated and 
intoxicated with the prospects of increasing 
fame and honor, how little room, it is to be 
feared, was left to him for thoughtfulness, or 
serious reflection, or care about better things ! 
Verily, it is a great mercy to be thrown into a 
lower line and humbler circumstances, where 
one can have an opportunity (specially where 
there is a heart) to mind both worlds ; " to be 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord." To use the world as not abusing it ; 
to be laying up in store for ourselves a good 
foundation against the time to come, that we 
may lay hold of eternal life. Again, once more, 
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3. Afflictions and trials, poverty and disap- 
pointments, are often great and salutary mercies 
to counteract the carelessness of the heart. 
There is many a man that in the time of life, 
and health, and ease, and prosperity, has " cared 
for none of these things," more than Gallio did 
in the case before us; but when caught among 
thorns, when bound with cords of affliction, 
when his favbrite hope has been blasted, when 
thrown upon the bed of languishing, then his 
ear has been opened to discipline : then many a 
careless one has become careful : he that cared 
nothing about these things has been brought to 
, mind the one thing needful in good earnest ; to 
choose the good part which can never be taken 
away from him ; and hundreds and hundreds of 
such have had reason to bless God for such a 
rod. The destroyers of intemperate corporeal 
care have been the source of salutary and saving 
care of the soul and eternity. " These things 
ofttimes worketh God with man, to bring back his 
soul from the pit, and to enlighten him with the 
light of the living." - 
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SERMON X. 



FIXEDNESS AND PERSEVERANCE IN A COURSE 
OF CHRISTIAN DUTY RECOMMENDED. 



Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, immoveable, always 
abounding in the. work of the Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord. — 1 Cor. xv, 58. 

i 

With what a grace and propriety does a 
passage like this come from such a man as St. 
Paul, who so nobly exemplified what he so ear- 
nestly and affectionately recommended. The 
text, you see, is an exhortation and encourage- 
ment to his Corinthian fellow-Christians to a 
courageous perseverance in the Christian course. 
Now the question is, 

I, In what sense is the phrase, " the work of 
the Lord," to be taken in the connection of the 
text. 

You know it is frequently used to express 
the propagation of the Gospel, because the Gos- 
pel is emphatically God's cause; and to be the 
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instrument of propagating it is, in a special 
sense, to be employed in his work ; and if one 
were addressing an assembly of ministers, it 
might be very right to take it exclusively in 
this sense here ; but by no means edifying, or at 
all necessary, in order to do justice to the text, 
to take it in this sense in addressing a promis- 
cuous congregation ; because the phrase, " the 
work of the Lord," in the Apostle's sense of the 
term, is evidently of a far more general and ex- 
tensive meaning than the propagation of the 
Gospel: indeed, he was writing to the great 
body of Corinthian professors, very few of whom 
were preachers. "The work of the Lord," 
to a Christian as such, is the daily course of 
Christianity ; the daily calls of Providence, to 
Christian dependance, Christian labour, Chris- 
tian intercourse with God, Christian meditation 
and prayer, Christian suffering, Christian self- 
denial, Christian resistance to temptation, 
Christian usefulness : such things as these con- 
stitute " the work of the Lord" to a Christian as 
such, because these are the things which Chris- 
tians universally are called to by the Lord, and 
called to in dependance upon him, and in obe- 
dience to him. At the same time, while this is, 
I think, a just description of " the work of the 
Lord" in general to a Christian, yet its meaning 
as to particulars will vary according to the sta- 
tion a man is called to fill, his abilities, and the 
relations in which he stands to God and his 
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fellow-creatures. Now to me " the work of the 
Lord" in a great degree consists in studying, 
reading, meditating, and thinking; in taking pains 
to lead you into the Scriptures, and to lay open 
to you "the unsearchable riches of Christ ;" 
" warning every man, and teaching every man 
ki all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus. ,, To a young man it 
consists in taking pains to furnish his mind ; in 
obeying his parents and superiors ; and seeking 
true wisdom for both worlds betimes. To the 
father of a numerous family, it greatly consists 
in honest industry to provide for them; and 
daily labour, by precept and example, to bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. To menial servants, it consists in being 
obedient to their, own masters, according to the 
flesh; in singleness of heart, not with eye service, 
but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart." To magistrates, it consists 
in distributing justice, administering the laws 
righteously, and preserving the peace. And to 
men of opulence, in being ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate, deeming it more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

So, again, the application of " the work of the 
Lord" to particulars, depends not only upon the 
stations we fill, or the relations in which we 
stand, but upon the calls of Providence at the 
present moment. Thus what is " the work of 
the Lord" at one time may be the work of super- 
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fluity, superstition, and will-worship, nay, of 
Satan, at another. When I get up in the morn- 
ing, " the work of the Lord" lies in ray closet, to 
read the sacred word, to pour out my heart in 
prayer, to commit myself afresh to the blessed 
Redeemer, to seek guidance, direction, blessing, 
and strength for the day. As the day comes on, 
" the work of the Lord" lies in the returning 
duties of the day, bearing the trials, resisting 
the temptations, gratefully receiving the mercies 
of it, seizing its opportunities of being a blessing 
and doing good, learning the lessons providen- 
tially taught by its occurrences. This is "the 
work of the Lord" to me, attending to the calls 
of Providence at the present moment. But if I 
were in my closet when I ought to be getting 
my bread, it would not be the work of God but 
of superfluity, superstition, and will worship — 
what God does not command or expect. Or if I 
were at my secular employments when I ought 
to be in the house of God on his day, its 
being so grossly ill-timed would make it the 
work of Satan and not the work of God. So 
that the general calls of Christianity, the provi- 
dential calls of one's immediate station, and the 
sufferings, duties, and self-denials of the present 
moment, are the work of the Lord to a Christian 
as such. Well! having explained what this 
work of the Lord is, we proceed, 

II. To the Apostle's exhortation and advice 
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in respect to it ; and the advice is, " be sted- 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding." If we 
suppose that the Apostle affixed three different 
senses to the three different words, perhaps we 
shall not be far from the mark if we suppose 
them to be these : First — Let the work of the 
Lord be a daily fixed point with us — " be sted- 
fast." Secondly — In humble dependance on di- 
vine grace and aid, resolutely guard against 
temptations to swerve or deviate from it — " be 
unmoveable." And, thirdly, carry principle to 
its utmost extent ; apply it to every thing rela- 
ting to it — " always abounding." One part of 
the Apostle's advice is, 

1. That the work of the Lord be a steady 
fixed point with us. When you say, such a man 
is a man of business, what do you mean by it ? 
That he attends to business let what will be neg- 
lected; that he is daily at it; that he is not dis- 
couraged by difficulties ; that he patiently bears 
inconveniences in the course of it ; that he sub- 
mits to self-denials, and labours to answer his 
ends in it ; that he makes other things bend to 
it. Spiritualize this, and you have what the 
Apostle means, by being " stedfast in the work 
of the Lord." That it be a fixed point with one 
to be and appear to be the Christian from day 
to day ; steady to one's principles as a Christ- 
ian ; found at one's post as a Christian ; ready 
to do one's duty as a Christian; consistent in 
one's temper as a Christian ; regular, uniform, 
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conscientious, and honorable in one's conduct as 
a Christian : this is being stedfast in the work 
of the Lord — fixed, steady, all of a piece : " in 
the fear of the Lord all the day long." Again, 
another part of the Apostle's advice : 

2. A resolute guard against temptations, to 
swerve from it — " immoveable." As much as- 
to say, you will find a great many things break- 
ing in upon you, and upon the daily work of the 
Lord too, and you will find an unspeakable diffi- 
culty in maintaining your ground, keeping to the 
point as a Christian. And sure enough Christ- 
ians do find it so. The avocations of the world, 
the very nature of your employments in it, cross 
events ; still more, flattering pleasing tempta- 
tions ; the tempers and examples of those you 
are connected with ; but most of all, the wan- 
derings and deviations of a wicked heart, most 
miserably tend, more or less, to push aside the 
steadiest Christian from a fixed and constant 
pursuit of " the work of the Lord." Hence the 
suitableness, the necessity of the exhortation — 
" unmoveable." Be upon your guard : stand 
fast : answerably to those other passages, " Keep 
thy heart with all diligence :" " Watch, what I 
say unto you, I say unto all, watch !" "Watch 
and pray that ye enter not into temptation :" 
" Be sober, be vigilant :" and above all, be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might. 
Keep up a constant dependance on the presence 
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and all-sufficiency of God. Another part of the 
Apostle's advice is, 

3; Carry Christian principle to its utmost ex- 
tent; apply it to every thing; be "always 
abounding in tie work of the Lord." 

One of the most unhappy mistakes of the kind 
that can be made about religion, is, that it is all 
to be confined to immediate devotional acts: 
that when a man has been at prayer, or has come 
from the house of God, or concluded the Sab- 
bath* he lias done with religion till the time for 
prayer comes again, or the Sabbath returns. 
Now the advice of the Apostle is in direct op- 
position to this : " And be always abounding in 
the work of the Lord." Turn the whole of life 
into acts of religion : let every day be filled up 
for God. Not literally be always praying or 
hearing, but apply Christian principle to every 
thing. Transact your commonest business as 
from principle ; partake of your meals under a 
sense of God ; enjoy your repose as his gift ; 
bestow a donation on a poor neighbour in obe- 
dience to his will ; do to others as you would 
that others should do to you, because he has 
commanded it ; submit patiently to trials, because 
he inflicts them; bear the burdens of others, 
because Christ hath suffered for you, and en- 
joined you to do so. In short, " be always 
abounding in the work of the Lord." Apply 
principle to every thing ; agreeably to this pas- 
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sage, " Whatever ye do, do it heartily as to the 
Lord, and not to men." " Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God." " Herein exercise yourselves to have 
a conscience void of offence, both towards God 
and towards man." This is the Apostle's ad- 
vice — "Be stedfast, immoveable; always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord." But we now 
proceed, 

III. To the encouragement the Apostle sug- 
gests : and the encouragement is the consequence 
of so doing — " Forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord." 

It is a very observable fact, which must strike 
all judicious readers of the New Testament, 
that while salvation is founded in free grace, as 
its sole and entire procuring cause, yet the doc- 
trine of remuneration, retribution, reward, is 
uniformly held up. " He will render unto every 
man according to his works." " God is not un- 
righteous to forget any work of faith, or labour 
of love." To them who, by patient continuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory, honor, immortality, 
he will render eternal life. " Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that shall he also reap." And this is the 
grand supreme crowning consolation of a Christ- 
ian. I am nothing in myself but a poor sinner, 
and I deserve nothing, and my whole hope for 

life and salvation rests on the free and sovereign 

o 
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riches of divine grace, through Christ ; and yet 
I can never be thankful enough for the encou- 
ragement I have to act from principle, and live 
to God ; for poor as I am, and poor as is the best 
I do, so that I dare not trust to the most perfect 
duty I ever performed, yet nothing that I do from 
Christian principle, however imperfect, however 
low and humble my sphere of exertion, however 
humiliating and self-disclaiming my views of it, 
nothing is lost, nothing is forgotten by my gra- 
cious and generous Master. " A cup of cold 
water given to a disciple, in the name of a disci- 
ple, shall not lose its reward :" " forasmuch as 
ye did it to one of the least of these my bre- 
thren, ye did it unto me." Whatever is done 
heartily to the Lord is regarded, laid up, depo- 
sited, until the reward of the inheritance shall 
come to be bestowed ; " knowing that ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance, for ye 
serve the Lord Christ." And a most wonderful 
and glorious thought this is ; and a most stimu- 
lating encouragement " to be stedfast, unmove- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord;" 
that there is something in reversion that will at 
last make the most ample amends for all self- 
denials, every fear, every labour of love, in pro- 
portion as we are " stedfast, unmoveable, and 
always abounding." 

A most glorious truth this is ; and yet, per- 
haps, you may wonder to hear me say, I am not 
certain that the Apostle had this wholly in view. 
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No doubt he had ultimately ; but, from his man- 
ner of expression, I question whether he had it 
wholly or even immediately in view : whether 
he was not thinking of something nearer home. 
Observe his expression : " Forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord." 
He speaks of something present : " Forasmuch 
as ye know" It is matter of knowledge, not of 
mere faith, as in a future thing. Now I think 
this throws a great beauty upon the passage, 
conveying this most important thought, that in 
proportion as real religion is a fixed and daily 
point ; as it is made the main thing ; as tempta- 
tions to swerve from it are conquered and tram- 
pled upon; as principle is carried into and applied 
to every thing, it even now is not in vain; it 
€ven now carries with it its rich reward. It 
tells — it answers its purpose to make us solidly 
and substantially happy. Where it is a secon- 
dary object, a half concern; where it consists of 
halting between two opinions, of sinning and 
repenting; hesitating between Christ and sin; 
now making resolutions for God, and then fall- 
ing by temptation, it is in a great measure labour 
in vain ; it does not answer its end ; it makes 
people miserable rather than happy — no good 
comes of it : but where it is a fixed and im- 
moveable principle, " abounding in the work of 
the Lord," there it is a labour not in vain ; there 
its fruits are joy and peace. As our Lord says, 
" He that goes through with it, makes thorough 

02 
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vain ; it partakes of nothing of the work of the 
Lord ; there is nothing in it that God authorises, 
that God enjoins, that God will bless. It is 
a religion like a fruit-tree stuck in the earth 
without any root ; *it may have the appearance 
of a tree, be valued and cultivated as a tree, but 
you will never get any thing from it. " To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices to 
me, saith the Lord ; wash ye, make you clean, 
put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes ; cease to do evil, learn to do well." 

3. Christians ! we learn why we find so little 
comfort in our religion ; it is because we have 
so little of it. We enjoy so little of religion, 
because we have so little religion to enjoy ; sa 
little of a Christian mind ; are so soon and so 
easily drawn aside by temptation ; and are so 
partial and confined in our application of our 
Christian principles. That we have so little of 
it is the reason why it is so little to us, that 
sometimes we are ready to fear it is almost la- 
bour in vain. 

There are certain fruits brought from a warm 
climate to this country, and sold here, of the 
true flavour of which it is said we have no idea, 
have no conception of the richness and sweet- 
ness of those fruits, as enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of the countries in which they grow ; and 
the reason is, they are plucked green, and are 
not half ripe when gathered for exportation. 
This will too truly illustrate our case : our's is a 
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green, half ripe religion, we do not taste its 
real sweetness. If our Christianity were, like 
the apostles' and first Christians', matured and 
fully ripe, then it would be luxury indeed to us ; 
" then should we know, and taste, and feel, the 
joys which cannot be expressed ;" then our la- 
bour would not be in vain in the Lord. As it 
is, a good deal of what the apostles said we 
cannot enter into; "Whom having not seen 
ye love; in whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable, and full of glory." — " We love his 
appearing." 

4. Learn what is admirably calculated to che- 
rish and promote this fixedness, unmoveable- 
ness, and habitual " abounding in the work of 
the Lord," — frequent meditation on, and realizing 
views of, the grand facts, discoveries, and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. 

This exhortation is immediately connected 
with, and grounded upon, those noble and sub- 
lime descriptions which are contained in the 
foregoing verses, of the great doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the pious dead to everlasting life 
at the last day ; and what a weight would it 
have, if these were daily realised. Nothing 
else would seem worth fixing upon ; all the trea- 
sures peculiar to this world would appear like 
straws, and trifles, and trash. The most power- 
ful temptations lose their force upon a mind filled 
with immortality — gazing upon the scenes of 
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the resurrection day, and expecting the coming 
of the Lord. And every other wish, and every 
other employment, would seem too insignificant 
to engage our hands or heart, or fill our time, 
compared with an habitual abounding in that 
work which has a supreme and ultimate refe- 
rence to the day of the Lord, the dissolution of 
the world, the end of time, and the crown and 
consummation of the Christian hope ! Amen. 



SERMON XI. 



CHRIST'S KINGDOM NOT OF THIS WORLD. 



Jesus answered, my kingdom is not of this world. — John xvm. 96. 

This is the solemn declaration of the blessed 
Jesus, when under examination by Pontius Pi- 
late, the Roman governor. He had been accused 
of seditious designs, tending to subvert the au- 
thority of the Roman empire. Upon the ques- 
tion being brought home, he made it no secret 
that he was a king, in the most eminent sense ; 
and with great majesty, and calm dignity, asserted 
his high character ; but gave Pilate to understand 
that the kings of the earth had nothing to fear 
from him, at least in the sense in which the ac- 
cusation was applied to him, for that • his king- 
dom was of a totally different nature from their's, 
as to its structure and constitution, its princi- 
ples and object ; in short, that it was a kingdom 
not of this world. Let us examine, 
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I. The import of this declaration, and then 
the justice of it. 

A kingdom is, literally and concisely speak- 
ing, a community of persons unitedly living un- 
der one and the same royal authority; and 
whereas Christ came into the world to found a 
great public interest, consisting of a community 
of rational beings, under his immediate and su- 
preme authority, this is figuratively, and in 
accommodation to human affairs, called his king- 
dom. Now it is not so much our business to 
enter generally into the nature of Christ's king- 
dom among men, in itself considered, as to keep 
to this one point — that whatever it be, it is not 
of this world. In what sense is this true] 
Now observe, this does not mean that the king- 
dom of Christ has nothing at all to do with the 
world itself, because the world is the seat of it, 
men are the subjects of it; here is the principal 
theatre on which its transactions are passing, 
and will do so, at least in its infant state ; here 
the great Founder himself appeared, lived, la- 
boured, and died in promulgating the object of 
it, and left others, after he was gone, to promote 
the same design. Nor does it mean, that the 
affairs and transactions of this world have no 
connection with the kingdom of Christ ; because, 
perhaps, there never was an event which took 
place in the compass of time, at least of a public 
kind, but what had some bearing, either imme- 
diate or remote, on the kingdom of Christ, and 
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was connected, some how or other, though per- 
haps by invisible cords, with its interests. 

Perhaps never was there a king enthroned, or 
a law made, or a revolution accomplished, or a 
battle fought, without some reference in the 
mind of the great Ruler to this great interest of 
all. Cyrus, and Alexander, and Caesar, whether 
they intended it or not, were all their lives doing 
something which was to have its effect on the 
kingdom of Christ. The great Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Grecian, and Roman empires, are expressly 
represented in prophecy as most materially con- 
nected with this kingdom spoken of, under the 
emblem of a stone cut out of a mountain with- 
out hands. 

Nor does our Lord mean, that worldly men, as 
such, have in fact nothing to do with it ; that it 
is foreign to their real interests and concerns. 
Though as such they are not the subjects of it, 
yet they are not free from its obligations ; they 
are rather in the case of voluntary outlaws and 
emigrants — though they renounce the law, the 
law does not renounce them ; they are amenable 
to its tribunal. So wherever the Gospel comes, 
that sentence comes with it, " He that believeth 
on the Son hath life ; he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him ;" " for we must all stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ;" so that when our 
Lord says, " My kingdom is not of this world, 
nothing of this kind seems to be meant ; but he 
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evidently means, that his kingdom consists of an 
interest entirely distinct from this world, inde- 
pendent of it, separate from it, and in most res- 
pects very unlike it and the kingdoms of it. 
Let me now proceed to shew further, 

II. In what respects this appears to be the 
case. And there is one particular word that 
will draw the line of separation between the 
two, and, if ramified in different directions, will 
give a pretty clear idea of the distinction be- 
tween Christ's kingdom and this world, or every 
thing worldly. The word I mean, is invisibility, 
or, if you like it better, spirituality. Every 
thing peculiar to this world is visible, corporeal ; 
every thing peculiar to Christ's kingdom is invi- 
sible, spiritual. 

1. Think of the subject of Christ's kingdom. 
It is the mind — the invisible incorporeal part of 
man. Human authority can only take cogni- 
zance of the overt acts, command the body, make 
laws for the outer man, the seen, the visible 
part of him; cannot reach, cannot dive into, 
cannot controul the heart. But the immediate 
subject of Christ's kingdom is the mind of man, 
the invisible, the unseen part of him. Its lan- 
guage is, " My son, give me thine heart." No 
corporeal postures, no external professions, no 
visible obedience, stands for any thing of itself; 
if you are my subjects I have your heart, and 
if I have your heart that constitutes you my 
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subjects. An illumination of the understanding, 
a sanctification of the affections, a renewal of 
the will. In this view, Christ's kingdom is not 
of this world ; the subject of it is not the seen, 
I corporeal part of man, but the mind, the inner 
man. Again, 

2. Think of the authority that is exerted in 
Christ's kingdom. It is invisible and spiritual, 
both in its origin and exercise. Human autho- 
rity is acquired by conquest, or compact, or de- 
legation ; and is exercised by princes, by judges, 
by magistrates, by jiistices, by constables — it is 
all a visible corporeal authority. The authority 
of Christ in his kingdom is all invisible— his 
kingdom has an invisible head. To be sure he 
introduced his kingdom first visibly and in per- 
son ; but even then all was as different from 
every thing like human power as it could be ; 
because, instead of appearing in the parade and 
pomp of human authority, he appeared as a 
poor man in helpless and destitute circumstances; 
and not by apparent, corporeal might or power, 
but by an invisible spirit every thing was done 
then, and now he is altogether invisible, sitting 
on an invisible throne, in invisible regions ; and 
there are no magistrates, no judges, which he 
has appointed to administer the affairs of his 
kingdom ; if they pretend to do it, they act out 
of their sphere, they have no authority from 
him. All the real dominion that is exercised, 
all that he authorises, is the internal dominion of 
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conscience, of the word, and of his spirit. All 
persecutors, and all violators of conscience, of 
every description and name, are officious intru- 
ders, sacrilegious invaders of his province. 

3. Think of the means whereby the interests n 
of his kingdom are supported and propagated. 
Human authority generally spreads and propa- 
gates itself by the sword ; the roar of the cannon 
explains the reason of it, and carries the con- 
vincing motive with it ; and the rationality of it 
is often written in long lines of blood ; a kind 
of authority dreadfully visible and apparent in- 
deed in its effects. But the weapons of Christ's 
warfare are not carnal, not visible, not corporeal; 
but spiritual, invisible. His force is the force 
of conviction and reflection ; not balls and en- 
gines, but the armour of righteousness, the 
sword of the spirit, the compulsion of love and 
choice, the energy of truth, the efficacy of peace 
and joy. His victories consist of the voluntary, 
grateful, adoring submission of the enlightened 
and renewed heart. The day of his power does 
not destroy life, but saves it ; does not spread 
desolation but prevents it ; does not disseminate 
misery but removes it ; does hot make captives 
but releases them ; does not drag his foes to him, 
but makes them friends, willing to follow him. 
Verily, his " kingdom is not of this world." He 
does not turn a fruitful field into a wilderness, 
but a wilderness into a fruitful field ; he does 
not tear up the hearts of widows and orphans 
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by his conquests, but the son that was dead he 
makes alive again ; the brother that was lost is 
again found. His conquests are the sacred in* 
visible conquests of righteousness over vice, 
♦ truth over falsehood) order over anarchy, peace 
over confusion and every evil work, life over 
death. Again, 

4. Think of the correspondence that is carried 
on between this ruler and his subjects ; it is in- 
visible, it is spiritual. 

If an earthly subject has an application to 
make to his prince, he must present a petition at 
court, or appeal to the laws of his country, and 
bring his case into the courts of justice for con- 
sideration : these are the only proper and even 
possible kinds of correspondence between th$ 
subject and his prince — all visible, external. The 
subject of Christ's kingdom is commanded to 
enter his closet, and shut his door, and pray to 
him. There is a correspondence of heart; 
there is an intercourse of soul between the ru- 
ler and the subjects, invisible, spiritual, impossi- 
ble in earthly kingdoms. "When thou wast 
under the fig tree I saw thee." " Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them." " God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him, must worship him in 
spirit and in truth." " To this man will I look, 
and with him will I dwell, who is poor, and of a 
contrite spirit." " The Lord is nigh unto them 
that call upon him." An intercourse real, 

P2 
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substantial, but invisible, spiritual ; utterly un- 
like the kingdoms of this world. Again, 

5. Think of the connection between the dif- 
ferent subjects of this kingdom. It is in a very 
essential sense invisible and spiritual, so far as 
it is truly valuable and important The subjects 
of an earthly kingdom reside upon the same 
common spot, in the same climate, on the same 
soil ; are united under one external form of go- 
vernment,* reside in houses, towns, provinces, 
contiguous to each other, or connected with each 
other : these axe all visible, corporeal, external 
ties. The subjects of Christ, though scattered 
all over the world, though dispersed through all 
countries, nay, though removed from one world 
to another, so as to be connected by no external 
tie at all, yet they are all one in Christ Jesus ; 
all one heart; all connected, united by the invisi- 
ble, but strong indissoluble ties of everlasting 
love and friendship : all one family, whether in 
heaven or on earth, or in whatever part of the 
world. Wherever there is a subject of Christ, 
wherever there is a Christian heart, there is a 
brotherly spirit that binds to all other Christians, 
in all other regions, in all otjjher worlds. Love 
is the bond of universal union; the golden 
chain that unseen unites together the whole em- 
pire of the Redeemer. Again, once more : 

6. Think of the sanctions, or rewards and pu- 
nishments of Christ's kingdom. 

The sanctions of human authority are all cor- 
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poreal and visible. To the most obedient and 
deserving subject human authority can give no 
more than protection, or heap honors and riches 
upon him. Of the most profligate, and aban- 
doned, auad seditious, it can only kill the body ; 
after that it has no more that it can do: all 
which, both rewards and punishments, are visi- 
ble and corporeal. On the other hand 4 the au- 
thority of Christ's kingdom can plant heaven or 
hell in the secret recesses of the breast ; can 
turn a palace into a dungeon, or a prison into a 
paradise, as to the state of the mind. This au- 
thority proposes to its subjects not riches and 
honors, nor indeed any thing corporeal, any thing 
visible, but an inheritance incorporeal, invisible, 
undefiled, and that cannot fade away; a transla- 
tion to a kingdom, not of meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy, in the Holy 
Ghost. And on the other hand it threatens, not 
only the destruction of the body, but the des- 
truction of both body and soul in hell. Christ's 
kingdom, indeed, is not a kingdom of this world, be- 
cause, in one word, it is all invisible and spiritual. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Is not Christ's kingdom of this world? then 
how miserably are they mistaken who make a 
worldly kingdom of it ; who dress it up in the 
external splendour of the world; connect with it 
the lucrative employments of the world; go to the 
civil powers of the world to support its interests ; 

P3 
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compel people to submit to it by the power of 
the secular arm. What a miserably mistaken 
view is it of Christ's kingdom . It is like light- 
ing up a taper to assist the splendour of the me- 
ridian sun ; like building pillars to hold up the 
canopy of heaven ; like bringing up pearls and 
gold-dust as ornaments to the starry heavens. 
The kingdom of Christ is never so glorious as 
when left to its native simplicity, viewed in its 
native excellency, and cordially submitted to in 
its native authority. Again, 

2. Is not Christ's kingdom of this world? 
then no event can take place in the world that 
can materially injure it. Infidels may sneer, 
and such philosophers may argue ; the heathen 
may rage, and the people imagine a vain thing ; 
the kings of the earth may take counsel toge- 
ther against the Lord and against his anointed ; 
He that sitteth in the heavens must laugh ; the 
Lord must have them in derision ; because it is 
a visible arm striking a blow at an invisible 
cause; it is corporeal power exerted against 
spiritual energy, equally absurd and impotent, 
in some respects more so, than the feeble attempt 
of the wilful child to quench the burning sun 
with his syringe, or lave out the ocean with his 
egg-shell. In this instance here is a visible 
cause attempting to produce a visible and corpo- 
real effect ; in the other instance it is setting in 
opposition two things that, in the nature of 
things, can never come into contact ; the one is 
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not susceptible of destruction by the other ; it is 
a visible weapon lifted against an invisible ad- 
versary ; it is like light fighting against sound, 
or darkness against music. 

The great event which we recollect at this 
season of the year,* our deliverance from popish 
conspiracy and tyranny, gloriously shews, that 
God has set his lung upon his holy hill of Zion ; 
and, with respect to present circumstances, let 
those who make a worldly kingdom of it, trem- 
ble; I feel no fear for that kingdom which is not 
of this world. I fear nothing but lest I should 
not belong to it ; and lest others should be drawn 
away from their confidence in it, and regard to 
it. If there were ten times as many infidels as 
the legions that entered the swine, I know the 
invisible church must stand ; the pillars of the 
unseen kingdom cannot shake ; the puny efforts 
of a few worms can do little to shake the strong 
foundations of truth and peace, of righteousness 
and spiritual happiness. 

3. Is not Christ's kingdom of this world 1 then 
there is no occasion to fight for its propagation 
and support. It is the absurdest thing in the 
world to talk of diffusing or restoring Christi- 
anity by fire and sword. It is changing those 
weapons which have been always mighty, 
through God, to pull down strong holds for those 
the use of which God has never authorised, and 

* This sermon was preached November 9tb, 1800. 
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which have never succeeded in such a cause. 
Indeed, the very use of the word, except in pure 
self-defence, is directly calculated to strike at 
the very tempers in which Christianity consists, 
and to cherish those very passions which it is 
the supreme business of it to destroy. So that 
whatever niay be justifiable in our capacities as 
men, and in a civil and political capacity, there 
is not a single syllable in the JKfew Testament 
that encourages us to use violence a$ Christians. 
It is the glory of a Christian, as a Christian 
to suffer persecution for Christ's name's sake, 
if it cannot be honorably avoided* and never to 
take a single step to support or propagate his 
religion, but by the energy of argument, the 
force of truth, and the persuasive influence of a 
humble temper and a holy life. Indeed, Christ 
has given his disciples to understand, that they 
that take up the sword shall perish by the sword ; 
and it has been observed by some learned men 
that this prophecy has been most remarkably 
verified; that whenever Christians have had 
recourse to arms to defend themselves from per- 
secution, (as was the case with the Hussites, in 
Bohemia, and the Hugonots in France), they have 
in general been unsuccessful. The unhappy 
events of the Crusades, the death of Zuinglius 
in Switzerland, and Gustavus Adolphus, the 
head of the evangelical order in Germany, are 
farther instances in point. 

Christianity is very far from promising a 
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special protection to those who have recourse to 
violence and arms, even in support of truth and 
right ; they must expect to be involved in the 
natural consequences of such actions. Leave 
the great invisible Ruler to fight his own battles 
by an invisible arm ; do not let us attempt it in 
any other way than that which we are sure he 
will approve — by truth and purity. 

4. Is not Christ's kingdom of this world 7 then 
they are his best subjects who live conscien- 
tiously a religion that has least of the world be- 
longing to it. Not that Christianity enjoins 
idleness; diligence in business, united to fer- 
vency in spirit, is serving the Lord. But 
the more spiritual our religion, the purer our 
Christianity ; the more meek and humble, the 
more benevolent and peaceable our spirit, unen- 
cumbered by worldly maxims, worldly appoint- 
ments and ordinances, unstained with a worldly 
spirit, the more genuine and loyal subjects do 
we approve ourselves to the invisible Ruler of 
the kingdom that is not of this world, and the 
more glorious and joyful the final plaudit, " well 
done good and faithful servant." A temporising, 
accommodating, secularised religion is next to 
none at all, and will stand a man in little stead 
at last. " He that is not with me is against me." 
" No man can serve two masters, if the Lord be 
God serve him, ,, if the world, or Baal, serve 
that, "choose you this day whom you will 
serve." Again, 
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5. Is not Christ's kingdom of this world ? then 
his subjects have no reason to wonder that they 
have little of the world, or that they are under 
the frowns of the world. " If ye were of the 
world," says Christ, " the world would love its 
own, but because ye are not of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you ; ye are not of the 
world even as I am not of the world*" If you 
are the subjects of an invisible kingdom, heirs 
of an invisible happiness, preparing and intended 
for an invisible inheritance, no wonder, nor is it 
much to be regretted, that you are put off with a 
small portion of visible and corporeal happiness ; 
it is enough for you that the happiness you 
choose, that you are meetening for, is coming, 
and will come at last in all its amplitude. Is it 
any thing for a heir to an immense estate to be 
kept for a few weeks or months upon short 
allowance ] or rather, is it any great hardship to 
have but little of what you have but little regard 
for, when you have in reversion inexhaustible 
supplies of what you have set your whole heart 
upon ? " There is none that hath left house or 
land, father or mother, wife or children, for my 
sake, but shall receive a hundred-fold more even 
in this life, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting." 

6. Once more, though Christ's kingdom is not 
of this world, yet all the kingdoms of the world 
that are inconsistent with his, and in opposition 
to it, shall fall before it : a very alarming thought 
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to all the kingdoms of the earth in proportion as 
their constitution, their laws, their maxims, their 
practices are hostile to the Gospel : thus we read 
that the stone cut out without hands struck the 
image and dashed it to pieces : hence the great 
propriety and force of those striking passages in 
Psalm ii. 8-11. " Ask of me and I shall give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron, thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel. 
Be wise now therefore ye kings: be instructed 
ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling." 



SERMON XII. 



THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTER OF SINNERS 
DESCRIBED ; AND THEItt INGRATITUDE AND FOLLY 
REMONSTRATED AGAINST. 



They have corrupted themselves ; their spot is not the spot of His 
children ; they are a perverse and crooked generation. Do ye thus 
requite the Lord ? O foolish people and unwise ! is not He thy father 
that hath bought thee ? hath He not made thee and established 
thee ?— Deut. xxxa. 56. 



This chapter is a pathetical representation of 
many important truths and facts, more imme- 
diately applicable to Israel of old, yet for the 
most part capable of conveying general instruc- 
tion. The verses before the text are a sublime 
celebration of the Divine perfections, though 
/ $rrapt in a few expressive words. The text it- 
self is a mournful description of the character of 
the majority of the Israelitish nation, and a pathe- 
tic remonstrance with them on the sinfulness of it. 
" They have corrupted themselves," &c. Would 
to God that this description were exclusively 
applicable to the ancient Jews. Heartily shcfhld 
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I rejoice could any body prove that the senti- 
ments of it were unsuitable for discussion now ; 
and that nothing in the passage applies to any 
person here : but this is too much to hope. And 
while our assemblies are so mixed, every man 
must receive his portion in his turn. May God 
enable the preacher rightly to divide the word 
of truth, and carry home to each conscience that 
which belongs to it. Things are so circumstanced 
in this world, that it is not always easy to dis- 
cern between the righteous and the wicked. A 
time is coming, indeed, when a perfect separa- 
tion will be made, and the sheep distinctly placed 
at the right hand, and the goats at the left : but 
that is not the case now ; for though there are 
some eminently and unquestionably good, and 
others flagrantly and outrageously bad, yet a 
very large proportion of human characters lie 
between the two extremes : those who are pre- 
vailingly good people are not eminently so, and 
those who are prevailingly bad people are not 
grossly and shamelessly immoral. Hence it is, 
that though a rash half thinking preacher may 
say wild and ranting things about the characters 
of people, either one way or other, yet it is often 
an extremely difficult and delicate thing judici- 
ously and clearly to draw the line, so that every 
man may see himself, and may not mistake in 
judging of himself. Indeed, sometimes, it seems 
no easy thing to judge one's ownself. We can 
t&L easily enough what religion is, but we can- 

Q 
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not, sometimes, so easily tell who they are that 
are really religious. God's children have their 
spots ; and God's enemies may have their ami- 
able and useful qualities. Whether my imper- 
fections are the spots of his children; or my 
virtues the pleasing qualities of his energies, is 
a very serious question, but one not always so 
soon determined. 

Now there are many characters in the world, 
and, too probably, some such here, whose cha- 
racter as exactly answers to the description be- 
fore us, as face answers to face in the water ; 
though we have no authority to point our finger 
to the person, and say, "thou art the man." 
The object is to be enabled so faithfully and 
clearly to draw the picture, that those to whom 
it belongs may see their own likeness ; and so 
to remonstrate with them, as furnished by the 
text, as to bring them to serious, deep, and last- 
ing thoughtfulness. Now, 

I. In reference to the character, if you wish 
to know whether you are meant and pointed at 
by the spirit of this passage, let me ask these 
three questions : first, what is it that daily lies 
nearest your heart, and is the object of your 
habitual aim 1 Is it the recovery and improve- 
ment and salvation of your souls 1 or, are you 
prevailingly corrupting yourselves ] 

Again : There is no man that liveth and sin- 
neth not ; all come short before God ; but a* 
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your's downright vices, or the spots of God's 
children ! 

Again : God is dealing with all creatures as 
rational and accountable beings, and, especially, 
where the Gospel comes he is sending means 
that have a reference and a favorable eye to 
their best interests. Now, how do you behave 
under these means 1 Are you attentive, teach- 
able, humble ! or do you belong to " a perverse 
and crooked generation V I shall say but a few 
plain home sentences under each of these heads, 
which, if they are entered into, will go far to 
determine this great point — whether this cha- 
racter be your's and mine or not. ^ 

1. What daily lies nearest your heart and is 
the main object with you! Every body has 
some such aim, and is daily doing something 
with reference to it ; what is yours 1 Is it that 
God may be your friend, and Christ your 
Saviour ; that your sins may be pardoned and 
eradicated; that your minds may improve in 
Sacred knowledge, in purity, in universal holi- 
ness ; that you may be like God, love God, and 
be useful and do good, in order to be meetened 
for the enjoyments of holiness and heaven here- 
after 1 Is it thus 1 or are you daily, habitually, 
and prevailingly corrupting yourselves! I do 
not mean by that, desiring and trying to be as 
bad as ever you can ; but, in one sentence, are 
you daily giving way to those tempers, disposi- 
tions and passions ; and pursuing those courses, 

Q2 
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the direct and natural tendency and conse- 
quence of which is, to corrupt you and make 
you worse and worse 1 I think you know what 
I mean. A man that gives way to passion and 
excessive anger habitually ; a man that is in- 
temperate and profane ; a drunkard or swearer ; 
a man that is malignant, and envious, and spite- 
ful ; & man that gives up his whole heart to the 
world, and his rectitude and conscience to the 
gain of it, he may not do this with a view to 
corrupt himself, and make himself worse and 
worse, but it is the direct tendency and influence 
of these dispositions and pursuits to corrupt him, 
and disorder him, and sink him more and more. 
Now is this your case ] Are you evidently and 
apparently corrupting yourselves ] giving way 
habitually to those dispositions, and pursuing 
those aims and objects which do actually cor- 
rupt you, and whose obvious tendency is to do 
so 1 Here, I think, a man may see what he is. 
Again, 

2. There is no man that liveth and sinneth not; 
all have fallen ; but are your's the spots of God's 
children, or downright vices ] I shall not take 
upon me, nor is it directly to my present pur- 
pose to describe what the spots of God's chil- 
dren are. Indeed, they axe not the same in 
every case : the infirmities of one good man may 
be different from the more prominent infirmities 
of another good man, and may appear at diffe- 
rent times and in different degrees ; but there 
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are some things which I shall mention with res- 
pect to them, which will assist you in determi- 
ning whether your failings be the spots of God's 
children, or downright vices. For instance: 
Whatever the spots or failings of God's chil- 
dren are, they desire to know them and be con- 
vinced of theip. They do not desire to cover 
their sins ; they value a faithful tender reprover 
of them ; and they go to God, and from the very 
heart, and often with tears, say, " Lord! search 
me, and try me, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me ; and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing." Is this [the case with regard to your fail- 
ings 1 or do you try to conceal your faults from 
yourself, and wish to conceal diem from God 1 
Do you attempt to explain them away, make 
light of them, call them by plausible names, and 
take it ill when you are faithfully and affection- 
ately told of them? These are vices; these 
are not the spots of God's children. 

Again: Whatever their failings are, when 
known, God's children are deeply humbled un- 
der them, and cordially repent of them. Such 
do ,not say they are no sins, but with weeping 
and supplications confess them as sins, looking 
for mercy to pardon. Is this the case with your 
failings 1 or does your mind get growingly har- 
dened, insensible to them, able to repeat them 
with less pain and uneasiness, perhaps some- x 
times almost to jest with them, or make a joke 
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of them] These are not the spots of God's 
children ; they are downright vices. 

Again : Whatever be the spots or failings of 
God's children, not one of them is allowed, is 
indulged, is statedly practised ; nor is the effect, 
therefore, of habit, but of surprise, of unwatch- 
fulness, of an unguarded hour; is not allowed 
practice, but occasional and lamented frailty. 
Is such the character of your's ] or do you live 
in sin ] Is it formed into a habit with you to be 
drawn away by your own lusts and enticed? 
Do you yield yourself a servant to obey 1 Are 
you led captive at the will of temptation] These 
are not the spots of God's children ; these are 
downright vices. 

Again : The spots of God's children, what- 
ever they are, are their great and growing bur- 
den : everlasting deliverance from them is es- 
teemed their greatest blessing ; and watchfulness 
and prayer against them a most binding and 
valued duty ; and the blood of Christ is valued 
as cleansing from all sin. You cannot mention 
a sentence which strikes in sweeter unison with 
their feelings than this, " Ye shall be without 
fault before the throne of God." Is this the 
case with your failings ] or do you try to make 
them sit as easily upon your minds as possible ] 
to ward off the strokes of conscience, to blunt 
the edge of reproof, and wish you might be per- 
mitted to indulge them with impunity ] If so, 
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these are not the spots of God's children ; they 
are downright vices ; you are the persons meant 
in the text. 

I proceed now to a third general question : 
3. God is sending to his rational creatures, 
especially under the Gospel, means of spiritual 
improvement and salvation. How do you treat 
these means] Are you attentive, teachable, 
and humble amidst these means; or obstinate 
and untractable ; of the " perverse and crooked 
generation]" This enters into the essence of 
character. We all have the Gospel among us ; 
we all have the Bible in our hands, or may have 
it ; we all have Sabbaths to spend some how or 
other ; and we have a throne of grace to go to 
or not. The question is, what is the state of 
our minds in regard to these means] Do I 
prize them ] Do I use them 1 Do I humbly 
desire to be taught, and blest, and improved by 
them ] Do I bring a teachable temper to them ] 
Can I hope I do find they are blest for real good 
to me ] that I am included in the blessing pro- 
mised in that passage, " Good and upright is the 
Lord, therefore will he teach sinners in the way; 
the meek will he guide in judgment, and the 
meek will he teach his way ]" Or do I cavil at 
them ] do I inwardly slight them ] do I misuse 
or despise them ] do they actually stand me 
in little or no stead ] do I actually exercise a 
rebellious, captious, unyielding, opposing, unbe- 
lieving spirit under them ] If this be the case, 
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where can people look for a more express and 
decisive account of their own characters, in a 
short compass and a few words, than the text, 
" a perverse and crooked generation." 

There is nothing in the world that I shrink 
from more, than sitting in judgment upon peo- 
ples' hearts and characters; and, therefore, I 
dare not say, individually, to whom this descrip- 
tion belongs, though I am afraid it does to many. 
May He who made the heart hold up the glass 
to it, and shew men to themselves ; I can reach 
no man's conscience. But 

II. Permit me to follow up this description of 
the character with the pathetic, solemn remon- 
strance which the text directs to it, " Do ye thus 
requite the Lord; O foolish people and unwise! 
is not He thy father that bought thee?" &c. 
And there are two thoughts I shall drop a few 
sentences upon, as suggested by the text — the 
ingratitude of your conduct, and the folly of it. 

1. Ingratitude. To a person of any feeling, 
hardly any thing would be more affecting than 
the .charge of gross ingratitude. If a person 
were to come to me and say, " You had two of 
the kindest parents that ever nourished or loved 
a child, but your whole business seemed to be to 
slight them, and break their hearts; and I really 
believe, your behaviour helped to bring their 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ;" I think 
such a charge, if conscience told me there was 
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foundation far it, would go through me like a 
dagger : I could hardly bear it. And yet, per- 
haps, to some here this charge comes home in a 
more just and aggravated sense, in regard to one 
greater, and kinder, and nearer, than the fondest 
and most affectionate parent that ever breathed. 
I mean Him who is the breath of your nostrik, 
the health of your countenances, and the life of 
your souls ; to whom you owe the mercies of 
your birth, the tenderness of your parents, and 
all the blessings of your early days. I mean 
Him who sent you every penny you ever pos- 
sessed, every morsel you ever ate, every gar- 
ment ^rou ever wore, every hour's rest you ever 
enjoyed, every friend that ever smiled upon you, 
and every agreeable sensation you ever felt. I 
mean Him who is constantly about your path 
and your bed, has always been the guardian of 
your sleeping and your wakeful hours ; who has 
been providentially with you, and blest you 
through all the stages of life, all the changes of 
life, all the dangers of life, all the trials and sor- 
rows of life ; and is now throwing a thousand 
blessings from the inexhaustible store-housfe of 
his goodness before you and around you. This 
is the Being I mean, who has sent you instruct- 
ive parents, praying friends, faithful ministers, 
interesting providences, regular Sabbaths, and 
put into your hands the oracles of eternal truth 
and salvation. I mean Him, my friends, whom 
you least like to think of; I need not say Him 
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whom you think it the greatest hardship to 
serve ; think it a drudgery and task to worship ; 
think much of spending a quarter of an hour in 
his presence and converse; deem his day a 
weariness. I mean Him whose enemy you are 
cherishing in your hearts, and giving to that 
enemy your time, and strength, and powers, and 
privileges, and blessings. I mean Him ! And 
O do you thus requite the Lord? Has he not 
been a Father to you 1 Well might he call up- 
on the " heavens and the earth to be desolate ; 
because having thus nourished and brought up 
children, they had rebelled against him." Per- 
mit me, 

2. To drop a few sentences on your folly. If 
you see a man breaking his furniture, throwing 
about his property, bruising his body, and cutting 
his limbs; trampling his food under his feet, 
tearing his clothes, turning his family and his 
best friends out of his house, what do you call 
this ? Folly. That is a madman : what is he 
doing but wounding himself, beggaring himself, 
bringing utter ruin upon himself. " Do ye thus 
requite the Lord ! foolish people and unwise !" 
If thou art wicked, what dost thou against him ] 
You that are corrupting yourselves, indulging 
your vices, giving way to a perverse and crooked 
spirit under the richest blessings, and under the 
best means of spiritual improvement, what are 
you doing, in fact, but sinning against your- 
selves ; forsaking your mercies ; sharpening a 
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sword that is to pierce your own bowels. Do 
what you will, corrupt yourselves as you will, be 
as perverse as you will, you cannot endanger or 
disturb the Almighty; you cannot cloud the 
brightness of his glory, or blast the blessedness 
of his people. You are only rolling a stone 
that will return upon yourselves ; you ate only 
digging a pit for yourselves to fall into. " Do 
ye thus requite the Lord?" 

To conclude : Learn the importance of real 
self-knowledge, and a discriminating distinguish- 
ing view of our state and character. 

In Scripture, the whole world is thrown into 
two grand divisions — the righteous and the 
wicked. So, in a very essential sense, they 
must appear in the sight of God ; and so they 
will appear another day. And yet in these two 
divisions there is a prodigious mixture ; the 
best are not perfect, the worst not so bad as it is 
possible to be. And between these two extremes 
there is an amazing variety. God's children have 
their spots, and his enemies their useful qualities; 
so that in these circumstances how exceedingly 
important is a real acquaintance with a man's 
own case to a man's own self. The ancient ora- 
cles could say,. " know thyself;" and it is im- 
possible to be more importantly employed, than 
in seriously retiring, on proper occasions, to look 
within, and ask myself, " O, my soul ! what am 
I really, intrinsically, and in the sight of God] 
What are my reigning principles, tempers, pros- 
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pects ? Is my supreme object that of improving 
myself, or corrupting myself] I have my fail- 
ings, but are mine the spots of God's children, 
or the vices of the wicked? I have the means 
of grace and salvation; is mine the humble, 
teachable, lowly temper of the meek; or the 
perverse and obstinate spirit of the " crooked 
generation ]" 

Again, further : The effects of this very sub- 
ject may do somewhat towards determining the 
point. Some probably ntiay go away from this 
subject, and not think at all about it; others 
may be thinking now a little, but go away per- 
haps, and take a walk, and fall into company, or 
take up a newspaper, or a dissipating book, 
that shall drive all these thoughts entirely away : 
others, perhaps, may go away with a heart rising 
against this subject, caviling at it, affecting not 
to care about it, and sayiag in their hearts, " I 
shall have peace, though I do walk in the ima- 
gination of my heart ; there is nothing to fear, 
I shall fare as well as others/' In such cases 
there can be little doubt what the character is. 
If you will rest here, take the consequences. I 
hope there are other instances in which this sub- 
ject will set persons seriously on thinking ; will 
deepen upon their minds a sense of the import- 
ance of knowing their real state ; will put them 
upon fearful self-enquiry; will lead them to 
spend this evening in examination of their heart, 
and motives, and spirit; and to make a throne 
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of grace a place of refuge. They will go thi- 
ther this evening with this prayer on their lips, 
" Lord ! search me, and try me ; know my 
heart ; and see if there be any evil way in me ; 
and lead me in the way everlasting." Every 
thing is known by its effects : trees are known 
by their fruit. Such an effect as this, so far 
as it goes, will afford probable evidence of prin- 
ciple, that things are in the main right. 
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SERMON XIII. 



AN INOFFENSIVE SPIRIT STATED AND 
RECOMMENDED. 



Give none offence ; neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to 
the Church of God.— 1 Cor. x. 32. 



For several Sabbaths I have been called, in 
a manner, without design, merely by the com- 
plexion of the paragraphs expounded in the 
mornings, to bring forward a series of subjects 
in the afternoons, such as — a calm and steady at- 
tention to the daily business of life — Christian 
vigilance, — Christian courage and perseverance. 
And now, I am called entirely in the same way, 
by the drift of the portion of Scripture consi- 
dered this morning, to a subject that may be 
considered as somewhat akin to these — inoffen- 
siveness of spirit and conduct, as clearly and 
fully expressed by the Apostle, " Give none of- 
fence ; neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, 
nor to the Church of God." That is, study and 
aim at an universal inofFensiveness of spirit and 
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conduct towards every body, whether in the 
Church or out of it ; whether they be pious per- 
sons, whatever religion they profess, or whether 
they profess none at all. And I the more par- 
ticularly beg your attention to it, because it 
comes to us in this incidental, providential way, 
without any intention of mine, merely in the 
course of Scriptural meditation. When a pas- 
sage suggests itself to my mind in this way, I 
always take it, I never dare put it by, I do not 
know what divine Providence may have in 
view. 

I. Here it will be proper to state, and guard 
the explanation of the duty itself; and then pro- 
duce some examples in point to which it applies. 

Now here, the Apostle certainly did not intend 
to recommend a mean, servile, unprincipled ac- 
commodation to every body's humour or will ; 
that you are to yield every thing to avoid giving 
offence and gain every body's good word. No; 
there is a woe hanging over such a character, 
and a good name gained in such a way : " Woe 
unto you when all men speak well of you ; for 
so did their fathers to the false prophets," who 
would say any thing to please. There is a most 
important sense in which it behoves a Christian 
to think for himself; to hold himself indepen- 
dent of all the world, and every thing else, but 
his Bible, his conscience, and his God ; and to 
set entirely at nought the opinions, maxims, 
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practices, applause, censures, and threatenings 
of all mankind. And those' have been the no- 
blest and most excellent of all characters that 
have done so. And, next to the divine Redeemer 
himself, none ever acted more xtp to this charac- 
ter than the very man that gives the advice in 
the text. He did not care whom he offended, 
nor what he ever said, in the way of plain 
conscientious Christian duty. " I am ready not 
only to be bound, but to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus." In this sense, Christ 
himself was the most offensive character that 
ever existed ; and some of the most extraordi- 
nary and admirable characters have been, like 
him, the greatest offenders. " Therefore," says 
Christ, " does the world hate me, because I tes- 
tify of it that the deeds thereof are evil. And 
marvel not," says he, " if the world hate you 
too : if you are not of the world, the world will 
therefore hate you." But the Apostle's advice 
certainly and infallibly implies unnecessary of- 
fence, offence that is avoidable with a good 
conscience ; in this sense, " Give none offence ; 
neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to 
the Church of God," to any description of per- 
sons : this is a Christian duty. 

II. I proceed to mention a number of exam- 
ples to which the maxim will justly apply. For 
instance, it will apply, 

1, To the civil authority under which we live. 
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Upon this principle our Lord paid tribute, 
and assigned this as the very reason, " Lest we 
should offend them." Upon the same principle, 
he most studiously avoided interfering with the 
public authority, and passing a judicial sentence, 
which he was sometimes solicited to do ; parti- 
cularly in the case of the woman taken in adul- 
tery. Partly upon this principle, the Apostle 
Paul exhorts, " Submit to the powers that be, 
for conscience sake ;" and " pray for rulers, that 
you may lead quiet and peaceable lives." No 
doubt there may be, and there have been, cases 
in which men of principle, and Christians too, 
have been called upon, and have actually stood 
forward nobly to resist arbitrary power, and put 
a stop to oppression ; but then this is a grave, 
deliberate, solemn act of a whole body of peo- 
ple, as was the case in the time of Charles, and 
the revolution by William. But that is quite 
another affair. The case to which the advice in 
the text may be supposed to apply, is very dif- 
ferent; giving unnecessary useless offence, by 
disrespectful, seditious, acrimonious language; 
by defrauding the revenue, obstructing the laws, 
&c. Here the Christian's duty is to " give none 
offence." " Render to all their due ; tribute to 
whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, 
honor to whom honor." " Fear God, and honor 
the king. It applies, 

2, To persons of different religions, or diffe- 
rent modes of religion from our own. 
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If I had to go into a pagan temple, or a Ma- 
hometan mosque, during worship, though I do 
not believe a word of the existence of the hea- 
then gods, and I think Mahomet an impostor, 
yet I should make a point of conscience of be- 
having in a grave and reverent manner, upon 
the principle of the text, " giving no offence :" 
and if I were to conduct myself with levity, or 
do any thing to offend the worshippers, or dis- 
turb the worship, I should consider myself as 
acting in a very unchristian manner. When St. 
Paul addressed the Athenians, though the city 
was wholly given to the grossest idolatry, yet 
he studiously avoided giving them offence, and 
spake in terms of respect of their addictedness 
to worship, though he endeavoured convincingly 
to shew them that that worship ought to be paid 
to a very different object. So I have been in a 
Jews' synagogue, where the true God is wor- 
shipped in such a strange way, as to appear to a 
spectator almost ridiculous ; and I have been in 
a popish chapel, where the true religion is al- 
most buried in pompous show and ceremonious 
superstition ; but it is not my business to rectify 
these evils : if I choose to go, it is my duty to 
avoid disturbing or offending any, or else it is 
my duty not to go at all. I may be certain there 
is no religion in irreverence any where. 

So we think the silent worship of the people 
called Quakers not much adapted for edification; 
and we, who have been bred up in the simplicity 
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of the dissenting worship, are ready to think the 
changes of posture, and the various ceremonies 
of the established worship, not much conducive 
to edification, and hardly consistent with the 
simplicity of Christian worship : but I should 
have a poor opinion of any man who went, ei- 
ther to the one or the other, to sneer, to make 
ill-natured remarks, or behave so as to hurt the 
minds of any sincere worshippers present: I 
should think such a person one of the " mean 
fellows of the baser sort," rather than a humble, 
pious, enlightened Christian. In all such cases, 
if you cannot agree, if you do not approve, if 
you see ever so many things objectionable, if 
you think it your duty to attempt to convince, 
yet give no offence. It is a just and solid maxim, 
that it always argues a little or depraved mind, 
or both, to treat with contempt any person from 
whom you differ, for what you think his singu- 
larity or superstition. You have no example of 
it any where in the conduct of Christ, or of his 
apostles. 

3. The advice will very aptly apply to the do- 
mestic and social relations. 

We are so constituted by Providence, and 
thrown into such circumstances, that we naturally 
and almost necessarily live together, grow up 
together, transact business together, and have 
intercourse and converse with each other, under 
the forms of families, societies, neighbourhoods, 
towns, &c; and under the relations of husbands 
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and wives, parents and children, pastors and 
congregations, masters and servants, neighbours 
and friends, tradesmen, husbandmen, &c. Now 
there are not only various duties incumbent upon 
us, in these relations and circumstances, but it 
is amazing how much the well-being and com- 
fort of these respective relations depend upon 
taking the advice of the Apostle in the text ; 
studiously avoiding giving offence ; making that 
a daily point. It may be my duty, in a hundred 
cases, to do what I know you will not like, but 
I will not offend you if I can help it ; I will not 
wantonly do it, I will not intentionally do it, I 
will not carelessly do it. Suppose every body 
made a point of this (and surely it seems a very 
easy thing) in every family, and every town, and 
every connection ; and it was known and seen 
by each party, at all times, and on all occasions, 
that there is no intention to offend, but a pre- 
vailing intention not to offend, what a different 
face thousands of families would wear ; what 
different scenes in hundreds of connections : in- 
stead of envy, and strife, and contention, and 
every evil work, and all the thousand evil con- 
sequences of studying to offend, all would be 
families and communities of love ; every body 
" studying the things which make for peace, and 
things whereby one may edify another." 

4. The maxim will apply to the wide world, 
and the worst characters in it. " Give no of- 
fence to the Jew, nor to the Gentile ;" to any 
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description of character. If I am a consistent, 
conscientious, honorable Christian, there is a 
sense in which I shall certainly offend a natural 
man ; my example, my conduct, will be a silent 
reproach to him; or I may be so connected with 
him, that it may be my duty to reprove him, to 
warn him, to correct him for his sins. Jjut even 
here the advice will apply, " Give none offence." 
If he be an infidel, I need not offend him by 
calling him names ; if he be vicious, I need not 
offend him by railing at him, by taking God's 
judgment-seat, and passing sentence upon him, 
by exposing his vices unnecessarily to his fel- 
low-creatures : to the worst man in the world I 
owe this duty, not unnecessarily to offend him : 
" In meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves, if God peradventure will give them 
repentance to the acknowledging of the truth." 
But again, 

5. There is another case on which we must 
more particularly dwell, because specifically, 
solemnly, and immediately mentioned by the 
Apostle himself, viz. — the church of God ; those 
who appear to be really pious people. " In a 
great house," says the Apostle, " there are va^ 
rious kinds of vessels ;" intimating, that in the 
vastly extensive church of Christ there are va- 
rious kinds of Christians ; of different tempers, 
casts, educations, views of things, talents, rank 
in life ; they will not be all alike in every thing. 
Now, under these circumstances, the Apostle 
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applies the important advice in the text, and 
very important advice it is, " Give no offence to 
the church of God ;" to pious people as such ; 
be tender of their peace and comfort. 

There may, for instance, be those who exhi- 
bit every mark of real piety, whom you may 
think erroneous in some of their sentiments and 
views ; you may think it your duty to inform 
them better, or specify their errors ; but take 
care how you do it ; be tender of the manner ; 
give no unnecessary offence. Do not wound 
when you profess to instruct; do not irritate 
when you design to inform ; give no offence in 
this way. In meekness and candour instruct. 

Again, there may be some that discover every 
mark of sincerity and real Christianity, whom 
you consider as weak, illiterate, as having con- 
tracted views of Christianity, singularities, and 
peculiarities about them that you do not ap- 
prove; take care you do not offend them by 
despising them, by holding them up to ridicule, 
by uncandid illiberal remarks upon them. Re- 
member the text : remember the strength of our 
Lord's expression, " Whoever shall wilfully of- 
fend one of these little ones, that believe in me, 
it were better that a mill-stone were tied about 
his neck, and he cast into the sea." 

Again, you have an enlarged mind, liberal 
views of things; you can perhaps indulge in^ 
some things, some amusements, for instance, 
some kinds of conformity to the world, which 
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you do not think sinful, and which do not hurt 
your conscience, nor corrupt your mind; but 
take care how far you go in these things ; if 
not for your own sakes, for the sake of others, 
who may be offended, grieved, hurt, ensnared, 
by this liberty. Look not only at conscientious 
principle in conduct, but look at propriety, lest 
you offend. It is remarkable that it is in connec- 
tion with something of this sort the text is intro- 
duced, particularly things offered to idols; no 
meat offered to them was the worse for that, and 
therefore, says the Apostle, buy any thingin the 
shambles you like, asking no questions for con- 
science sake ; " but give none offence." 

So there is a contrary part to this. There are 
some, real Christians too, who are remarkable for 
vivacity, liveliness of spirit, enjoyment of inno- 
cent cheerfulness, and for peculiar sweetness of 
temper. Take heed you do not offend them, and 
hurt their minds, and injure religion in their 
esteem, by your righteousness over much ; your 
over severity and strictness ; your straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel; by your particu- 
larity about trifles, and little things, and circum- 
stantials ; while the sins of the spirit, malignity, 
spiritual pride, and censoriousness are given 
way to. 

May I, my friends, be permitted to add (I 
assure you I have no personal reason for so doing, 
no congregation ever gave less personal reason 
for adding it, in the course of thirty years), give 
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no offence to the pastors of the church; by 
slights of their ministry, unkind reflections on 
their performances, withholding their just due, 
picking holes in their character, making the most 
of their defects, expecting them to be more than 
men of like passions with you ; for these are the 
things that do offend, grieve, and cut, and that 
deeply too ; and have brought down many a grey 
head with sorrow to the grave. Remember that 
"the treasure is in earthern vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God and not 
of us:" that, as men, they have all to struggle 
with that you have ; and more to struggle with 
as ministers, that you cannot experience, and 
cannot be adequate judges of. 

You see, my friends, that such an exhortation 
as this, which, perhaps, we should be ready 
carelessly and cursorily to read over, as contain- 
ing very little of any importance, when you 
come to enter into it, and apply it to actual cases, 
appears to contain most weighty and serious ad- 
vice. And this will appear still more strikingly 
if you consider it in two points of light, with the 
mention of which, and a little enlargement, I 
shall conclude. 

1. This inoffensiveness which the Apostle re- 
commends, though it be a kind of negative and 
insipid character, abstractly speaking, (as we 
say, such a man is an inoffensive person, when 
we mean he is a poor, weak person, a half idiot, 
of little use or consequence) ; yet, as the Apostle 
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recommends it, founded upon principle, inspired 
by Christianity, exercised from the heart, it is 
the very soul and spirit of Christianity — love / 
" loving thy neighbour as thyself;" on which, 
together with the other great commandment, our 
Lord says, " hang all the law and the prophets;" 
which the Apostle calls the " fulfilling of the 
law;" and of which he tells us, that although 
" we had all knowledge, and all gifts, and all mi- 
raculous faith, without it we should be nothing." 
One of the grand exercises and effects of this 
principle of love, is to strive to give no offence, 
" neither to the Jew, nor to the Gentile, nor to 
the Church of God." In this view what an im- 
portance attaches to it Again, 

2. Only suppose this precept of the Apostle 
reduced to regular and general practice ; carried 
into exercise and practice in all communities, all 
families, all churches, all towns, all countries, 
all sorts of human connections; a universal, 
united, harmonious, concern, ambition, and de- 
sire, to. give no offence, no unnecessary, no con- 
scientiously avoidable offence to each other; 
studying the things that make for peace, and 
whereby one may edify another, what would be 
the face of things ] It would turn this warring, 
wretched, fighting world into a paradise; it 
would almost make one forget there had ever 
been a fall ; it would make families little hea- 
vens, regions of peace ; make churches the tem- 
ples of the God of peace ; towns large house- 

s 
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holds of brethren ; reconcile distracted commu- 
nities ; bring contending nations together ; beat 
swords into plough-shares, and spears into pru- 
ning-hooks ; they would not hurt nor destroy in 
all God's holy mountain. From whence come 
wars and fighting, quarrels and contests among 
men 1 from this very thing ; they will give of- 
fence, and take offence, and blow up the coals of 
strife, and will not study to avoid it. " The wis- 
dom which is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, then gentle, easy to be intreated, with^- 
out partiality, and without hypocrisy." And in 
proportion as this wisdom does prevail, you see 
our families, our churches, our communities, so 
far as human frailty admits, resemble the hea- 
venly state. Amen. 



SERMON XIV. 



THE CHRISTIAN HOPB AN ANCHOR TO THE SOUL. 



Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and sted* 
fast, and which entereth into that within the veil.— Heb. vi. 19. 

This passage struck me as furnishing a sui- 
table subject for our concluding meditations on 
the extraordinary and interesting situation of 
the great Apostle Paul, as related in the twen- 
ty-seventh chapter of Acts. In treating it, I 
shall endeavour, first, briefly to illustrate the na- 
ture of that which is the object of encomium in 
the text — hope ; then shew, that the Christian 
hope (which is the kind of hope specified there) 
exactly answers to the figurative view given of 
it — it is an anchor; then justify and support, 
the commendatory epithets that are applied to 
it — " sure and stedfast ; entering into that with- 
in the veil;" and then describe, and hold up to 
your view, the kind of person that has Scriptu- 
ral authority to appropriate the strong consolation 
it is calculated to communicate. 

8 2 
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I. Of all the valuable blessings which a gra- 
cious Providence has bestowed upon man, his 
dependant and imperfect creature, perhaps the 
greatest of the kind is hope, or that propensity 
to hope, which, as the poet says, " springs only 
in the human mind." Without this, the fair and 
beautiful world which we inhabit, would be a 
wilderness and a dungeon to us. This is the 
main-spring of the cheerfulness and activity of 
youth ; this the cordial that constitutes the main 
comfort of old age — something to hope. You 
cannot give a more just or accurate description 
of a wretch, than that of a man who has nothing 
to hope, for this world or another. If he be bu- 
ried in external blessings ; if in the eye of the 
world he possess all that heart can wish, still 
his heart is a hell to him if he be without this 
blessed companion, hope. Indeed, it is the pre- 
sent lot of mortals, that what happiness is en- 
joyed, far more arises from the hope than the 
fruition of an object. So in the severe and try- 
ing exigencies of life, hope is the chief friend 
of man : in sickness, the cheering hope of health; 
in poverty, the hope of better days ; in bondage, 
the hope of liberty, is the grand lenitive of care 
and sorrow. Of what incalculable value was it 
to the great Apostle Paul ; when tossed on the 
waves of the Mediterranean sea, it was to him 
a bright and morning star, illuminating the dark- 
ness about his humble hammock, and turning his 
little cabin into the paradise of God : " Not a 
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hair of any head shall perish ; fear not, Paul, 
lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee." But hope rises into value a hundred- fold, 
when salvation and eternity are its direct objects; 
when it assumes the truly noble and dignified 
title of the Gospel hope, hope towards God* 
through Jesus Christ, in which momentous sense 
it is introduced here : the hope of pardon and 
acceptance through his name, even the hope of 
that eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, 
hath promised, and which was the subject of his 
purpose before the world began. This is the 
flower, the glory, and consummation of all other 
hopes. 

II. I now proceed to shew what is the operas 
tion and use of this hope, in the actual exercises 
of the Christian's mind. It exactly answers to 
the metaphor of the text — " it is the anchor of 
the soul." When a vessel is at anchor, the sea 
may be dreadfully boisterous, the wind may 
blow, the tempest howl, and the waves heave ; 
but if the ship be what they call sea-worthy, ia 
a firm stout condition, the cable sufficiently 
strong, and the anchor struck deep into tenacious 
soil beneath, though she be most terribly tost 
and buffeted about by the winds and the waves, 
yet she rides in security on the surface of the 
deep, the anchor is a stay to her, keeps her from 
driving among rocks, and striking upon quick- 
sands ; if all be firm, and steady, and tight, she 

S 3 
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rides upon the storm, and outbraves the tempest, 
severe as it may be. With admirable propriety 
and aptness is this image made use of by the 
Apostle himself, in describing the actual opera- 
tion and exercise of the Christian hope. The 
best, the most eminent, exemplary, and hopeful 
Christians, while they are here, in the world and 
in the body, find themselves by no means exempt 
from the common cares and evils of their fellow 
men ; nor exempt from the peculiar tribulations 
of the Christian life ; the struggles, the self- 
denials, the difficulties, the conflicts of the 
Christian warfare. They all find their great 
Lord's prediction verified in one way or another ; 
" In the world ye shall have tribulation :" they 
are in many cases, as it is Scripturally expressed, 
" tossed with tempests," on the uncertain, tur- 
bulent, and changeful ocean of life. But the 
question is — In these circumstances, what do 
they actually find the Gospel hope to be to them ] 
what is the essential end it answers to them ] 
Does it still the storm as with a word ] does it 
rebuke the winds and the waves, and, as by mi- 
racle or magic, produce instantaneously a great 
calm, as Christ did 1 No, in ordinary cases, it 
does not ; in some very extraordinary ones, per- 
haps, it may have done so: in florid, high- 
wrought descriptions from the pulpit, by young 
inexperienced orators, it is sometimes repre- 
sented as always doing so ; but this certainly is 
not the ordinary experience of the most serious 
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Christians ; it was not the ordinary experience 
even of Apostles ; " Troubled on every side ; 
persecuted ; cast down, as sorrowful, as poor, as 
having nothing/' is more frequently the language 
of their experience. But the ordinary operation 
of the Christian hope, is exactly that to the re- 
newed mind which the anchor is to the vessel at 
sea ; it is a stay and rest to it ; it keeps the 
storm as it were at bay ; it keeps the mind from 
being driven on temptation, despondency, and 
destruction : there is an humble, cheerful, con- 
soling, supporting sense of security amidst all, 
in the promises, and consolations, and provisions 
of the everlasting covenant. In other words, 
" The peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing ; keepeth the heart and mind, through 
Christ Jesus." It does not annihilate the cares, 
and conflicts, and troubles of life, nor ward off 
their influence altogether, but keeps the mind in 
some degree of security and serenity in the 
midst of all. Does not this just correspond 
with your experience, Christians 1 Your hope 
is not the actual accomplishment of every thing 
to you ; you are not in the harbour ; you have 
not reached the eternal shore ; you have not ac- 
tually entered into rest ; you find yourselves at 
sea still, and sometimes tossed and agitated not 
a little ; but your hope sticks by you as a fast 
and steady friend. Amidst the howlings of the 
storm, hope whispers, so as to be heard, " Be 
not afraid, only believe ;" " there shall be deli- 
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verance in Israel ;" " none of them that trust in 
him shall be ashamed ;" " the Lord can do great 
things for thee ; and a time is coming when thou 
shalt gratefully and joyfully exclaim, what hath 
God wrought ] Believe, and thou shalt be esta- 
blished; be sober, and hope to the end." Again, 

III. Let me justify and support the commen- 
datory epithets that are applied to the Christian 
hope under this naval image. And, perhaps, 
there is no better Way of doing this than by con- 
trasting it with the confidence the poor sailor 
places in his anchor during a storm. 

Anchors, though so ingenious in their con- 
struction, and so useful in design, and though 
they often answer so important an end, yet they 
are made of brittle and uncertain materials ; the 
strongest cordage may snap ; the iron itself must 
bend and yield to superior force; but it is the 
peculiarity of the Christian hope that it is an 
anchor sure and stedfast Only let it be genuine 
and it will stand any thing ; and that for the 
reason assigned by the Apostle, it is founded on 
the immutable counsel, promise, and oath of 
God ; it is identified, as it were, with the divine 
perfections, providence, and promises. God 
must fail before the Christian's hope, if it be 
sterling, can. His hope hangs on the faithful- 
ness of a promising God. " I give unto my 
sheep eternal life ; and they shall never perish ; 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
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hand." " I will make an everlasting covenant 
with them, ordered in all things and sure.** 
God has fixed, if I may so speak, the first link 
of the golden chain of the Gospel hope upon his 
own throne ; they must stand or fall together. 
This is the strong language of Scripture : " God 
willing more abundantly to make known to the 
heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath ; that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, 
we might have strong consolation who have fled 
for refuge to lay hold upon this hope." 

Again : an anchor may of itself be ever so in- 
flexible, and the cable to which it is united ever 
so strong, and yet be cast upon a rock which 
would defeat the whole purpose of casting anchor 
at all ; or upon a loose and fragile soil where it 
could obtain no firm or lasting hold, and thus be 
dragged along by the violence of the winds and 
deceive the poor sailors' confidence. But it is 
the peculiarity of a Christian's hope that it is 
cast on nothing so uncertain and fragile as any 
terrestrial soil. "It enters into that which is 
within the veil." It strikes through mortality 
into eternity itself. It fastens on invisible and 
imperishable things. It darts into celestial soil, 
and there keeps fast its hold and will not let it 
go. To drop, for a moment, the present allusion : 
it is " a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens," that the Christian hope reaches to 
and centres in. The anchor drops upon the soil 
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that cannot, will not, yield; "For the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which arc unseen are eternal." Again, 

In many instances, with all the assistance of 
anchors, all the art of skilful captains, and not- 
withstanding all the exertions and resolution of 
intrepid sailors, ships are stranded and cast 
away, and the captain as well as the crew pe- 
rishes, or is cast with them, perhaps, drenched, 
bereaved, and unsheltered, and unprovided for, 
on some desolate island, as forlorn and wretched 
as the lowest sailor under his command. But 
the Christian hope looks to a commander who, 
as a forerunner, has actually entered within the 
veil. " Whither Jesus the forerunner is for us 
entered." Is gone before us on purpose to re- 
ceive and welcome us on the shore ; to direct us 
safely into harbour through the last storm of 
death ; and to provide all things for our recep- 
tion and enjoyment there. " I go," says he, " to 
prepare a place for you ; and if I go I will come 
again and receive you to myself, that where I 
am there ye may be also." 

See the kind angels on the shore ; 

Inviting us to come : 
There Jesus the forerunner waits, 

To welcome travellers home. 

Let me now proceed further, 

IV. To single out the particular persons to 
whom all this applies. Who is the real pos- 
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sessor of this hope 1 And who is entitled to the 
strong consolation it is intended and calculated 
to afford ! The Apostle himself gives you the 
clue. It is he who has actually fled for refuge 
to the hope set before him. Conveying the fol- 
lowing plain and obvious, but most momentous 
views, as illustrative of the enquiry. For in- 
stance, this hope is set before us ; it is not 
something to be gained by plunder ; to be caught 
by stealth; to be beseiged by violence — that 
which the great author and proprietor reluctantly, 
grudgingly, sparingly, or partially, or by dint of 
mere importunity is prevailed upon to bestow ; 
but it is freely, and generously, and voluntarily, 
and openly set before us on purpose to be enjoy- 
ed : " Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters ;" Whosoever will, let him take of 
the water of life freely :" This hope is set before 
him in the Gospel on purpose for him. On pur- 
pose for him ! For whom ! For him that shuts 
his eyes upon it 1 Him that despises it 1 Him 
that turns his back upon it 1 No, but him to 
whom it is a refuge ; in whose estimation it is a 
refuge ; who sensibly feels his soul's need of a 
refuge, of just such a refuge ; the refuge of his 
necessity ; the refuge of his choice ; to whom it 
is a supremely inviting object ; all his salvation, 
all his desire. It is a hope set before him on 
purpose that it may be laid hold of, enjoyed and 
possessed by him. His esteeming it a refuge 
ascertains the intention of the great proprietor in 
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respect to him, that he was intended in its being 
set up ; it was set before him as his refuge be- 
cause it would be, and is, a refuge to him. And 
then, to crown the description, he is the person 
who on this ground actually, experimentally, 
and practically does fly for refuge in order to lay 
hold upon it. Probably alluding to the cities of 
refuge to which manslayers were permitted to 
flee from the avenger of blood, who after the 
event took place ran for their lives in order to 
get into the city, and lay hold of the horns of the 
altar of mercy. This expresses the character 
before us to whom this hope is a refuge, and 
who, as for his life, with his whole soul interest- 
ed in the business, with the real anxiety of a 
man in earnest, actually and daily goes by faith 
and prayer and dependance to lay hold of it. 
There is the man who has a right to this strong 
consolation ; this supreme earnestness, this prac- 
tical, actual application ascertains his title. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. What is the Christian hope worth ! Who 
can tell ] Every species of hope, in every sense 
to which I alluded just now, is valuable, so far 
as it goes, it is the sweet, soothing companion of 
life, lightening its burdens, and sweetening its 
cares, and so far as it goes it is always valuable* 
But then, wherever it is peculiar to this world, 
and the things of it— rdeliverance from temporal 
troubles, &c. — it goes but a very little way, and 
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by sink, with the objects on which it rested, into 
nothing. 

St. Paul's hope of deliverance, when ship- 
wrecked, though so valuable then, as far as it 
went, is nothing at all now to him, nor any that 
were with him ; every thing belonging to it is 
vanished and gone ; and this is the case with all 
other hopes, merely resting on terrestrial objects. 
It was the Apostle's other hope, the hope of a 
Christian as such, that deserves the name of 
hope, because so sure and stedfast ; because en- 
tering into that which is " witfiin the veil." So 
that I say again, who can tell what a Christian's 
hope is worth ? I will ask another question, in 
some respects more difficult, that will more cer- 
tainly and entirely puzzle us all, and the wisest 
of the children of men ; and that is, 

2. What will the Christian hope be worth by 
and byl I mean, what will it appear to be 
worth 1 Now, Christians, you cannot part with 
it for a thousand worlds : now you do not know 
how to calculate its value : and yet it does not 
do every thing for you, at least, it tiaa not ac- 
complished every thing for you ; it is only as an 
anchor to the ship at sea, it is only your stay to 
keep your heart. But if it be worth so much 
now, though it does no more for you than this, 
what will it be worth, think you, by and by ] 
when it lands you on eternal shores ; when it 
leads you to your Father's house ; when it ac- 
tually opens the gates of the heavenly rest to 
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you ; when it takes out the crown of glory, the 
palm of victory, and the robe of blessedness, 
from the divine treasury, to clothe and adorn 
you; what will be the worth of the Gospel hope 
then 1 what will it appear to be worth then ? If 
such be the worth of the Christian hope, then, 

3, Of what importance are repentance, faiths 
and a conscientious life, in their connection with 
each other in reference to it ] Because it is re- 
pentance, a broken, contrite, humbled heart, that 
makes you sensible of it as a refuge ; and your 
need of it, and the value of it, and disposes you 
to flee to it. It is -faith, a believing, earnest 
application, that actually lays hold of it ; and it 
is a conscientious life, " doing justice, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God," that is 
the standing evidence of having fled for refuge 
to it. 

How valuable in this connection do these 
graces appear ; how desirable that they should 
be wrought in all our hearts ; that he who is ex- 
alted to be a Prince and a Saviour, should give 
this repentance towards God, increase this faith, 
and promote its exercise. 

Once more: Is this hope worth so much? 
then, 

4, What are they doing, who treat it as of 
no worth at all ] The hope is set before them 
as well as others; they need it as much as 
others ; they will be as miserable without it as 
any others could be ; but they will not see it; it 
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is no refuge to them ; they have no desire or heart 
to lay hold of it ; they will not stir a step to go 
to it ; there is the prize of eternity, but it is no 
prize to them. 

But, one word more under this head : What 
will it be to them by and by ] The hope is set 
before them now, but it will not be always there ; 
the shadows of the evening will be stretched out 
by and by ; in a coming day, darkness will ren- 
der hope invisible ; the day of grace will close 
in ; and then, how will such a reflection as this 
be relieved when rising within 1 " The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, but I am not 
saved." How. will the sound of such words as 
these be heard ! how will they strike upon the 
ear ! how will they cut into the heart ! " I called 
but you refused ; I stretched out my hand, but 
you would not regard; I set the great hope 
before you, but you would not look or come to 
it ; the time was, but it is now past ; now will I 
laugh at your calamity, and mock when your 
fear cometh; since you would not hearken to 
my counsel, and would have none of my invita- 
tions or reproofs. Let his own iniquity take the 
wicked himself, and let him be holden in the 
cords of his sins ; let him die without instruct- 
ion, since in the greatness of his folly he went 
astray." " Now, therefore, hearken to me, O ye 
children, for blessed are they that keep my ways. 
Hear instruction and be wise, and refuse it not." 

T2 
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" Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching 
daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my 
doors: for whoso findeth me findeth life, and 
shall obtain favor of the Lord ; but he that sin- 
neth against me wrongeth his own soul : all they 
that hate me love death." 



SERMON XV. 



THE GENERAL RBSURRECTION ASSERTED 
AND SUPPORTED. 



Marvel not at this ; for the hour is coming, in the which all that are 
in the grave shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good, to the resurrection of life ; and they that have done 
evil, to the resurrection of damnation — John v. 28, 29. 

A great writer observes, " that these words 
are so important, that if Jesus Christ had never 
delivered any other ; if he had come into the 
world, and uttered only this simple declaration, 
he had pronounced a message of inestimable 
moment, and well worthy of that surprising ap- 
paratus of prophecy and miracles, with which 
his mission was introduced and attested. He 
would, even in this case, have done more towards 
making mankind holy and happy, than all the wis- 
dom, and all the teachers, that ever had appeared 
on earth, put together. We should each of us have 
owed more to him for this single piece of intel- 
ligence, than we owe to our parents or dearest 
friends, or the best instructors we have in the 

T3 
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world. It may be said to contain the substance 
of the pious man's creed, and ought to be im- 
printed on his memory and his heart ; it is what 
the most simple may essentially understand, and 
it is what, when understood and truly believed, 
excels all the knowledge and learning in the 
universe." This is the testimony of one of the 
greatest and most enlightened men of the age 
and country in which we live; and surely, 
surely, this testimony is true. It seems too 
grand and awful, too distant and dignified a sub- 
ject, to attempt to treat. And yet there is not a 
subject in the creation in which we can be more 
deeply and generally interested, and therefore 
which ought more studiously or seriously to bp 
treated. And it so naturally suggested itself to 
my mind, as the counterpart of the morning sub- 
ject, that I could not resist the impression to 
adopt it. All, however, that I shall aim at will 
be the selection of the several circumstances 
brought forward in this most solemn and tre- 
mendous passage, and descant a little upon each, 
with a suitable improvement. 

I. The first thing I shall select, is the grand 
fact itself, which may be said to be the burthen 
of the passage, viz., the universal resurrection of 
the human dead. In other words, that of all the 
millions that have existed and died from Adam 
to the present day, or that will exist and die be- 
tween the present day and that which is spoken 
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of in the text, there is not~ a single individual 
amongst them all but will rise again to a new 
state of being. " All that are in their graves 
shall come forth." That the whole mass of sen- 
tient and intelligent beings, that have been com- 
mitted to the dust, or the mighty ocean, or con- 
sumed by any other means, or deposited any 
where else, shall recover their consciousness, and 
come into being afresh, as distinctly and person- 
ally as in the days of their pilgrimage on earth, 
so as to be as properly, and strictly speaking, 
themselves as ever, 

A great deal has been said, but in my view 
unnecessarily and uselessly, on the question, 
whether the same body will be raised. It is a 
question of mere curiosity, of no real consequence 
at all, which we can never satisfactorily settle, 
and on which the Scriptures are entirely silent. 
The Scriptures solemnly and roundly assert the 
resurrection of the dead, but decide nothing 
about the question of the same body. The per- 
son that is committed to the dust shall rise again; 
whatever is necessary to constitute him the 
same person shall rise with him. " The vile 
body shall be changed into the likeness of his 
glorious body :" " That which was sown in weak- 
ness shall be raised in power ; that which was 
sown in corruption shall be raised in incorrup- 
tion." But how far it may be said to be the 
same body, not one word is ever said in divine 
revelation, nor one word need be said; it is 
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enough to know that the dead will rise, that the 
person that was laid in the grave will rise agaih, 
so as to be conscious to himself that he is the 
person that was deposited there, that is all. In 
the same kind of sense, the Apostle intimates, 
as the grain that is reaped this harvest, is the 
same that was sown last Autumn, " That which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
be but bare grain." It may chance of wheat or 
of some other grain, but God giveth it a body, 
raiseth it in a new form, and yet to every seed 
its own proper body, as distinct from all others, 
and in an essential sense the same that was 
sown. But the grand naked fact is the main 
thing, the strict, and proper, and universal re- 
surrection of the human dead. The whole vast 
mass of the human dead shall live again. 

II. Another thing to be selected from the ac- 
count in the text is, the means by which this 
amazing event will be effected : " All that are 
in their graves shall hear his voice" How far 
this is to be taken literally is a question not to 
be decided, or necessary or proper to be much 
dwelt upon. We only know, that in those in- 
stances, which he intended entirely to be speci- 
mens and examples of his mighty power, parti- 
cularly in the resurrection of the individuals 
whom he raised from the dead in the days of 
i\is flesh, the exertion of that power in each case 
vas accompanied with a voice speaking to the 
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dead. In the case of the young man in the 
street, and the young female in the chamber, 
they heard his voice in the territories of the 
dead, and came forth. In the case of Lazarus, 
it is said, he spoke ; and as wherever this great 
event is spoken of in the New Testament, it is 
accompanied with some intimation of the kind, 
as preceded by the voice of the Archangel, and 
the trump of God — " The trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised," it may be intended 
to intimate, that some tremendous convulsions 
of nature, beyond all former created experience, 
may accompany the mighty deed : that earth- 
quakes, and thunderstorms, which may literally 
shake and crack the terraqueous globe to its 
centre, may precede the universal recovery of 
human life, and be the vehicle by which the Al- 
mighty Redeemer may convey his power through 
the regions of the general mortality. Thus the 
earth gives up its dead, and the sea gives up 
the dead that are in it. However, there can be 
no doubt we are perfectly safe in concluding, that 
some new, and to us entirely inconceivable and 
unexpected energy, will be exerted by his Al- 
mighty power, that will effectually, and perhaps 
instantaneously answer his whole purpose : so 
that it will be " Lazarus come forth" again, only 
multiplied millions by millions of times over at 
the same instant. That was the first fruit, this 
will be the harvest ; that was the sample, this 
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the whole mass; that the model, this the build- 
ing. Again, 

III. Another most important circumstance re- 
specting the case described here is, the distribu- 
tive purpose to be effected by the resurrection. 
From the grandeur of the means we naturally 
infer the importance of the end ; from the mag- 
nificence of the apparatus we conclude there 
must be an infinite moment in the effect to be 
accomplished by it. If the dead universally are 
to be raised by an exertion of power beyond all 
that was ever experienced before, we cannot 
help supposing that an end adequate in im- 
portance is to be brought about by it. And 
this, we are explicitly told, is the case, an end 
no less than the distributive allotment of a re- 
surrection to life, and a resurrection to damna- 
tion. Here it is remarkable that the greatest 
thoughts that can occupy a created mind are 
conveyed under the simplest terms, terms which 
while they suggest all that is interesting to a 
thinking mind, yet answer no curious questions, 
make no unusual disclosures of futurity, lift 
up no veil which covers the secrets of eternity. 
All on the one hand is wrapt up in the word 
" life ;" and, on the other hand, in the word 
" damnation." Life ; " a resurrection to life ;" 
a very simple word, meaning existence ; but in 
this connection it means every thing that life and 
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happiness contain ; every thing that makes exist- 
ence valuable. A resurrection to all the good 
that existence can comprise ; a resurrection to 
all the fulness of ever existing life, of immortal 
enjoyment ; that seems to be the thought, and 
we need wish to know no more. Again, the aw- 
ful word " damnation" is a simple word in itself, 
coming from a Latin word which signifies loss ; 
and in this connection, therefore, carries all the 
tremendous import which that word can bear. 
A resurrection to an immense, miserable, irrepa* 
rable loss; the loss of all that is valuable in 
being ; the loss of all the treasures of eternity, 
all the blessings of salvation, all the hopes of an 
immortal, intelligent being. That is, strictly 
speaking, the import of the word ; entire bank- 
ruptcy and beggary of being. A resurrection to 
a distaste of existence ; a being of eternal bar- 
renness of happiness : surely, conveying all that 
any one word can convey that is dreadful! 
Yet such a word is bandied about by thousands 
as a mere common expletive, without consider- 
ing how tremendous its real meaning is ! Again, 

IV. The respective characters who will be 
the objects of this momentous distribution are 
specified. 

If the universal dead are to be raised by the 
Son of God, and that for respective purposes so 
totally, so diametrically opposite as a resurrention 
to life, and a resurrection to damnation, the most 
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anxious question that any tongue can ask is, 
how will this distribution be conducted! Is 
there any way of being informed who will be 
the subjects of the one, who will be the subjects 
of the other 1 Yes, the text most explicitly does 
this for us, and that in the same simple, intelli- 
gible, plain kind of language as in the former 
case : " Those that have done good, those that 
have done evil." Now, no doubt, there is a 
strict and rigid sense in which no mere man 
that ever lived has done good ; and all have done 
evil, for " all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God :" " There is none righteous, no not 
one." So that taken in the strict sense, the 
whole human race would rise to the resurrection 
of damnation, and none to the resurrection of life. 
But the fact seems to be this ; the Scriptures, 
when speaking of the final decision of the state 
of men, sometimes refer to the grand foundation 
of all human hope, the sovereign riches of divine 
grace through Jesus Christ, and his mediation 
and atonement, which are the exclusive sources 
to sinners of the resurrection to life ; and some- 
times they refer to the characteristic evidences 
of an interest in this source of hope, viz. a prin- 
ciple of conformity to the divine will, obedience 
to the divine authority, and benevolence and 
usefulness to our fellow- creatures. That is evi- 
dently the case here : our Lord does not mean 
to s eak in a way superseding the necessity 
of the Gospel as the foundation of hope, and 
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setting aside his own mediation and undertaking 
as the ground of human salvation ; but he spe- 
cifies, in simple terms, the conclusive characte- 
ristic of the one class, to whom it will be a re- 
surrection to life, and of the other, to whom it 
will be a resurrection to damnation : " Those 
that have done good, those that have done evil." 
Well, what is it, in the sense he means, to have 
done good ] what is it to have done evil 1 Why, 
he that hath done good, is one whose supreme 
business in life it has been to fill up his sphere, 
be it what it might, whether high or low, whe- 
ther public or private, from principle ; and to 
discharge the duties of his station, from a regard 
to God and his fellow-creatures ; and in humble 
believing dependance upon the riches of sove- 
reign grace, through Christ — that man has done 
good in the sense of the text. He may have 
had very contracted means of doing actual 
good ; he may not have been a man of ability, 
not a man of learning, not a man of power and 
influence, not a man of wealth, but according to 
his station, opportunities, talents, and means, his 
concern has been to act from principle, and to 
be a blessing. That is the man that has done 
good, and shall rise to the resurrection of life. 
And the opposite character, that is, the man that 
has done evil, is he with whom gain, or pleasure, 
or ambition, has been the main principle ; who 
has neither served God nor his generation, ac- 
cording to the will of God ; who, if he has not 

u 
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been a cruel, or oppressive, or injurious man, has 
been an unprincipled and unprofitable servant : 
" Inasmuch as ye did not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me." There, in those 
two terms, doing good or doing evil, the distinct- 
ion lies on which the momentous decision turns. 
Influencing active principle is doing good : un- 
principled unprofitable indolence and disobe- 
dience is doing evil. " Carry ye the unprofita- 
ble servant into outer darkness." There is our 
Lord's own explanation. 

V. Another select circumstance, is the time 
when this great transaction may be expected to 
1 take place ; and it is very remarkable, that 
there is no time at all fixed here. The real pe- 
riod is not disclosed ; all that is said is, " the 
hour is coming." There is a fixed time in the 
mind of God, and the hour is always approach- 
ing you, it is always on the wing, so that the 
present moment is nearer to it than was the 
last. Treat it as such then, as always coming. 

But what is the most striking thought, if it 
were realised, is this; that though the actual 
period when this amazing transaction is to take 
place may be numerically and literally at the 
distance of many thousand years, yet, as to all 
essential, important, sensible purposes, it is very, 
very near to every individual amongst us ; be- 
cause the hour of death, and the hour of gene- 
ral judgment, as to every man's sensible expe- 
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rience, are contiguous. The very instant I close 
my eyes, and draw my last breath upon a dying 
bed, the dead will rise to me, and I shall com- 
mence the resurrection to life, or the resurrection 
to damnation. A most awakening thought, if 
realized ! taking away all the force of the scof- 
fer's challenge — where is the promise of his co- 
ming] — when will he appear] At the very 
moment of your dissolution he will appear to 
you ; and the day of your death will be the re- 
surrection day to you. Once more, 

VI. A most remarkable circumstance in the 
text, is the command, not to wonder at it ; not 
to be surprised at this statement. One might 
have thought our Lord would rather have ex- 
pressed himself like the Prophet, on another 
occasion, " Be astonished, O ye heavens, at 
this ! and, O earth, be horribly afraid ! for the 
hour is coming, in which all that are in their 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth." Instead of that, it is, marvel not at this, 
though of all surprising and marvellous things it 
is the most astonishing. But there are two rea- 
sons for the prohibition ; at least two considera- 
tions serve to abate surprise, on the annunciation 
of it. One is the absolute assurance and cer- 
tainty of the fact, and the other is the perfect 
ease with which divine power must be supposed 
to accomplish it. What is absolutely sure and 
certain, and will indubitably take place, less ex- 

U2 
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cites our surprise than what we are in doubt and 
hesitation about. That the sun should rise to- 
morrow morning, if it never had risen before, 
and we were uncertain whether it would or not, 
would appear a most astonishing event ; but the 
absolute certainty that he will rise, abates or su- 
percedes all surprise about it. Upon the same 
principle, " marvel not at this ;" because it is 
the positive and absolute assurance of that God 
who cannot lie; declared in the person and by 
the mouth of his incarnate Son ; authenticated 
by the most unquestionable miracles, which are 
specimens of the very power by which it will 
be brought about. " Lazarus, come forth !" is 
an assurance and confirmation of the declaration, 
that the dead shall rise, and a specimen of the 
power by which it will be effected. 

The other consideration, tending to abate 
surprise at this annunciation, is the infinite ease 
with which divine Power must be supposed to 
effect it, great as it is to us. We express no 
surprise at the resurrection of nature in spring — 
why 1 why because, vast as the effect is, we as- 
cribe it to divine Power, and that precludes sur- 
prise. If it could be proved, that a field was 
covered with corn by the energy of a husband- 
man, we should be all surprise ; but " who 
knoweth not that the hand of the Lord hath done 
this V* that takes away surprise. So, " why 
should it be thought incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead ]" why the change 
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q£ this vile body be surprising, when it is to be 
blPUght about by that mighty power, whereby 
He is " able even tp subdue all things unto 
himself." The resurrection of Lazarus seems to 
have been effected with infinite eas<e ; no appear- 
ance of laborious exertion ; it is only speaking 
the word, " Lazarus, come forth !" and the resur- 
rection of the universal dead is only Lazarus 
multiplied a million times over. The one is no 
harder to the divine Power than the other. Re- 
fer all to Omnipotence, and there is nothing to 
be surprised at. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. What a concourse will the resurrection as- 
semble ! We talk of l^rge congregations, great 
crowds, large armies, immense population, and 
so on ; but what are all our multitudes, but less 
than handfuls of people compared with the 
throngs of the resurrection day ! when Adam, 
and his youngest son, and all his intermediate 
descendants will rise and meet together. It i$ 
computed that the living inhabitants of the globe 
ape about eight hundred or a thousand millions ; 
if they were gdl collected in one vast plain, what 
a countless body would they appear 1 and yet 
the living at any one time bear no proportion in 
number to the dead, who must all meet in that 
assembly ; and you and I must meet with them. 

2. What an idea this gives of the dignity of 
the Saviour. Many angry disputes about the 

U3 
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person of Christ, I am afraid, have done more 
harm than good. Without disputing at all, let 
us dwell in meditation on the exertion of a 
voice that shall pierce all the caverns of the 
dead, and the energy of a power that shall 
awaken all the individual dust of a sleeping 
world ; and we need look no higher or further 
for a proof of his dignity. He must be all that 
is ascribed to him in the Scriptures, having Al- 
mighty~power, and consequently able to save to 
the very uttermost. If he raises a world at the 
resurrection day, he must be able to save a poor 
sinner like me, if I trust in him ; that is enough 
for me. 

3. How dreadfully misplaced is the anxiety 
of men. What a bustle have we often about 
funerals, and tombs, and monuments. What a 
point do some men make where they are to be 
buried, with whom their remains are to lie : 
bodies are carried scores, and even hundreds of 
miles, at a great expense, to lie with honorable 
or noble ancestors ; whereas the question with 
whom we are to be buried is beneath all 
anxiety, beneath the concern of a thinking 
mind. The grand question is, with whom shall 
we rise 1 whether the recovery of life will be a 
resurrection to life, or a resurrection to damna- 
nation. To determine this is all in all; the 
whole business of life of any real importance. 
Again further, 

4. Let the simplicity of the character ex- 
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pressed here, be an encouragement to some, and 
a terror to others. Let the timorous, and hum- 
ble, and tender conscience, take courage. It is 
not any want of understanding, or education, or 
ability, or of great means of usefulness, that 
wiir bring him into danger of damnation ; if he 
have done good, he shall rise to the resurrection 
of life ; and doing good is habitually acting from 
principle towards God, and himself, and his fel- 
low-creatures. And whenever, in the lowest 
form, we make any fellow-creature holier or bet- 
ter than he was, and are influenced in it by 
principle, we do good : " He that giveth a cup 
of cold water to a disciple, in the name of a dis- 
ciple, shall not lose his reward." On the other 
hand, let the bold and presumptuous, who care 
not what harm they get, or what evil they do, or 
what good they omit, and yet perhaps presump- 
tuously call Christ Lord, re^td this passage with 
terror. How pointed that passage, " Many will 
say in that day, Lord, Lord, open to us ! but he 
will declare, I know you not :" " Not every one 
that saith to me, Lord, Lord ! shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father, who is in heaven." Once more : 
5. Life would be to us what it ought to be, 
and eternity what it deserves to be, could we 
habitually feel the weight, and live under the 
impression of the sentiment, " The Lord is at 
hand :" " Seeing we look for such things, what 
manner of persons ought we to be, in all holy 
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conversation and godliness." Aqd what manner 
of persons should we, must we be, if we could 
realize it: if the voice were sounding iji our 
ears, " Arise, ye dead, and come to judgment !" 
if we saw, with the eyes of the mind, the graves 
opening, the Judge descending, nature dissolving, 
the judgment proceeding : " Lookiqg for, and 
hastening unto the coming of the day of God :" 
at least, " be diligent, that ye may be found of 
him in peace." Amen. 



SERMON XVI. 



SCRIPTURAL EVIDENCES OF LOVE TO CHRIST. 



Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? — John xxi. 16. 

How differently would this question which 
Christ put to Simon, be received by different 
persons were it closely put among mankind 
where the Gospel comes, and were every body 
obliged to give the true answer. If the truth 
must come, some it is to be feared, would be 
constrained to say, " No, I do not love thee at 
all ; I hate the purity of thy Gospel, and I would 
extirpate thy cause and persecute thy people if 
I could." Others would reply, " I do not care 
whether I love thee or not, it is a matter of per- 
fect indifference to me; it is a matter that I 
never think of with any seriousness, or exercise 
any concern about." Others would rashly and 
presumptuously affirm, " Yes, certainly I do love 
thee, and I confidently expect in consequence of 
it, all the blessings thou hast to give." While 
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others would rather more modestly answer, 
" Lord, this is a question that I res^lly do not 
know how to answer, I cannot tell whether I do 
or not." And yet, surely, there is that in Christ 
which demands and deserves love, if consum- 
mate perfection and excellency of character, and 
the supreme importance of his blessing can be 
considered as forming any claim of the kind. 
And, surely, love to him must be of essential 
importance, because the blessings he bestows 
can never be relished without it, and the heaven 
to which he conducts can never be enjoyed but in 
connection with it. You can never be happy in 
eternity with a person whom you dislike, and 
never solidly expect all blessings from him 
in the exercise of such a spirit. And, surely, 
too, it is a question that is in itself capable of 
being satisfactorily answered, as well as any 
other of the kind. There is a way of knowing 
whether a man loves Christ as certainly and as 
satisfactorily, as whether a man loves the busi- 
ness he follows, or the friends he professes a re- 
gard for, or the family amongst whom he resides. 
This is what I shall attempt this afternoon ; to 
furnish the means of satisfactorily answering this 
question, " Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me 1" 
Now, in order to furnish the means of reply- 
ing to this question, I shall first, meditate a little 
on the nature of this grace, and then show how 
it must express itself where it is genuine. 
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I. In order to understand the nature of it we 
must separate it from some things that may be 
mistaken for it, or blended with it. For in- 
stance, it must be distinguished from instinct. 
That natural instinct which subsists between the 
sexes, between parents and their children, be- 
tween brothers and sisters, as such, is very dif- 
ferent from the Scriptural grace of love to Christ, 
and must be carefully distionguished from it, or 
we shall run into a dangerous error on the sub- 
ject. It is also very carefully to be distinguished 
from the effect of corporeal representation. 
Hence Papists, who attempt to excite their de- 
votion by fine paintings of Christ and of his suf- 
ferings, or striking images of his person, are 
very liable to be deceived so as to substitute the 
impassioned, sensible effects upon the imagina- 
tion for the exercise of a Christian grace. 

Again : temporary emotions of feeling, mere 
flashes of warm affection towards him are to be 
distinguished from the thing itself. The passions 
may beat with admiration, and the eyes may 
stream with sensibility, at a striking representation 
of the Saviour, when the heart is cold and dead as 
a stone to his essential excellences; and the 
effect is, in reality, much the same as an inte- 
resting tragedy, or a great theatrical performer 
would produce — a mere fit of superficial piety — 
a transient frame of religious sensibility. True 
love to Christ partakes, or is composed, of such 
ingredients as the following. For instance, 
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1. Veneration of his great perfections, pro- 
found respect for that dignity and grandeur of 
nature, and of attributes which the Scriptures 
ascribe to him : reverencing him as God and 
man. Real love to Christ is as remote as pos- 
sible from all insolent familiarity towards him, 
though that has sometimes appeared amongst 
those who make high professions of regard for 
him ; but the love of the Apostles was deeply 
reverential ; " My Lord and my God ;" " De- 
part from me for I am a sinful man, Lord." 

2. Genuine love to Christ essentially partakes 
of esteem ; a thorough cordial approbation of all 
the excellences of his character, temper, spirit, 
and conduct: herein it differs from instinct. 
From instinct you must frequently love those 
whom you cannot esteem, and those whom you 
most materially disapprove. But here is the diffe- 
rence : Love to Christ is in a great measure 
made up of the most cordial esteem of every 
thing he did, and every thing he was : as an 
instructor, teacher, friend, example. 

3. Love to Christ, is in part most essentially 
constituted of unfeigned, cordial choice of his 
peculiar character as a Saviour, and the bless- 
ings he communioates as such. You love him, 
not only for what he is in himself, but for what 
he is to you, and to others like you. The cor- 
respondence of his great offices and work, as a 
sacrifice for sin, as a Saviour for sinners, as a 
sympathising brother, compassionate, mediatorial 
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high priest, excites attachment and choice in 
those that love him. The character he assumes, 
the blessings he bestows, are what you want, 
what exactly suit your case, and therefore you 
love him. 

4. True love to Christ most essentially in- 
cludes gratitude. It is not gTatitude only, but 
essentially includes it. The love of Christ con- 
strains us, kindles up, fires our gratitude, for 
what he has done and suffered for us. You 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
" though he was rich, yet for our sakes he be- 
came poor, that we through his poverty might be 
made rich;'* and you feel the influence of it 
inspiring, animating, calling forth your gratitude, 
and adoring affectionate worship. These foot 
views may, I think be justly considered as con- 
stituting just representations of love to Christ; 
veneration of his perfections ; esteem of his per- 
sonal excellences ; choice of his character and 
offices, and correspondence of heart with his pe- 
culiar character as a Saviour ; and gratitude for 
the great things he has done, and suffered, and 
promised to bestow. And when these form a 
solid, active, permanent, influential principle in 
the heart, then a person may be said to love 
Christ ; and may answer the question when put 
to him, as Peter did, " Lord, thou knowest all 
things," &c. But then though this in the ab- 
stract be solidly and incontrovertibly true, yet 

this is not enough to say, to assist an enquiring 
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mind upon the subject; to enable the doubtful 
soul to reply with Peter, " Lord, thou knowest 
all things," &c. 

II. This leads to the second part of the sub- 
ject ; and that is, to enquire how this genuine 
love to Christ will express itself where it really 
exists ? 

1. Its existence may be partially judged of, by 
the thoughts. It is a sure maxim, laid down by 
infallible authority, " where your treasure is, 
there will your hearts be also." If you have a 
house or situation you like, your thoughts will 
be there when you are not there yourself. If 
you have a friend you affectionately love, your 
thoughts will be frequently with him. If you 
have a profession or business you like, your 
thoughts may be caught frequently pursuing the 
occupations or engagements of it. So, if you 
love Christ, by the necessity of this rule you 
will think of him, though you do not see him, 
and have nothing external immediately to put 
you in mind of him, " whom having not seen ye 
love ;" though you do not see him you think of 
him. I do think, that though this test is entirely 
to a man's self, and not at all open to the obser- 
vation of the world, there is a great deal in it. 
When you sit down alone, not immediately oc- 
cupied; when you walk in the fields without 
any specific object; be where you will; when 
you have nothing immediately to engage your 
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attention, your thoughts will and must refer, 
more or less, to what you preeminently love. 
There is scarcely a surer rule any where to be 
named or argued upon. What you frequently 
catch yourself thinking upon in a vacant mo- 
ment, be sure it lies near your heart, be it what 
it will. 

2. The existence of love to Christ may be 
partly judged of, by the degree of your relish 
for spiritual communion with him. I do not 
suppose that the frames of any Christian in the 
whole world are always alike ; or any Christ- 
ians' frames such at all times as not to partake 
of coldness, languor, lukewarmness, stupidity. 
But the rule is, if you love a person you must 
like to associate with him, hold correspondence 
with him, have some intercourse with him, in 
some form or other. It is upon this ground that 
Christian ordinances are pleasurable to those 
who truly love Christ ; because they are the or- 
gans, the instruments, the vehicles through 
which the mind is led to him ; that furnish a 
kind of constant, but highly valuable, and some- 
times highly delightful mode of present inter- 
course with him. Hence the language of the 
Apostle, " whom having not seen ye love, and 
whom though now ye see him not," &c. Hence 
such a promise as that is especially preferred, 
John xiv. 21, " He that hath my commandments, 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me : and 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
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and I will love him, and will manifest myself to 
him." I will open channels of intercourse and 
communion with him, through the medium of the 
word, and meditation, and ordinances. 

3. Love, where it exists, may be judged of by 
the sacrifices you make for Christ. If you love 
a person, there are things you will give up for 
his sake ; inconveniences you will expose your- 
self to, sacrifices that you will make ; and the 
nearer this attachment approaches to pre-emi- 
nency, the further you will go in these sacrifices. 
Hence, all the way through the New Testament 
this is made a discriminating test of love to 
Christ ; making sacrifices for his sake : and it is 
so almost more than any other. You never doubt 
of a person's love or affection for you, when he 
makes great sacrifices on your account : hence 
Christ says, " If a man love him, he will deny 
himself for his sake ; he will take up his cross 
for his sake ; he will leave father and mother, 
and house and land, and yield his own life, if 
called to it for his sake." And the Apostle says, 
" If a man love Christ, he will crucify the 
flesh, &c. for his sake." He will part with his 
sins, submitting to any discipline for that pur- 
pose, and be glad to have them mortified by any 
means, and at any rate, sooner than be as he is. 
And the Apostle says, " he willingly did so, and 
counted all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ;" and, indeed, " counted 
them but dung that he might win Christ," &c. 
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4. The existence of love to Christ may be 
judged of, by the love you bear to others that 
appear to love him. Party attachments, and 
connections with a particular denomination, form 
no proof of love to Christ at all. A man may, 
from the most worldly, selfish, and unworthy 
motives, learn to proselyte to a party, and love 
those that are partial to the same party. There 
is sometimes as little true love to Christ in cer- 
tain party attachments, though apparently Christ- 
ian ones, as perhaps any connection in the 
world that is not downright immoral. But if 
you love a man because he is a Christian, and 
that so far as you can discern in him, and be- 
cause you think you discern in him a resem- 
blance to his Lord and Master, and your's, there 
is an evidence applicable to the point. You love 
him because he belongs to the Christian family, 
and resembles the professed branches of it. 
This is the ground of such passages as these ; 
" By this we know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren :" 
" By this shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another :" " If 
ye love me, keep my commandments." 

5. Love to Christ may be judged of by your 
efforts to serve him. There are an hundred ways 
of doing this, and scarcely any two persons have 
exactly the same opportunity, or the same means, 
or the same talents calculated for the purpose, or 
the same call to it This is not the touchstone 
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or the test, whether I exert myself to serve 
Christ exactly in the same way as that man or 
the other. One may serve Christ and exert 
himself to do it as a magistrate ; another, as a 
preacher ; as a missionary abroad or an itinerant 
at home ; another, by advice and prayer ; ano- 
ther, by his property ; another, as the father of 
a family, or the master of a number of servants ; 
another, as having influence in a town, or village, 
or hamlet. But if a man be assiduous to serve 
Christ in his own way, and according to the ta- 
lents and opportunities he has, whether upon a 
large scale or in a little Sunday School ; whe- 
ther in public, in the pulpit, or in a cottage 
among a number of little children, the principle 
is the same ; the assiduousness, and activity, 
and sincerity of the effort, is the test of love : in 
short, all that love Christ will be concerned to 
be serving him some how, or some where. 

6. Your love to Christ may in part be judged 
of, by the ideas you form of the Christian's 
heaven. Whether you can cordially relish the 
representations that are given of it, as consisting 
in the enjoyment of the presence of Christ. 
Your love to Christ may in part be judged of by 
the emotions which such passages as these ha- 
bitually excite. " If I go away, I will come 
again, and receive you to myself, that where I 
am, there ye may be also." " If any man 
serve me, let him follow me ; and where I am 
there also shall my servants be." " Father, I 
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will that they also whom thou hast given me, be 
with me where I am ; that they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast given me : for thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world/' 

Now are these views of heaven attractive to 
you ? Do you think you should be supremely 
happy in such a kind of heaven as these passa- 
ges represent the future state to be ] If you 
love Christ you will. You will want no farther 
account of heaven at present : you have enough 
already to shew you that it is and must be an 
exceedingly happy place. He that spiritually 
loves Christ must like to be eternally with him ; 
and when he has such a view of heaven as these 
passages represent, he will say it is enough, I 
shall be satisfied when I awake in his presence, 
and with his likeness. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Do not rashly and hastily determine upon 
an answer to this question, either for or against 
yourselves, that you do or do not love Christ. 
It is not one languid low frame of mind that will 
prove you do not love him : and it is not one warm 
and transient emotion that will prove that you 
do. One backsliding imperfection will not in- 
fallibly conclude against you, and some good ac- 
tions and good qualities will not conclude for 
you. But examine yourselves daily, take time 
to consider your state ; go frequently alone and 
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in such circumstances. " Those mine enemies 
who would not that I should reign over them, 
bring them hither and slay them before my 
face ;" " If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema maranatha." 



SERMON XVII. 

THE SUN AN EMBLEM OF ITS CREATOR. 



Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and comet h 
down from the father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. — James i. 17. 

There can be no question that there is an in- 
tended allusion, in this passage, to the sun in 
the firmament ; and that this is represented as 
an image and emblem of its great Creator. And 
with good reason, for of all the objects in the 
material universe, with which we are acquainted, 
the sun is unquestionably the most splendid, 
magnificent, and important. And, if any excuse 
be admissible for idolatry at all, the practice of 
those uninstructed heathen who worshipped the 
sun is least to be wondered at, not to say the 
least to be blamed. It is as Milton calls it, " the 
eye and soul of this great world," and therefore, 
the aptest visible image of its Creator of any in- 
animate creatures. The Apostle seemed to be 
of the same mind, by his adoption of the sun 
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as a sublime emblem of the perfection, excellence, 
and unchangeableness of God. 

My thoughts have slidden into the passage 
in connection with our meditations on the rich- 
ness of spring last Lord's-day morning. Not 
only are we indebted, under God, to fertilizing 
and enriching showers for the beauty and the 
bounty of spring ; but what a commanding in- 
fluence have the enlightening and vivifying rays 
of the sun on the wonders and treasures of the 
scene. Without this, what a dungeon of dark- 
ness and death would be the globe which we in- 
habit ! 

Let us, then, contemplate this great agent and 
instrument in visible nature as the means of 
assisting us to enter a little way into the per- 
fections of the Father and Lord of all : which is 
precisely the use which the Apostle intended to 
make of it in the text. 

Here, then, the natural sun may be considered 
as an image of the Creator, first, as the great 
fountain of light and heat to this visible world. 
Secondly, in respect to the excellence and be- 
neficence of its influence and effects. And, 
thirdly, considered as unchangeable in its 
essence and energy. " Every good and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights, with whom is no* variable- 
ness neither shadow of turning." 

I. The sun is the fountain of light and heat to 
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this visible world ; and is thus an emblem of its 
great Creator. All the light which we have in 
this lower world is borrowed : the light of the 
moon, and of all the planets in our system, is 
borrowed : the sun is the father of lights to them 
all. From the moment of his creation, he has 
been pouring down his beams in incessant, co- 
pious streams, without being exhausted or di- 
minished. In this view he is a most apt image 
of his great Creator, who is, in an infinitely 
more just and eminent sense, " the Father of 
lights." Let us attempt to enter into it. He is 
literally " the Father of lights," as being the 
Creator of the sun itself. We are told, that 
there was a time when the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness, gross darkness, co- 
vered the face of the deep : and that there was 
a time when the Almighty said, " Let there be 
light, and there was light." A word did it ; a 
single word of the Almighty formed that most 
amazing, incomprehensible, important substance, 
light ; and collected and concentrated it for ge- 
neral diffusion, in that equally wonderful body 
which we call the sun. And, indeed, of all the 
productions of God, that which we call light, is 
in some respects most wonderful, not only in its 
inestimable importance, but in some of its pro- 
perties. For instance, the inconceivable rapi- 
dity with which it flies. According to the most 
accurate calculation of astronomers, it travels at 
the rate of nearly a hundred millions of miles 
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in eight minutes ; at the same time it is most 
wisely ordered, that the individual particles of 
light should be incredibly minute and imponde- 
rous. It is said, that a candle, in a second of 
time, diffuses several hundred millions more par- 
ticles of light than there would be grains in the 
whole earth, if it were one heap of sand. And 
happy for us, and most wisely ordered, is this 
inconceivable smallness and levity of the parti- 
cles of light ; for philosophers tell us, if the 
finest sands were thrown against our bodies with 
a hundredth part of the swiftness with which 
light comes from the sun, each grain would be as 
fatal as the stroke of a dagger : and yet that 
tender and exquisitely sensible organ, our eye, 
is exposed to this light without any pain, in con- 
sequence of the inexpressible smallness of the 
particles of which light is composed. What a< 
wonderfully sublime view is it then of the Crea- 
tor, to contemplate him as the Father of this 
light in a literal sense ; as the former of the 
substance itself; the Creator of the sun in 
which it is concentrated ; the director and influ- 
encer of its rays, as they are distributed in such 
immense quantities through the visible creation, 
and that for purposes so necessary and important. 
Every time the sun rises, though we are not at 
liberty to adore it, surely the sight of it may 
well lead us to adore its Maker. 

But not only is he the " Father of lights" in 
the literal and physical sense, but the " Father 
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of lights'/ in a mental and spiritual sense. How 
glorious does he appear as the author of reason 
and intellect ! The structure and organization of 
vegetables and brutes is quite as wonderful as 
. that of our bodies ; but the amazing distinction 
between them and us is, " There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty hath 
given him understanding." That distinction 
comes forth from " the Father of lights :" he is 
the author of the human understanding ; he has 
struck a spark into the human composition, which 
makes man wiser than the beasts of the field, 
and draws a broad and an everlasting distinction 
between him and the whole vegetable and animal 
world : and all the variety, all the exertions, all 
the productions, all the effects of intellect, are to 
be traced to God as " the Father of lights." The 
amazing genius of a Newton, the discoveries of 
a Boyle, the wisdom of a Solomon ; all the pro- 
gress that is made in science ; all the ingenious 
and useful arts, and mechanical contrivances; 
all the skill and labour of the husbandman ; all 
is to be traced up to " the Father of lights." As 
the Scripture says, " This also cometh forth from 
the Lord, who is wonderful in counsel, and ex- 
cellent in working." 

And, perhaps, one reason why our intellectual 
frame is rendered liable to disorganization — the 
strongest and most amazing mental powers are 
liable to derangement ; and we are occasionally 
exposed to that most dreadful malady, insanity, 

X2 
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— may be to teach us not only that we derive all 
our faculties from this " Father of lights," but 
that every moment we are dependant upon him 
for the use of them : that by one touch of his 
finger the noblest mind may sink into the most 
humiliating ruin : " That we are not sufficient 
of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves, 
but all our sufficiency is of God." " His* visi- 
tation preserves our spirits;" preserves the re* 
gular use of our natural powers. — A most im- 
portant view which some of us feel the 
weight of. 

He is " the Father of lights," as the author of 
divine revelation. From the existence of natural 
Ught, and the things which are seen by it, may be 
clearly understood, his eternal power and godhead 
(i. e. that there is a God) ; and they are without 
excuse that do not find that out by this light. But 
then by the light of the natural creation, very little 
more is to be seen than this, " his eternal power 
and godhead." " Every house is built by some 
man, he that built all things must be God." In 
the most essential respects, it is a light shining 
upon blind eyes and a benighted mind. We 
need a further light, that of divine revelation : 
and in this most noble of all senses God is 
equally " the Father of lights." Hence, at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners, he gradually 
communicated light to the fathers by his ser- 
vants the prophets. But all this was only the 
dawn — the twilight of the day that was to 
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come ; till in the fulness of time he created and 
fixed another sun in the spiritual firmament. 
He commissioned the sun of righteousness to 
ar^se, with healing in his beams, and shed light 
and life upon an endungeoned, benighted world* 
" Upon them that sit in darkness shall a great 
light arise." " I am come as the light of the 
world ; he~that followeth me shall not walk in 
d^rkuess." " He hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light." In thip 
most glorious and eminent sense he is "the Fa- 
ther of lights ;" of the light of eternal life. 

Nor is he less so as the author of spiritual and 
divine light in the soul. Light, as it exists in 
the natural sun, is one thing; as it shines 
through my eye-balls it is another. So light, as 
it shines in a divine revelation, is one thing ; as 
it shines into the soul, in the communication of 
knowledge, love, holiness, and joy, it is another. 
In this sense, then, he is " the Father of lights," 
as it is " he who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, that shines into the heart ; to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
in the face of Jesus Christ;" and as the author 
of that peace of conscience, that joy of soul in 
believing, that cheerful hope, that inward sun- 
shine, which is the " light and blessedness of 
our being ;" by which " we glory even in tribu* 
lations." In this respect, then, the natural sun 
may be considered as an emblem and image of 

X3 
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the great Being considered as the author of 
light. So, further, 

II. In respect to the excellency and benefi- 
cence of its influence. The . sun, as the image 
and representative of its Maker, may in a sub- 
ordinate, instrumental sense be said to be the 
author of every good and perfect gift which we 
enjoy in this visible creation. Its rays are un- 
mixedly pure and essentially beneficent in their 
effects : there is nothing comes from the sun but 
pure light and genial heat. 

Considered as the gift of heaven it is a good 
and perfect gift ; its essential tendency and in- 
fluence is all good. It is to illuminate the world, 
to cheer the fruits, to warm the ground, to ripen 
the grain, all for the service of man and beast. 
This is its native genuine tendency, without any 
mixture of evil : nothing in the structure, the 
contrivance of it, is directly productive of evil. 
Sometimes, indeed, the light of it is painful to 
the eyes, or injurious to the sight, but then it is 
when the eyes are weak and disordered, or when 
injudiciously used and applied. So, sometimes, 
the heat of it overpowers the human strength ; 
but it is where the constitution is not suited to 
the climate, or in an unsound state not capable 
of bearing it.- Sometimes its rays are the occa- 
sion of thunderstorms, tempests, fatal distempers, 
but it is only the occasion, not the direct cause : 
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if no pestilential vapours, no contaminated air 
existed, the sun itself would not produce the 
effect : his rays themselves are all pure, benig- 
nant, genial, salutary, in themselves considered. 
In this view it is a most glorious, lively image 
of its great Creator. " God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all;" ho mixture of evil of 
any kind. All His works, as his, are perfect ; 
his ways are perfect ; his word is perfect ; his 
displays of himself are perfect ; his providential 
dispensations are perfect; his discoveries of 
his will are perfect; every thing that comes 
from him, and as it comes from him, is a good 
and perfect gift. There is no production of the 
Divine Being that essentially produces evil ; no 
contrivance in the whole compass of the diving 
works to bring about evil. Many of God's gifts, 
ways, and discoveries of himself are the occa- 
sion of evil, but not the cause. The rich bless- 
ings of Providence are the occasions of evil, by 
leading men to intemperance, to debauchery, to 
luxury, to oppression ; but it is as perverted and 
abused by men, not as given by God ; as coming 
from him they are good and perfect gifts. The 
gifts of reason, and learning, and science may be 
the occasions of evil, by leading men to pride 
and self-consequence, and self-dependance, and 
supreme attachment to present things, "sacrific- 
ing to their own net;" but they are not the 
cause, these are all good . and perfect gifts, and 
tend only to good. So the discoveries of divine 
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revelation themselves may prove a "stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence/' an occasion of 
falling, but it is only to the unbelieving, and dis- 
obedient, and to the dead in heart ; it is only the 
occasion, not the cause of this. To the humble, 
the teachable, the penitent, the believing, the 
obedient, it is all a good and perfect gift, it is all 
unmixed excellency. And this, to be sure, is a 
most delightful, heart-reviving consideration. 
Amidst all the immensity of the divine works 
whether in nature, providence, or divine revels 
tion, you never see or discover any one single 
instance where there is a contrivance to produce 
evil : it is all good and perfect : all excellence an<J 
beneficence in its tendency. Through the whole 
world of nature and providence there never has 
been discovered a single instance of a contriv- 
ance to produce evil ; a most glorious, infallible 
proof that God is good, that God is love. But 
I proceed, 

III, To remark that the sun in the firmament 
is a lively image and emblem of its Maker, in 
respect to constancy, and unchangeableness. 
" With whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning." By commentators in general this 
clause appears to me to be entirely mistaken : 
they consider it as representing the sun in con- 
trast with its Maker, that " with God there is 
no variableness neither shadow of turning," but 
with the sun there is. Now it has always ap- 
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peared to me that the exact reverse is the mean- 
ing of it. And when I thought of this passage as 
the subject for to-day, it was no small satisfac- 
tion to me that so great a name as Mr. Baxter's, 
quoted by Henry, gives this sense of it as the 
true one. The beauty of the passage lies in the 
resemblance being kept up all the way through. 
That with the sun there is no real " variableness 
nor shadow of turning/' but that it is one fixed, 
unvaried, never failing, unchangeable source of 
light and heat. It appears, indeed, to us to rise 
and set, sometimes it is entirely hidden from us 
by thick clouds, sometimes it is in this point of 
the heavens, sometimes in that ; sometimes to- 
tally eclipsed, as if it were extinguished and 
would never shine more : but all this is only as 
it appears to us, and as it respects us. It is, in 
reality, as it lives, and shines, and pours out its 
immortal beams in the heavens without any va- 
riableness : it stands fixed in the heavens, while 
it is our earth that rises and sets ; behind the 
darkest clouds it shines as splendidly as on the 
brightest day : under a total eclipse there is no 
diminution of its light ; amidst the most tremen- 
dous thunderstorms its rays are as calm, as 
vivid, as diffusive, above the tempest, as at any 
other time. In this respect it is a most glorious 
delightful image of its great Creator — his eter- 
nal unchangeableness of excellence and perfect- 
ion ; his adherence to his word; the stability of 
his promise ; the uniformity of his providential 
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dispensations ; the immutability of his law and 
his will. In him there is no variableness, nei- 
ther shadow of turning. As to the mysterious- 
ness of his nature, though we are lost in it, and 
our thoughts are swallowed up, yet all this mys- 
teriousness is in us, there is none in him : — he 
is unchangeable all-perfect excellence. The un- 
fathomableness of his providential conduct ; the 
changes which we perceive in his providential 
administration, sometimes kind, sometimes se- 
vere; sometimes treating his creatures this 
way, and sometimes that ; all this unstableness, 
all this apparent fluctuation, all this change, le- 
vity, or uncertainty, all originates in us, our 
narrow conceptions, our contracted views, our 
little low ideas of his conduct. As to him, every 
thing is clear, and perfect, and constant, as the 
shining of the sun on a cloudy day. He is in- 
fluenced by one principle, "guided by one grand 
rule, aiming at one grand purpose ; from ever- 
lasting to everlasting the same God ! 

So in the deep things of divine revelation, the 
things which are hard to be understood, and 
which stumble, and puzzle, and confound us, it 
is all in us ; all the difficulty is with us, nothing 
with him. He sees righteousness and judgment, 
and is conscious" that all his paths are mercy and 
truth. So in the deepest distress, the lowest dark- 
ness, nay, despondency of his people, when they 
walk in darkness and see no light, ready to give 
all up, it is only the sun in eclipse : 
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Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

The sun of divine faithfulness and love is shining 
as brightly when to us eclipsed, as on the bright- 
est day. When good old Jacob said, " All these 
things are against me," the cloud was all in him. 
The promise, " I will surely do thee good," was 
observed as really, and working as surely as 
ever. When the disciples said, " We trusted 
that it had been He that should have redeemed 
Israel," the sun of righteousness was only in 
eclipse, shining in all his glory, and hidden only 
behind the grave of Jesus ; the glorious morn- 
ing drove away the cloud, and the Sun of 
righteousness arose in all his wonted splendour. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Learn from the sun in the firmament how 
to think of, what to expect to know of, and how 
to converse with, 'our Maker. 

There is one circumstance in reference to the 
sun, that has for many years been very instruct- 
ive and consolatory to my own mind, in connect- 
ion with my Maker, which I do not remember, 
through all these years, ever to have introduced, 
and which yet may very suitably be introduced 
now; and that is — there is this great peculia- 
rity in reference to the sun, that you cannot bear 
to look at it. You know that it exists; you are sen- 
sible of the importance of it to the world ; you 
see its light, you feel its heat, are perpetually 
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enjoying the beneficial influence of it; but you 
cannot bear to look at the sun itself ; if you were 
to make the attempt it would in a few moments, 
dazzle and blind you ; and it is the only object 
in nature that you cannot bear to look at ; you 
can perceive it and enjoy it only in its effects. 
It appears to me that in this view it is a most 
striking and unique image of its Maker. 

This is exactly our case mentally and spiri- 
tually with respect to God. We are as sure 
as we are of our own existence that there 
is a God. The heavens declare to us his glory. 

A thousand starry beauties there, 
A thousand radiant marks appear, 
Of boundless skill and power divine. 

We see him in the operations of his hand 
every where about us ; converse with him in his 
providence and his word; perceive him in ten 
thousand beneficial influences: but we cannot 
bear to look directly at God. When we think 
of his essence, the essence of his nature, as 
never beginning to be, as every where present, 
we are confounded, overpowered, buried, and 
lost in our thoughts. Hence he himself says, 
" My face shall not be seen ;" " No man can 
see my face, and live ;" " Who can by search- 
ing find out God? who can find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection ]" Looking at the di- 
vine essence, is gazing at the sun; we are 
soon blind ; and I do think it literally true, that 
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if it pleased God to let loose a full thought 
of his essence upon the human soul, it would li- 
terally crush it as completely, as a globe of ada- 
mant, if it were to fall upon the body, would 
crush that. No created mind could bear a full 
thought 'of God. 

2. Again, further, remark what an inestima^ 
ble mercy is that one privilege and promise, ia 
the word of God, in connection with such a text 
as this, " If any man lack wisdom, let him ask 
it of God, who giveth to all liberally, and up- 
braideth not, and it shall be given him." Think 
of God as " the Father of lights," and the foun- 
tain of all that is perfect and all that is good in 
nature, providence, and grace — unchangeably 
and eternally so ! And conceive of yourself as 
what you are — a poor, empty, ignorant, frail 
mortal, dependant, dying insect; and yet, 
amidst all this poverty, all this ignorance, all 
this dependance, all this nothingness, as having 
express and direct authority to go to this great 
Father and fountain of light for all you want, 
supported by this assurance, " If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask it of God, and it shall be 
given him." What would the guidance of any 
mere man be to a young person, compared with 
such a passage as this, at setting out in life ; to 
a student in divinity ; to a sinner under a sense 
of guilt, and embarrassed by perplexity ; to a 
man when beginning truly to enquire the way to 
Zion; to a soul burthened with a sense of igno- 

Y 
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ranee and depravity, and asking, " What shall I 
do to be saved ]" to a Christian " forgetting the 
things which are behind, and pressing towards 
those that are*before ;" approaching " the Fa- 
ther of lights," and asking wisdom, saving wis- 
dom, from Him who " giveth to all liberally." 
How few seem sensible of the privilege, and 
avail themselves of it. Solomon seemed sensi- 
ble of it ; Jabez seemed sensible of it, when he 
prayed, " O that thou wouldst bless me indeed!" 
3. Who can tell what an analogy this subject 
may bear to what may be revealed and take 
place in the eternal world, when the shadows of 
time shall be dispersed, and the glories of eter- 
nity shall be revealed? We have here, in this 
lower, and imperfect, and sinful world one grand 
object that is represented by the inspired writer 
as an eminent and peculiar image of its Maker. 
Now we know, that even in eternity itself, God 
cannot be seen in his essence. Who can tell 
then what may be the medium of converse with 
God in that world, answerable to the natural sun 
sun in this] In other words, if the natural 
be so bright, so beneficial, so instructive an 
image of its Maker here, who can tell what the 
sun of righteousness in eternity may be to all 
the glorified and redeemed world 1 Who can 
tell what meaning such passages as the follow- 
ing, with which I shall conclude, may have 1 — 
" The sun shall no more be thy light by day ; 
neither for brightness shall the moon give light 
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unto thee : but the Lord shall be unto thee an 
everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy 
sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy 
moon withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended." " And there shall 
be no night there, and they need no candle, nei- 
ther light of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth 
them light, and they shall reign for ever and 
ever." 
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SERMON XVI11. 



GOD IS LOVE. 



God ii love.— 1 John, iv. 8. 

In some respects I cpnsider this as the great- 
est sentence in the Bible ; and, therefore, I have 
never yet ventured to dwell directly upon it, 
being certain that at the close I should be alto- 
gether dissatisfied with any thing I could say- 
about it. No preacher below an angel can treat 
it as it ought to be treated ; and, probably, if the 
first-born of all the creatures of God in heaven 
were to deliver a discourse upon it, he would be 
more sensible than any other of the deficiency of 
his representation. But here it lies in this book 
for our use ; and as it is so nearly related to the 
subject of last Lord's day morning,* I did not 
choose to resist the inclination I felt to call your 
attention to it. 

" God is love." Now here it will be neces- 

• See the foregoing DUcoune. 
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sary, first, to get, if we can, at the Apostle's 
meaning, and then support the truth of the asser- 
tion in the sense in which he meant to make it. 

As we use the word love, we frequently mean 
by it a mere animal appetite, or blind instinct, 
or wild, ungovernable, extravagant attachment, 
to some created object, which, perhaps, cannot 
be justified, or for which no good reason can be 
given. But in thinking of this passage we must 
most carefully drive from our minds every 
thought of this sort, as infinitely degrading to 
the subject, and inapplicable in the most distant 
sense to the great archetype of excellence and 
perfection. The term " love" as applied to the 
divine Being is to be interpreted in the highest, 
sublimest, purest, possible sense of excellence in 
goodness ; in short, the very perfection of excel- 
lence in goodness. And, indeed, the labour of 
contemplating or treating this subject consists 
ia the difficulty, to such creatures as we are, of 
keeping up our ideas as we go along of the oon- 
■HMBmtenesB. of this excellence as it exists in 
- God. It is the want of refinement, as well as of 
t makes us so unequal to 
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must not understand it in such an absorbing sense 
as to swallow up, or set aside, or throw into the 
shade, or render unimportant, his wisdom, holi- 
ness, purity, power, knowledge, or faithfulness. 
Because to suppose that love was his only per- 
fection would be in effect to degrade him from 
his Godhead, and to turn the essence of his na- 
ture into a kind of amiable, harmless, helpless 
and insipid excellence, to be admired and loved, 
but without energy and use in the creation. 

Let us carefully observe that it is the other 
perfections of the divine nature that give digni- 
ty, and weight, and importance, and efficiency to 
the excellency of his goodness. It is love in- 
formed by knowledge, directed by wisdom, 
clothed with power, consistent with purity, sup- 
ported by faithfulness, and enforced by equity 
and justice, that is the glory of the divine na- 
ture. If we do not carry such thoughts as these 
with us, we shall make sad work with such a 
subject ; and, by a perversion of the sublimest 
and most important of truths, be led into the 
deepest and most dangerous errors^ When, 
then, the Apostle says, that " God is love," in- 
stead of supposing that it is his only perfection, 
we must understand him to mean, that it is the 
grand commanding principle of the divine cha- 
racter ; that goodness in its supreme excellence 
takes the lead among the attributes of God — 
stands, as it were, in the front of the eternal 
throne ; that the other perfections are assistants, 
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attendants upon, supporters of this; and that 
their excellency, in a great measure, consists in 
their connection with this, and their subserviency 
to it ; that this, amongst the other attributes, is 
like the sun amongst the stars; like a king 
amidst an assembly of courtiers; is highest, 
greatest, foremost in every thing ; in the same 
kind of sense, as the Scripture says in other 
places, that " He delighteth in mercy :" " The 
Lord God, merciful and gracious." Not that he 
has no other perfection, but this is the prominent, 
foremost excellence. Or, perhaps, we are au- 
thorised in understanding the Apostle as mean- 
ing, that all the other perfections are modifica- 
tions of love ; tend to and terminate in this; are 
always exercised and employed in executing the 
purposes of the excellence of goodness ; that 
knowledge sees, wisdom plans, power performs, 
holiness sanctions, truth supports, equity ap- 
proves all the purposes of consummate excellence 
and constant goodness, and no other ; that they 
may all be said to make a part of, be resolved 
into, or included in, this all comprehensive glory 
of the divine nature. So that when the Apostle 
says, " God is love," it is only another way of 
saying, the excellency of the divine nature con- 
sists in all-wise, all-powerful, holy, righteous, 
equitable, invariable love ; or supremacy and 
immutability in excellence of goodness ; supre* 
macy of goodness enthroned or consolidated in 
these other perfections. Perhaps I had better 
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atop here (I can say no more to make it plainer), 
and proceed, in the second place, 

To support the truth of the assertion taken in 
this sense. Here I shall mention several things 
which do most certainly support the glorious sen- 
timent of the Apostle, and say a little under 
each; but I am not equal to say much, and 
should soon be out of my own depth and jour's. 
Here, then, 

1. In the Apostle's sense of the word, God 
must be love, from the essence of his nature as 
God — an uncreated and perfect being. If there 
be a God at all, he must, from the very nature 
of the case, be an uncreated, self-existent being ; 
and if he be, then he must possess every possi- 
ble excellence that any nature can possess. If 
so, then all the excellency of goodness that can 
exist at all, must of necessity reside in him. In 
order to illustrate this glorious proof, think of a 
being possessed of every other perfection we have 
mentioned, except this supreme excellence in 
goodness, and what would he be] and what 
would other perfections be 1 Wisdom would be 
cunning and craft, power would be tyranny, jus- 
tice cruelty, holiness moroseness, righteousness 
oppressive rigour, faithfulness unbending obsti- 
nacy, and omniscience and all-sufficiency uni- 
versal and eternal selfishness. This would be 
the case with any nature where all these attri- 
butes existed without supreme excellence in 
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goodness. And what is this but the picture of 
wickedness unrestricted — an infinite devil. But 
the very horror of this picture amounts to a 
glorious, all-certain proof of the truth of the 
text, that he who is God indeed must be love; 
must be supreme in the excellence of goodnesfr, 
or the name of a God would not belong to him ; 
upon which most delightful principle it is, that 
God's name is proclaimed, " the Lord ! the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious !" Not that it is one 
of his attributes, but his name ; that which 
more than any thing else identifies his nature, 
enters into his essence, distinguishes him from 
all other beings. That is the Apostle's sense of 
the word, " God is love." 

2. The text must be true, if you advert to the 
motive which must have influenced a perfect 
being in the great act of creation. If there be 
a God, he must of necessity be what the Apos- 
tle calls him, " the blessed, God!" i. e. he must 
be all-sufficient for his own happiness; he can 
be dependant upon nothing, upon no being, 
nor any thing for his happiness. Nothing that 
can take place, nothing that can be done, no 
creature that can be formed, can be necessary to 
his happiness, or increase his happiness, or di- 
minish his happiness. " From everlasting to 
everlasting/' he must reign in the consummation 
of indestructible, unmeasurable, inexpressible 
blessedness. Now, if such be the case, if he 
had no possible end of his own to answer, what 
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possible, what conceivable purpose could such a 
Being have in view in the great act of creation, 
but the exercise, the display, the diffusion, the 
communication of the supreme excellence df 
goodness. What reason could possibly arise 
in the mind of a Being who wanted nothing,, 
could receive nothing, could be no better, higher, 
or more perfect than he was] What reason 
could possibly arise in the mind of such a Being 
for forming any creatures whatever, but the ex- 
ercise and communication of supreme goodness ; 
but because if he did create, he must be " good 
to all, and his tender mercies must be over all 
his works." That is a reason, and a glorious, 
transporting reason, for creation ; because, being 
supremely excellent in goodness, he would be 
good. But there is no other reason that we can 
allege for a moment, because he had no end of 
his own to answer, but what supreme excellence 
in goodness dictated; and if the text had not 
been true, there never would have been such a 
thing as creation at all. Again, further, the 
truth of the text, 

3. Is supported by the actual state of things 
in the visible world, — the amount and vast pre- 
dominance of good in the visible and material 
creation which we behold. Here if I were to 
enter upon particulars, instead of a sermon I must 
bring forth volume upon volume. Let me then 
say as much as I can in a little compass. 

I say then, only open your eyes upon the 
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sphere where Providence has placed you ; look 
at the material world which comes under your 
own inspection ; and what do you see 1 Why, 
if )ou look with a discerning, humble, critically 
candid eye, you will perceive every where the 
abundance — the predominance of goodness; that 
there is a system of divine kindness founded and 
carrying on in the wo .id around you, that takes 
in all classes of creatures and all ranks of men, 
and which you will be obliged and constrained 
to acknowledge reaches down to you, and was 
designed to extend to . you. Whatever in your 
discontented and ungrateful moments you may 
be ready sometimes to suspect; instead of 
questioning you will be disposed to acquiesce, 
and join heartily with the Psalmist, "how mani- 
fold are thy works; the earth is full of thy 
riches ; the earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord ; surely goodness and mercy have followed 
me all my days." 

Here I cannot but introduce a thought men- 
tioned last Lord's day as corroborative of this 
head ; that in all the immensity and variety of 
nature you fiud no contrivance to produce evil, 
but ten thousand contrivances to promote good : 
and many things, the use of which was once un- 
known, or which were thought to be noxious, 
are since discovered to be beneficial contrivan- 
ces, contrivances of good ; witness some poisons, 
or useless or noxious weeds, the virtues of which 
have been discovered to be the most salutary 
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balm. If good bad not dwelt in the divine mind, if 
the excellency of goodness had not been his motive 
in forming us, and furnishing this world of ovm, 
how .different would things have been. As*. 
great writer observes ; — " every thing we tasted 
might have been bitter, every thing we saw 
loathsome, eve^y thing we touched a stuag, every 
smell a stench, and every sound harsh discord; 
all our senses might have been inlets of misery; 
all the limbs and muscles of our bodies a burdeq, 
all our nerves agony, our imagination and our 
reason a curse ; the heavens above our heads 
clothed in constant sackcloth, and the earth 
covered with horror ; instead of the sweetness «tf 
light and the beauty of verdure, our summer* 
constant tempests and injurious storms, and even 
harvests hurricanes and storms; in short, the 
whole habitable globe darkness, and the whole 
of our existence damnation to us." But haw 
different ! how different it is ! Here are the re- 
volving seasons, the returning day-light, the 
succession of spring and summer, autumn and 
winter, seed time and harvest, fruitful fields 
laden with crops of corn, healthful countenances, 
and cheerful friends, and mercies returning " new 
every morning and repeated every evening," 
great, surely is his faithfulness and his good- 
ness. And the poorest and the humblest 
amongst us must be constrained to say, " God. is 
love." 

But here a thought must and will arise in the 
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thinking mind, and cannot be kept down, that 
though it be true there is a wonderful display 
and predominancy of good in the visible crea- 
tion, yet there is a great deal of evil apparent 
there, though no providential contrivance to pro- 
duce evil, yet a great deal of it does exist; 
pains, misery, and sufferings in the world, which, 
if the text were true, we are ready to say would 
not be. Here I should soon go out of my depth 
again, if I pretended to enter into this profound 
subject ; only let me advance one thought : 

4. Not to dwell on the common but just topic, 
that it is a fallen world, and these evils are self- 
procured and deserved ; not to dwell upon that 
now, but considering its connection with a God 
who " is love," one thought that tends to check 
our despondency and censure is, that although so 
much evil is in the world, yet there is evidently 
a divine plan, formed and carrying on, for bring- 
ing good out of evil. We see it every day of 
our lives; and how far this is carried, and will 
be carried, under the administration of infinite 
perfection, who can tell 1 But we see it every 
day, that the most salutary, the most certain 
good, is brought, by an over-ruling Providence 
out of apparent and certain evil. How does 
sickness administer to the enjoyment of health ; 
poverty excite to dependence and industry ; suf- 
fering check vice and improve virtue ; tempests, 
thunder-storms, and blasting lightnings, purify 
the air, and render it salutary ; poison becomes 
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medicine ; the terrible consequences of even sin 
itself, become necessary and useful warnings; 
the fatal ensnaring consequences of riches, in 
some instances, moderate the estimation of them 
in others ; wars, dreadful as they are, keep down 
the pride, and restrain the luxury, and rein in 
some of the worst passions of men, and employ 
some of the most dissolute of mankind, that 
would otherwise be a burthen, encumbrance, and 
curse on society. How many things that we 
ourselves have suffered, may we number, as 
over -ruled, amongst our greatest blessings. All 
these, and ten thousand more examples, might 
bp mentioned, of a plan for bringing good out of 
evil, which lend their support to the truth of the 
text, " God is love." But sometimes a j lain fa- 
miliar instance brings an important sentiment 
home better than any thing else that can be 
mentioned. 1 have been in the habit of visiting, 
for several years, a poor afflicted man in this 
town, exercised with a most painful, lingering, 
weakening disorder, for a long space of time ; 
and for three years past he has been entirely 
confined to one room, one spot, and one bed, with 
scarcely the capacity of looking out of his win- 
dow at the light of heaven, or moving himself 
upon his humble couch. Now that, to a super- 
ficial eye, is the very picture of misery ; but 
owing to the relief which that invaluable medi- 
cine, opium, occasionally communicates to his 
body, and the comfort which that infinitely more 
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invaluable medicine, the Bible, communicates to 
his mind, whatever he may appear, he is not the 
victim of misery ; there is good coming out of 
evil every day. The very last time I was with 
him, I happened to make the remark, " Why, 
with all this confinement and pain, what with 
the comforts, and the intervals of ease you en- 
joy, and the consolations you hope you receive 
from the Gospel, perhaps, you enjoy as much 
upon the whole, as if all had been health and 
prosperity with you." His nearest relation, 
who sat by, instantly replied, " A great deal 
more ; I have no doubt he enjoys more upon the 
whole, than if all had been health and prosperity 
with him." The intended subject of to-day in- 
stantly rushed into my mind, " God is love, after 
all. Most persons, who had wished to learn the 
truth of the Apostle's assertion, that ' God is 
love/ would have thought this the last house in 
the town to resort to for a proof of it ; but I 
have learnt it here this day, and shall carry an 
additional proof of it from this chamber of con- 
finement to my pulpit, on the approaching Sab- 
bath." Again, 

5. A further proof of the truth of the text 
may be drawn from the most stupendous, extra- 
ordinary, and eminent act of the Deity with 
which we are acquainted. We judge of the 
character of individuals by their predominant 
actions in the line of life in which they move. 
Thus you judge of the character of a general 

Z2 
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by his exploits in the field ; of the science of a 
philosopher by the eminence of his productions 
from the press ; of the qualifications of a minis- 
ter by the instructiveness and usefulness of his 
performances in the pulpit. Comparing infinitely 
great things with little ones, the most stupendous, 
the most prominent act of the Deity, with which 
we are acquainted, was the execution of the plan 
of redemption. The act of creating the world, 
of adorning the world; the several wonderfiil 
acts of Providence that have appeared in go- 
verning the world, are subordinate, are subser- 
vient to the great act of redeeming the world : 
this was the greatest thing that God ever did, 
that we are acquainted with — redeeming the 
world ! Well, what was the distinguishing cha- 
racter of that act ] what did it principally, su- 
premely display: love ! Wisdom was concerned 
in contriving it, Justice consulted and honored in 
it, Faithfulness concerned in it, Power employed 
in it ; but the perfection that stood in the front 
of the whole scene, and led the van in the grand 
procession, was Love. " God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son into it ; that 
whoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." "Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his son to be the propitiation for our sins." 
" Herein was the love of God manifested, in 
that he sent his son into this world to die for 
us." Hence ' he might be justly said to be 
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•* love" itself; because in the most stupendous 
act that we are acquainted with, love was the 
leading, all-comprehending, absorbing perfect- 
ion; demonstrating from the most eminent of 
his actions, what was the most eminent of his 
perfections. Once more, 

6. The promises of the Gospel, unknown and 
incomprehensible as they are in their conse- 
quences and ultimate effects, all lend their aid 
in support of the text, " God is love." 

Suppose you had a friend that you knew to 
be rich, but you had not an accurate knowledge 
of the extent of his property, yet from good au- 
thority you were told that he had left you some- 
thing very valuable in his will, you do not know 
just what, whether in money or estate, or to what 
amount, but something very valuable indeed; 
how would you argue about it] what inference 
draw from it about his character ] Whv " his 
character always stood high with me; 1 had al- 
ways a good opinion of him ; he has behaved 
always very kindly to me ; has been very com- 
municative, and ready to help me; 1 always 
thought him a most benevolent-hearted man, but 
this news abundantly confirms it ; for though I 
do not know what this legacy may be particu- 
larly, I am sure it is something worth having, 
and confirms clearly my opinion of his radical 
kindness." In some such way do the Promises 
of the Gospel, though principally 
future unknown blessings, prove 

Z3 
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love." For though " eye has not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither has it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, what God has prepared for them 
that love him ;" yet the very assurance of un- 
known, unspeakable blessings existing in the 
promise, to be eternally enjoyed hereafter, lends 
a most powerful aid in supporting the truth of 
the text. " How great is thy goodness which 
thou hast laid up, as well as wrought out, for 
them that fear thee." " All things shall work 
together for good to them that love God, and are 
called according to his purpose." " The gift of 
God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." " This is the promise which he hath 
promised us, eternal life." In connection with 
what God has done to prove himself " love/' 
only realize these promises, as bearing upon the 
text ; and what ponderous, conclusive evidence 
do they bring in aid of former considerations, 
that " God is love ;" and in what letters of eter- 
nal gold may this text be written in heaven : 
with what a blaze of striking evidence and glory 
may they open upon our eyes, when we pass the 
regions of the tomb, and enter upon the actual 
fulfilment of the promises ! 
I have not left much time for 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Upon what firm and unshaken ground 
stands the first and great command, " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
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with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength." When we read such a pas- 
sage as that with a careless heart, and a super- 
ficial eye, it seems a hard saying, who can hear 
it 1 But O let it be tried and enforced by the 
text, and who can impeach its equity, or resist 
its authority 1 " God is love ;" the consum- 
mate, all-perfect excellence of love itself; and 
if he be, can love to him be carried far enough 1 
can it be too powerfully pressed 1 too strongly 
inculcated, too vividly felt 1 Well might it be 
called the first and great command ; the most 
binding of all duties ; the most powerful of all 
obligations ; the first and most important of all 
exercises ; and the foundation of all character, 
to aspire to love " infinite love," with all my 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. " I 
beseech you therefore, brethren (by one who is 
love itself), that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable, which is your 
reasonable service." 

2. What a blessing is existence itself, under 
the government of such a Being. To be, a brute 
in the field is a blessing, an insect in the air is a 
blessing, under the government of infinite love ; 
and a blessing it is to them. The animal crea- 
tion, as a body, are richly provided for; and, ac- 
cording to their nature, have various blessings 
from a God of love, though they know not from 
whom their blessings come — " And all thy works 
praise thee." And as to us, his rational and 
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intelligent creatures, if it had been possible for 
us, in a state of non-existence, to choose where, 
and what, and who we should be, what could 
imagination itself have furnished beyond what 
we are in this sense ; that we might be brought 
into existence on some spot, and highly favored 
spot too, under the direction and management 
of infinite love ; a Being whose name is " love." 
Behold thy privilege, my fellow-man this day ; 
see from this day thy distinguishing glory ! be- 
hold thy wish fulfilled ; " the Lord is thy 
shepherd \" 

3. Learn from the text to pause, and wait, and 
adore, under mysterious providences. Are clouds 
and darkness round about him ] Ts his way in 
the sea ] Judge nothing before the time ; do 
not forestall thy Maker. " He that believeth 
shall not make haste." Leave thy Father and 
thy God to support, to make out, to clear, to il- 
lustrate, and maintain his own character as the 
God of Love. Learn from the histories of Ja- 
cob, David, Daniel, and the disciples of Jesus, 
to wait, and pause, and adore, and believe. 

The Lord can clear the darkest sky. 
Can give us day for night. 

He moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs. 

And works his sovereign will. 
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4. Learn when and where alone permanent 
misery is to be expected. That there is h\ il in 
the world, that there are miserable creatures and 
miserable hearts cannot be denied. If it be real 
misery, whence does it arise ] Not from sick- 
ness, not from poverty, not from seeming out- 
ward evil, but from enmity, alienation, distance, 
resistance of heart and life to the nature, and 
excellence, and eminence of God : shutting God 
out of the heart ; living to self and sin. This 
was the wretchedness of the fall; this is the 
wretchedness of the sinner's heart — " to be 
carnally minded." Restoration to God and his love 
is the great end of Christ in the Gospel, the de- 
sign of his coming, his life, and death. " He died 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God." Once more, 

5. Learn the infallible road to eternal happi- 
ness. Exactly the reverse of the former, a heart 
reconciled to God ; approving of the nature, and 
excellence, and eminence of the Deity. In short, 
a heart dwelling in love, dwelling in God, and 
God in him ; he who is aspiring after this, ac- 
quiring this, is in the high road to blessedness, 
because his happiness is identified with his Ma- 
ker's ; he is one with God, and God with him ; 
the same eternal principles, the same essential 
causes which ensure the happiness of God, ensure 
his. Just as when a mighty ocean is rolling all 
before it in one direction, by one vast, rapid, 
irresistible tide, any lesser substance upon the 
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surface of it necessarily takes the same course, 
goes on with it through its most extensive range. 
So the soul whose heart is with God and dwells 
with love, will roll on in and with the torrent of 
divine happiness, through the ages of eternity. 
His bliss will be united with the bliss of his 
Maker ; the perfection of an infinite nature will 
sanction, will guarantee, will combine his happi- 
ness with its own. And while there is a God 
to exist, and the perfection of love to enjoy or 
communicate enjoyment, he will continue, and 
improve, and enjoy where there is " fulness of 
joy" and at a right hand where there are plea- 
sures for evermore. 



SERMON XIX. 



COME; FOR ALL THINGS ARE READY. 



Come ; for all things are now ready.— Luke ziv. 17. 

THis is part of one of our Lord's parables ; 
the design appears perfectly clear from the con- 
nection, and its essential meaning can hardly be 
misunderstood. Our Lord was dining at the 
table of a pharisee of distinction in a large com- 
pany of the same description and character ; and 
was, as usual, filling up his time with instructive 
and appropriate remarks arising out of the inci- 
dents which took place ; when one of the com- 
pany observed, what a blessed thing it would be 
to eat bread in the kingdom of God ; by which 
he meant to live in the times of the Messiah and 
enjoy the blessings of his reign. Now it was in 
direct connection with this remark that the pa- 
rable was uttered: The direct intention of 
Christ in the delivery was to inform the person 
who spake, together with the whole company 
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present, that though his remark was a very just 
one, yet multitudes amongst them had such mis- 
taken, carnal views of the nature of the Messiah's 
kingdom, that when the blessings of it were 
laid before them, they would dislike and reject 
them, and avail themselves of every possible 
excuse to satisfy their minds in declining the 
acceptance of his favours, the consequence of 
which must be to them a sentence of exclusion 
from all the privileges of his kingdom, and the 
freest and largest offers of this mercy to the very 
refuse of mankind whom they were most dis- 
disposed to set at naught and despise. 

It is a comfortable thought that the clear de- 
sign of the delivery of the parable, appearing in 
the connection, fixes with infallible certainty the 
essential meaning of its reigning truths; viz. 
that the familiar image of a great supper directly 
refers to the intrinsic, inestimable blessings of 
the Gospel salvation. There cannot be a doubt 
about it. And this is peculiarly satisfactory to 
the serious mind, anxious about its own interest 
in these blessings, in connection with those ex- 
pressive and momentous words which I first 
read to you : to such minds it is one of the most 
encouraging and grateful sentences that Christ 
did ever utter. 

I shall not enter into the particulars of the 
parable, but endeavour to centre your views in 
this one grand point exhibited in the text : that 
all the riches of the Gospel salvation stand ready 
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snjoyment ; and that nothing remains 
but acceptance : " Come ; for all 
ready ." My business will be, 

[law in what sense this is true, that all 

ugs of the Gospel salvation are ready 

nice; and what is implied in the call 

upon this truth, " Come ; for all things 

And it is true, "that all things are 

■ i you consider the Gospel in the light, 

1 n divine dispensation ; and, further, as 

[j of mere free sovereign grace, and sa- 

■ nercy. 

T f you consider it as a divine dispensation. 
ie former dispensations might be considered 
'tended to make preparation for the great 
1 feast. All the great inspired characters 
■o preceded Christ, the patriarchs and pro- 
mts, were sent and employed to collect mate- 
ria and ingredients for the Gospel table. The 
■rophetic references to the Messiah in early 
days ; the promises to Abraham and the other 
patriarchs ; the visions of holy men of the latter 
day; the whole Mosaic ritual; the types and 
ceremonies of the law; the broad explicit pre- 
dictions of Isaiah, Daniel, Jeremiah; the gra- 
cious intimations and comfortable promises which 
are scattered through the Old Testament wri- 
ters, are to be considered in the light of prepa- 
ratory ingredients of the Gospel feast, to be put 
at last in their mature, refined, complete state. 
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on the Messiah's table, and compose the grand 
supper of eternal salvation. Amongst men, you 
know, great entertainments, upon a large scale, 
and intended for a vast number of guests, take 
a great deal of time, and employ many hands in 
preparation, before the tables are spread and co- 
vered, and the guests take their places. This 
was the case here. The whole series of pre- 
ceding dispensations were a course of prepara- 
tion for the evening of the human day; the 
supper of salvation. But when Christ, the 
master of the feast, came, the state of prepara- 
tion was complete, the entertainments fully 
ready ; the tables spread and covered ; and no- 
thing remained, but that the guests should take 
their places, and partake of his bounty. It might 
be justly said, that all things were ready, and 
that in the following respects : 

First — In that the great atonement, which lay 
at the foundation of human salvation, was then 
made and completed. There were always rich 
intimations of mercy to sinners scattered through 
all the preceding records of the divine dispensa- 
tions ; but it was not till Christ came, that that 
great fact, that grand expiatory offering, on 
which they were all grounded, and in which they 
centered, took place. In that view there is 
something exceedingly grand and striking in the 
solemn testimony of John, his forerunner : " Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world !" see there the ground of all 
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your preceding hopes, and all the intimations of 
mercy which you have been receiving under 
preceding dispensations. So in his own decla- 
rations : " The Son of man came not to be mi- 
nistered unto, but to minister, and give his life a 
ransom for many." Like former prophets, and 
messengers from God, he ministered to the know- 
ledge, and improvement, and well-being of man- 
kind ; but he came principally to give his life a 
ransom. That passage is surprisingly express- 
ive, " Once in the end of the world, as the great 
closing event of all former dispensations, he ap- 
peared to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self." In this sense, then, when Christ came, 
all things were ready. 

Secondly — It might be so said, in conjunction 
with the ample provision of the Holy Spirit. 

The Spirit of God strove with men before, 
and hundreds of good men were the subjects of 
it, and gracious encouragements were given to 
seek it; but when Christ came, it was poured 
out. It was the sprinkling of a shower before, 
now it was the flow of a river, the pouring of a 
flood : " In the last days I will pour out my spi- 
rit," in consequence of which the Gospel be- 
comes ready for propagation and application. 
Millions of souls shall feel its power, and bear it 
down to millions more. 

Thirdly — All things were ready, too, in that 
the promises rose to all the fulness of their 
meaning — appeaTed in all the richness and ex- 
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tent of their application ; and stood ready for 
accomplishment in all the grandeur and largeness 
of their import. There were promises in the 
Old Testament, but they were principally pros- 
pective, preparative, looking to a future day for 
accomplishment. " These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off." The good people then tasted 
them like a few premature palatable grapes, at 
the early part of the vintage ; but when the 
great Lord of the vineyard came, the promises 
hung in all the richness of ripe clusters of par- 
don, acceptance, and salvation, ready for use and 
enjoyment. Before, it was said, " In that day 
there shall be opened to the house of David, and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, a fountain for sin 
and uncleanness." When Christ came, the foun- 
tain was opened. " In the last day, the great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, ' if any 
man thirst, let him come unto me • and drink.' " 
In the Old Testament we read, " A new heart 
will I give you, and a right spirit will I put 
within you ; but for this will I be enquired of by 
the house of Israel to do it for them." But here 
the promise was ripened to all the richness of 
maturity. " If ye being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spi- 
rit to them that ask him." In the old time there 
were many mercies promised ; but when Christ 
came, the promises were all that they could be : 
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you cannot conceive of them as being any 
richer, larger, or more expressive, or more full, 
than they are. If the pen were put into your 
hand, you could not write down any thing to ex- 
ceed them. " All manner of sin and blasphemy 
is pardonable unto men." " The blood of Jesus 
Christ, his son, cleanseth from all sin." " Him 
that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast 
out." " He is able to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him." The promi- 
ses are in theif complete form, and stand ready 
for acceptance. I have no doubt our Lord had 
in view this sense of the text ; " Come ; for all 
things are ready." But it will justly bear ano- 
ther most important sense, 

2. " All things are ready," considering the 
Gospel as a system of mere free and sovereign 
grace and mercy to sinners. What I mean, in 
a few plain words, is, that the Gospel is in such 
a rich, free, full sense, a system of grace and 
mercy to sinners, that every thing is done, every 
thing is provided, every thing is in such a 
sense got ready, that nothing remains but an 
acceptance of the blessings, in order to an inte- 
rest in them and the enjoyment of them; so that 
the whole concern of men, properly speaking, lies 
in receiving and accepting them. This, appears 
to me one of the clearest sentiments in the New 
Testament, and one of the most important and 
most encouraging ; yet, when understood, lead- 
ing in no degree to licentiousness, but the direct 
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reverse. All are provided blessings, ready for 
acceptance, and proffered to acceptance ; every- 
thing is already done and gone through, nothing 
remains to be done but to apply and accept these 
blessings ; God is not to be made merciful, for 
he is the " Lord God, merciful and gracious ;" 
He is not to be gained over to provide a Saviour, 
for he has " so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten Son." We are not to contrive 
some way in which he can exercise mercy 
in consistency with justice and rectitude, for 
" God is reconciling the world to himself by 
Jesus Christ, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them ; for he hath made him to be sin for us 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him." " Christ has died 
the just for the unjust to bring us to God." We 
are not obliged to get rid of our character as sin- 
ners before we can hope for acceptance ; "for this 
is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners;" they are the very persons who are 
objects of his salvation; "he came to seek 
and to save them that were lost ;" we are to 
behold the Lamb of God under this very charac- 
ter, as taking away the sin of the world. We 
are not to weigh ourselves and determine how 
bad we are, how guilty, how depraved, and 
whether we have sinned beyond such a reach 
and boundary, and if beyond that boundary to 
consider ourselves past all hope ; " for all manner 
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of sin and blasphemy is pardonable ;" " He is 
able to save to the uttermost." We are not to 
stay till we have made ourselves new creatures 
and new characters, and have got a better heart, 
for that is the very blessing we are to accept, " a 
new heart will I give unto you ;" " he shall call 
his name Jesus for he shall save his people from 
their sins;" that is his very business; "he 
blesses by turning us from our iniquities." We 
are not to be sitting and poring over ourselves 
to see whether we can find out any good qualities 
to recommend us to Christ, for it is declared in 
so many words, " him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out ;" " ho, every one that thirsteth 
come ye to the waters ; and he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy and eat ; yea, come buy 
wine and milk without money and without 
price ;" " whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely." And we are not to frighten, 
and burden, and harrass ourselves with attempt- 
ing to collect or procure any thing like an equi- 
valent for the blessings accepted; for though 
" the wages of sin is death, the gift of God is 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 
All the language of Scripture runs in this strain, 
— "I give," " I bestow," " accept," " receive." 
" To as many as received him to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God." This is the 
whole tenor of the New Testament, lies at the 
root and heart of Scripture ; " It is by grace ye 
are saved." Only this leads us, 
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II, To the import of the invitation, "Come." 
This bespeaks some important meaning, and 
something that enters into the essence of the 
case ; for instance, it bespeaks a sense of the 
necessity and value of the blessings. Nothing 
can be considered, properly speaking, as a bless- 
ing to another that is not accepted as such ; and 
nothing will be accepted where there is no sense 
of its necessity and value. Food is no blessing 
to one who loathes it ; and that is the case with 
the characters described in the parable ; " They 
all with one consent began to make excuse;" 
had no sense of the necessity and value of the 
blessings offered. So that though all things are 
in such a sense ready in Gospel blessings, that 
nothing is wanting but acceptance, yet a sense 
of their necessity and value is absolutely essen- 
tial to acceptance. You cannot properly ac- 
cept a hardship, accept a piece of self-denial. 
Acceptance, properly speaking, applies only to a 
valued favour. But then exclusion from what 
you do not value can be no hardship — not 
imposed ill usage. Hence those who have no 
part in Gospel blessings cannot complain. 
" Friend, I do thee no wrong." Gospel blessings 
are not your's merely and for no other reason but 
because you did not accept them ; the reason 
why you did not accept them was, you did not 
value them ; therefore that passage is most per- 
fectly equitable, " none of those that were bid- 
4en shall taste of my supper." Every sinner 
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shall be speechless at last. Coming implies a 
sense of the necessity and value of the blessings; 
that they are the blessings of all others in the 
world which I see to be suited to my case, which 
I need, which I value above ten thousand worlds. 
There is the coming. Again, 

2. Coming implies an advancing mind towards 
the blessings. I can conceive a poor creature 
to be so brought down by disease as not to be 
able to move hand or foot, much less go to any 
physician, or prepare any medicine for himself, 
and yet to be curable by a suitable and effica- 
cious medicine brought to him ; but if there is 
an hatred to it, an obstinate disgust and dislike, 
so that it is impossible to induce him to swallow 
it, it does him no good : an advance of mind to- 
wards it, an acceptance of it, a sense of its ne- 
cessity and value is requisite in order to its 
successful application. And so it is here; 
coming implies the advance, the rising, the ear- 
nest desire of the willing, anxious, accepting 
mind. And it is remarkable that this advance 
of the mind towards Gospel blessings is beauti- 
fully expressed in Scripture : " Look unto me 
and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth:" most 
beautifully expressed by our Lord; " As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must 
the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." As the dying Israelites were 
cured by looking at the brazen serpent, so we 
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see in them a type of the advances of the mind 
towards spiritual blessings. Sometimes these 
advances of the mind are compared to the appe- 
tites of nature ; " Ho, every one that thirsteth ;" 
"whosoever thirsteth, let him come unto* me 
and drink," — partake of these great things. 
This is implied in coming, advances, risings of 
soul, towards these blessings beyond every thing 
else. And in proportion as this is the case, as 
this sense of their necessity and value stimulates 
and strengthens into warm, and ardent, and in- 
fluencing advances of mind towards Gospel 
blessings, it leads, 

3, To persevering application. To accept an 
invitation to a feast is actually to come and 
knock at the door for admission to it ; and this 
is, from the nature of the case, connected with 
acceptance. Thus the Scripture runs ; " Ask 
and ye shall receive ; seek and ye shall find ; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you." Hence 
it is remarkable that when Saul was brought to 
a sense of the value of the real blessings of the 
Gospel, this only was the evidence of it given to 
Ananias, " Behold, he prayeth !" So in the con- 
versation of Christ with the woman of Samaria, 
he said, " If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, ' give me to drink/ 
thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water." Coming is ask- 
ing ; applying for the blessings ; putting in an 
humble claim to them ; pleading the nature of 
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the relief, the promises, the grace of the Gospel, 
its intended application to sinners. A blessing 
of which we feel the suitableness and necessity, 
and are informed that it is to be granted to 
application, we never think much (in proportion 
as the heart is set upon it) to apply a hundred 
times over in order to obtain. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. This subject, more than any thing, tends to 
sweep the strongest obstacles and discourage- 
ments out<of the way of serious, humble, con- 
trite, and awakened minds. Suppose you were 
to talk to some poor, humble, contrite soul, whose 
heart was broken down under a sense of guilt, 
and concern, and fear, and anxiety about his 
state, what would he probably say to you, and 
what would you have to say to him 1 " My 
friend, you are deeply, anxiously distressed 
about your salvation, can you take comfort in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus?" " O no." 
" Why not]" " O, my utter unworthiness ; I 
think I am the most unworthy creature in the 
whole world of the blessings of the Gospel." 
" But do you recollect that the blessings of the 
Gospel are prepared and made ready to be ac- 
cepted by the unworthy ; that it is a sense of 
unworthiness that is the preparation for accept- 
ance ; that those who think themselves worthy, 
are not invited to accept, or at least do not and 
will not accept 1 Do you recollect, that as far 
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as the east is from the west, so far, is it impos- 
sible that any sinner can be worthy to receive 
them ; and if he were, it would not be accept- 
ance, but desert &nd purchase ] Do you recol- 
lect, that there are no people in the world but 
the unworthy that do accept, or value, or prize, 
or love the blessings ] It is the worthy that 
scorn, and reject, and trample upon them. Do 
you recollect, that to no soul upon earth does a 
title to the blessings of the Gospel ever depend 
upon his worthiness in the smallest degree 1 that 
the holiest of the apostles came to them as a 
sinner, and the chief of sinners ; and that all 
the right that any sinner can have, is founded 
entirely, and rests on the provisions of the Gos- 
pel, made by free grace, through Christ, for sin- 
ners as such ; and the invitation of the Gospel 
to sinners as such, to come and accept, without 
money and without price ; to take of the water 
of life freely] There is the whole ground of rest, 
and that is as open to you as to any other sinner. 
And the more unworthy you are, and feel your- 
self to be, the more welcome will the blessings, 
founded on such a basis, and bestowed in such a 
way, be to you." " Well, but I am not only so 
unworthy, ,but I have such a vile, wicked, de- 
praved, proud, sensual, selfish heart ; how can I 
think of going and applying for such blessings 
with such a wretched heart 1 let me stay a 
while and first make myself better, get into a 
better frame, and better state, and subdue some 
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of my bad tempers, and attain some portion of 
holiness of heart and life." " You may stay 
long enough, then, and be never the better, but 
rather get worse. Do not you know, that the 
very heart and state that you are staying to get 
before you go, is one of the very blessings, one 
of the richest blessings you are to go for and 
accept ; one of the very blessings that is ready 
for your acceptance, if you go ] 'A new heart 
will I give you, and a right spirit will I put 
within you ; but for this will I be enquired of/ 
' And if ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him.' He blesses by ' turning us from 
our iniquities/ You are to go for the very 
heart, the broken, humble, contrite heart that 
you talk of staying first to attain. Your staying 
till you get better before you apply, is as if one 
of those poor creatures in the highways, when 
invited to the supper, had said, ' I am starving 
and pining with hunger and cold, I am not fit to 
go yet, let me go somewhere first, and abate my 
hunger before I go.' You are to go to the feast 
for that purpose ; all things are ready, come." 

Nothing is a more common obstacle to those 
who are most humble, and deeply serious, and 
contrite, and anxious, than deep unworthinesSj 
and the notion of staying to get better before 
they come. The sentiment of the text strikes 
at the root of this difficulty, because " all things 
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are ready" to be accepted by unworthiness; and 
to make you what you see you ought to be, 
and must be. 

2. Learn how Christian acceptance of Gospel 
blessings is distinguishable from Antinomian li- 
centiousness. It has been said, " If things are 
represented in this light, that all have a right to 
Gospel blessings, upon the provisions of divine 
grace and the invitations of the Gospel, in con- 
nection with mere acceptance, does it not open a 
door to all manner of wickedness 1 does it not 
•follow that it does not signify how I live, or 
what I do, if I accept these blessings it is all 
right]" Thou talkest as one of the foolish per- 
sons talketh. How is it possible, that accepting 
the blessings of the Gospel, which are all ready, 
should lead to licentiousness, when the very 
blessings that you go for, that you prize, that 
you accept, are deliverance from licentiousness, 
salvation from your sins, deliverance from your 
wicked selves ; and they are for that reason so 
suitable to you, that you value them, and plead, 
and pray for them. 

The practical Antinomian does not accept the 
blessings that are ready ; he accepts blessings 
of his own fancy, his own corrupt imagination • 
a liberty to sin, ease of conscience while living 
in lust. These are not the blessings of the Gos- 
pel ; these are not ready. It is redemption from 
all depravity, and purification of heart. Keep 
in view what are the real blessings of the Gos- 
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pel, and you will never find yourself led to An- 
tinomian licentiousness by going thither, and 
placing all your religion in acceptance ; " for the 
grace of God, when it bringeth salvation, teach- 
eth to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly in the 
world." 

3. Learn further, wherein the whole essence 
of the Christian life may be said to consist. In 
a constant series of applications for Gospel 
blessings, as the free and sovereign gifts of God, 
and acceptance of them over and over, day by 
day. A Christian deeply sensible of his daily 
unworthiness and wretchedness, feels as if he 
could fill up all his sacred time in pleading as a 
guilty sinner for the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, and accepting thfc blessings over 
and over again. I have been often struck with 
the thought, that all the personal spiritual bless- 
ings the Lord's prayer authorises us to ask, are 
comprised in two clauses : " forgive us our sins," 
and " deliver us from temptation." As if all 
things were comprehended in mercy to pardon, 
and grace to help. And so they are ; these are 
the great concentrated blessings that we daily go 
to ask ; they are always necessary, and always 
ready for our acceptance. Once more, 

4. We learn there is but one species of cha- 
racter that has reason to despair. Despair is 
never inculcated as a duty upon any this side 
hell ; never exhibited in any part of the Bible 
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as a precept. But there is one character, that 
from the nature of it, in proportion as it is per- 
sisted in, leads to despair ; the tendency and na- 
ture of it is to preach despair to itself sooner or 
later ; and that is, an obstinate incurable pur- 
pose to persist in sin, in the very face, and in 
spite of all the freeness and grace of the Gos- 
pel. Such a temper does bid a sinner despair, 
and tends to root up the foundation of all hope 
of divine mercy, through Christ. But hast thou 
a right conviction of sin? Does thy heart 
breathe after deliverance from it — pray and 
strive against its dominion 1 Is it thy govern- 
ing concern, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do ]" And hadst thou rather have a share in 
Gospel redemption by Christ, than all the bless- 
ings of the world 1 Then every thing in God, 
and Christ, and the Gospel bids you hope. Ten- 
derness of conscience, contrition of heart, dread 
of God's displeasure, fear of final condemnation, 
are not marks of a reprobate condition. Look 
around upon the sinners of the age, where thou 
livest, that are walking in the broad road to 
damnation : you find them of a very different 
temper; making a mock of sin; rejecting the 
fear of God. These men, then, God bids to 
despair, and his word speaks to them everlasting 
terror. But humble and contrite hearts, truly 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness,- 
longing for the sanctifying, comforting influence 
of the Holy Spirit, have every thing in their 
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favour* To such God speaks everlasting peace. 
The language of the Saviour is, " Let not your 
heart be troubled ; I am able to save : my blood 
cleanseth from all sin : I have paid thy ransom : 
I am an all-powerful advocate, and will be thy 
security for ever." 
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SERMON XX. 



FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE THE THREE CARDINAL 
GRACES IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 



PART I. 



And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest 
of these is charity.— I Cor. xiii. 13. 



This chapter is reckoned, (and I think justly), 
one of the finest in Paul's writings; it is ex- 
tremely eloquent, the sentiments are convinc- 
ingly true, and, at the same time, unspeakably 
important. We shall not now enter into a 
general consideration of its contents ; but it is, 
in fact, an eulogium on charity, or an exalted 
representation of Christian love : the passage 
just read is a kind of summing up of the whole 
account : " And now abideth faith, hope, charity ; 
but the greatest of these is charity :" that is, 
faith, hope, and love, are the three grand graces 
which run through and support the Christian 
life ; but the most important and excellent of 
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these (if comparison may be made on such a 
subject) is the last of the three. 

Now I shall attempt to take up, illustrate, and 
improve the Apostle's view; and in order to 
this, I shall, first, show what distinct ideas we 
are to affix to these three respective graces, 
which he calls " faith, hope, charity." Then 
show, secondly, why these should be selected 
and brought forward as the most prominent and 
leading graces in the Christian life. And then, 
thirdly, on what ground so decided a preference 
is given to the last of the three. Here, then, 
let us think, 

I. What meaning we are to affix to each of 
these respective graces here called faith, hope, 
and charity. Here then, 

1. Faith stands foremost in this catalogue of 
graces. What are we to understand by it? 
Faith simply is another word for belief or giving 
credit to something on evidence, which is not 
the object of sight. I cannot be, strictly speak- 
ing, said to believe that you are within these* 
walls, because I see you are ; but I believe that 
this house was once built by certain artificers, 
not because I saw it in the course of being built, 
but because the structure of the building, and 
the testimony of others, carries evidence that it 
was. » Now faith or belief is intrinsically the 
same thing in religious matters as in natural 
ones only applied < to spiritual subjects. You 
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read a great deal about faith in Scripture for this 
good reason, that nothing relating to religion is 
of a corporeal and visible nature, and there- 
fore, cannot be the object of sight, there is no 
such thing as realizing it, but by believing on 
evidence. It is used in different senses : some- 
times, in a very general sense ; sometimes, in a 
particular and limited sense ; and sometimes, in 
such a way as to include both. Sometimes, I 
say, its meaning is exceedingly general — takes 
in a belief of unseen realities at large. " Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen." " Without faith it is im- 
possible to please God;" there can be no such 
thing as the very being of religion without it, 
" for he that cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that di- 
ligently seek him." Sometimes it is used in a 
limited sense, such as giving credit to the 
Christian , revelation, receiving the testimony 
that God has given of his Son. Sometimes it 
means the admission of the Redeemer into the 
heart as the Messiah and Saviour, and trusting 
cordially to him under this character. " Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ." " I know whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep what I have committed to him against 
that day." And sometimes it means trusting, 
or giving credit to a particular promise, and 
resting in it, thus " Abraham believed God," 
he trusted to a particular promise that God made 
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when he staggered not through unbelief, but 
was strong in faith giving glory to God. And 
sometimes faith is used to include all these 
views, both general and particular ; and I think 
that is the case here ; " now abideth faith)" that 
is, one grand, cardinal grace in the Christian life 
is a lively conviction of unseen tilings at large, 
an invisible God, an invisible Providence, an 
invisible Saviour, an invisible world ; and this 
conviction or belief branching itself out into par- 
ticular exercises, receiving the Christian reve- 
lation as from God, depending upon the offices 
and characters of the Redeemer, and trusting to 
the particular promises God has made in his 
word according to our various exigences and 
circumstances. This is faith in the sense of 
the text. 

2. The next grace that is mentioned in rota- 
tion is Hope. Hope is an agreeable expecta- 
tion of something that is believed. A man may 
believe a thing without one particle of hope 
with respect to it. Thus, a malefactor believes 
he shall be executed, but the object of his belief 
is a source of dread, not of hope. A poor man 
believes that there is a great deal of wealth in 
the world, but perhaps he has no hope at all that 
he shall share it. " Devils believe and tremble/' 
not hope ; a very wicked man believes, and yet, 
perhaps, despairs. So that when the Apostle 
says, "Now abideth faith, hope/' I think he 
means that one of the main supports of the 
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Christian life, is not only a belief of unseen 
things, . divine revelation, the offices of Christ, 
&c., but a humble, prevailing expectation of en- 
joying the blessings which these include ; and 
this is certainly true, for a belief of divine things 
without hope of interest in them is death to the 
soul — brings on an universal palsy in all its feelings 
and exertions. Hence the Apostle very justly 
and beautifully says elsewhere, " We are saved 
by hope." Not that mere hope will save any- 
body, but a humble hope, in connection with an 
operative faith, is the great cheerer and com- 
forter of life ; it carries us on. Hence, in ano- 
ther place, with equal beauty, he says, " Which 
hope is the anchor of our souls ;" it keeps one's 
mind calm and steady. Again, 

3. The third grace mentioned in rotation, is 
Charity. 

Charity, as we generally use the the term, 
either means a candid, favourable opinion of our 
fellow-creatures, or assisting them in their ne- 
cessities and distresses by alms and other kind 
offices » Now both these are certainly included 
in the Apostle's meaning ; but neither, nor both, 
express all that he meant; they are only branches 
of an enlarged and noble principle, far more ex- 
tensive than either charitably judging others, or 
assisting them with alms. We are sure this 
is a just remark, because the Apostle says, 
" Though I give all my goods to feed the poor, 
and have not charity, I am nothing." The fact 
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is, that the word here rendered charity, is trans- 
lated by almost all divines, " love." It is so in 
the old translations of the Bible, and how it 
came to be altered to charity I cannot conceive, 
because it tends to mislead people. No doubt 
the Apostle meant that noble, supremely excel- 
lent principle, love to God and to our fellow- 
creatures ; the substance of the two great com- 
mands, which include all the law and the pro- 
phets, and the practical parts of the Gospel. To 
love God with all the heart, and our neighbour 
as ourselves; this he represents as the third 
great grace in the Christian life. But 

II. Why should he select these three graces 
as foremost, taking the lead in the Christian 
character ? or, in other words, why should he 
say, now abide these three, as if there were no 
other of any consequence 1 Why, because if 
you consider, these are the great leading graces, 
they are like the generals of an army, like the 
rulers in a state, all the other graces are depend- 
ant upon them, follow them like attendants, 
handmaids, train-bearers. And this will appear, 
if you consider that the first of these graces con- 
tains the foundation, or being of religion ; the 
second contains the consolation, or comfort of 
religion ; and the third contains the spirit and 
practice of it. Think a few minutes, 

1. How justly the Apostle makes faith a 
commanding grace, because it contains the sub- 
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stance, the being of religion. Without convict- 
ion of the reality of unseen things, an unseen 
God, an unseen Providence, &c, without cordial 
credit to divine revelation, without trust in the 
mediatorship of Christ, without confidence in 
the promises of God, what is a person as a 
Christian 1 Why nothing but a name, a sha- 
dow, a soldier without legs or arms, a painter 
without eyes, a musician or orator both deaf and 
dumb. A vital faith is like the life and soul of 
every thing in religion ; and therefore the Apos- 
tle says, " Without faith, it is impossible to 
please God ;" i. e. there can be no such thing as 
religion without it ; it is the living seed — the 
root of all the rest. Again, 

2. You will not wonder that hope is made one 
of the cardinal graces, because it is that which 
contains the consolation of religion. I may be- 
lieve every article that I have mentioned, specu- 
latively and abstractedly, without the existence 
of any hope at all ; but then nothing that faith 
realizes can be viewed or enjoyed as a blessing, 
till it is accompanied with, or gives rise to 
hope. Invisible things may be realised by faith 
without hope, but then to faith without hope 
they are all a land of darkness, shade, and hor- 
ror. I may believe there is a God, but what 
heart can I have to worship him, if I have no 
hope that I shall be accepted. I may believe 
the truth of divine revelation, but what heart 
can I have to receive it, if I have no hope that 
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it contains any thing but threatenings to me. I 
may believe that Christ is a Saviour, but what 
consolation is that without hope that he is 
willing to be so to me. I may believe all the 
richness of the promises, but what are they if I 
think that I am determinately excluded from a 
share in them. So that the Apostle might well 
make hope one of the leading graces, inasmuch 
as, while faith is the root of the Christian life, 
hope is equally the support of it : faith is the 
plant, but good hope, through grace, constitutes 
the fertile dews and showers that nourish and 
prosper it. Again, you will not wonder, 

3. That love is made one of the commanding 
graces, if you consider that it is this which con* 
tains the spirit and practice of Christianity. 
Faith gftfes it substance and being, but it is love 
that stamps upon it its value — its excellency. 
Without love faith is blind confidence, and hope 
is presumption. If a man believe ever so con- 
vincingly, and hope ever so fervently, what end 
does it answer, what good does it do him, unless 
he love God, and have a heart full of good will 
to his fellow-creatures. There is nothing after 
all for faith to feed upon, and nothing for hope to 
enjoy. It is like a man believing that there are 
treasures to be possessed, pleasing himself with 
the hope of enjoying them, but, after all, he has 
no capacity to enjoy them when he has them. 
So if a man believe all that Christianity says, 
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and hope for all that Christianity promises, 
without love the whole would be fictitious and 
imaginary — a nonentity to him ; because love to 
God enters into the very essence of the enjoy- 
ment of these blessings. But this leads us, 

HI. To consider why, in the enumeration of 
the principal graces of Christianity, the Apostle 
should give so decided a preference to the last? 
Why should the greatest of these three be love ? 
Why should it be of greater excellency and 
greater value ] One reason is probably, 

1, Because love supposes the previous exer- 
cise of faith and hope, and indeed is the result, 
and consummation, and end of these. So that 
love is greater, and more valuable, and excellent, 
than faith and hope in a sense exactly the same 
as harvest is greater, and more valuable, and 
excellent, than seed-time. If it were not for 
the seed-time there could be no harvest ; it is 
that which gives being and substance to the har- 
vest, and harvest is the result and consummation 
of the seed-time ; but the blessings of harvest, 
you know, are far more excellent and valuable 
than the seed-time. So there could be no such 
thing as love to God and love to man, without 
faith and hope ; these are the seeds ; but love 
being the end and consummation of these, is far 
more valuable than they, upon the principle, that 
the end is more valuable than the means, that 
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the building is more valuable than the scaffold- 
ing, that the flower is more beautiful than the 
bud. Again, 

2. Love is greater than faith and hope, be- 
cause it is this which unites us to God, and 
distinguish! ngly makes us like him. Faith and 
hope, excellent as they are with respect to us, 
have no place in the divine mind : God does not 
believe, God does not hope, and, however, ab- 
stractedly speaking, we abound in faith or hope, 
we are never the more for that like God ; these 
are not the graces, which in themselves consi- 
dered, make us like God. Devils believe, who 
are at the utmost distance from God, and most 
unlike him ; hypocrites hope, who have no inter- 
course with God, or resemblance to him. It is 
love that constitutes the union of the soul with 
God, for " God is love." God is not faith, nei- 
ther hope, but " God is love; aud he that dwell- 
eth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him." 

3. Love is greater than faith or hope, because 
more noble and expansive in its object and use 
than either of them. Strictly speaking, faith 
and hope, considered in themselves, and as un- 
connected with and unproductive of love, are 
only selfish graces ; i. e. in themselves consi- 
dered they centre ultimately in yourself. I be- 
lieve, for my own sake, and I hope for my own 
sake, and no body is the better for my faith, no 
body is the better for my hope. But consider 
these as connected with and leading to love, this 
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draws me out of myself, gives exercise to ardent 
breathings and endeavours after the welfare and 
happiness of others, and makes me anxious that 
my faith and hope (which centre each in self) 
may in their influence and effect extend and be- 
come blessings to all within my reach. So that 
it is love that gives a nobleness and extent to all 
other graces, and makes them blessings to others 
as well as to oneself. 

4. Love is greater than faith and hope, be- 
cause it is in the nature of it unlimited in its 
exercise. To be sure we very commonly, and 
perhaps very justly, complain of the weakness 
of our faith, and the lowness of our hope, in this 
vale of tears ; but observe this, it is possible for 
both faith and hope to rise to such heights as to 
annihilate themselves and be extinguished ; i. e. 
it is possible that there may be in exercise such 
a vigorous and piercing faith, as can be outdone 
by no evidence but that of sight, and hardly by 
that ; and for hope to be so lively, as to be only 
exceeded by fruition, and to be lost in it. This 
seems to have been the case with the Apostle ; 
his views rose to such a height that he did not 
know whether he was " in the body or out of the 
body ;" he could not tell whether it was faith or 
sight ; his faith was so near to sight, and his 
hope so near fruition, that they seemed to be 
extinguished and annihilated : he did not know 
whether they were or were not. So that it ap- 
pears both faith and hope have their limits. But 
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it is impossible this should be the case with 
love, because that is an ever glowing, ever burn- 
ing, unextinguishable, immortal flame ; and in- 
stead of being annihilated and lost in something . 
else, it has the wonderful capacity of growing 
(at least it will never cease to continue to grow) 
till it incloses in its wide embrace the perfections 
of an infinite God, and the blessedness of a 
boundless creation ; which leads us to remark, 

5. Love is greater than faith or hope; in that 
it goes with us into the unseen and eternal world. 
Faith is a blessed conductor, hope is a sweet 
companion, and are both indispensably necessary 
to us, through the mazes of our earthly journey 
thither ; but at the brink of the grave they lay 
down their commission ; each leads us to the 
gates of eternity then takes its leave ; faith re- 
signs us up to sight, and hope, as it were, gives 
up its commission into the hand of enjoyment; 
But love never, never leaves us. She goes with 
us through the world, and through the dark val- 
ley, and through the grave, and lands with us on 
the shores of immortality ; and there she as- 
sumes a nobler and more dignified attitude, puts 
on her most beautiful garments, wears her rich- 
est ornaments, assumes her sweetest smiles, at- 
tends us to the footstool of the throne of God, 
puts upon our heads the crown of glory, carries 
us to the fountain of living waters, introduces 
us to the " general assembly and church of the 
first-born, the innumerable company of angels, 
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God the judge of all, and Jesus the mediator of 
the new covenant;" goes with us, and is one 
heart and soul with us, through all the regions 
and all the round of a boundless eternity. " Love 
never fails." 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. We learn hence the consistency of Scrip- 
ture, even when it appears most inconsistent. It 
may be said, " the Apostle declares that love is 
greater than faith or hope ; and yet look into the 
Scriptures, and see what prodigiously strong 
things are said of faith, as if it were all in all, 
and nothing else of any consequence : ' Believe 
and be saved :' ' Without faith it is impossible 
to please God.' " But it is all perfectly consis- 
tent, because, though love is greater than faith, 
yet there can be no love except there be faith as 
the seed and root of it. How can he love God 
that does not believe on him ] How can he love 
Christ that does not believe on him] How can he 
love others that does not believe those great things 
that are the true springs of benevolence ] So 
that there is such a prodigious stress laid upon 
faith in Scripture, not on account of its abstract 
separate importance, but of its being essential 
to the production and prosperity of love. How 
is love to work unless fed by faith ] On the 
very same principle, there is such an importance 
affixed to the seed being cast into the ground, not 
on account of the distinct separate utility of the 
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seed-time itself, but of its being essential to the 
succeeding harvest, by which men are to be 
supported and fed. The harvest is greater and 
more valuable than the seed-time, but the seed- 
time is inexpressibly valuable as essential to 
the harvest. So love is greater than faith, but 
faith is incomparably valuable as the root of 
love, leading to it, and working by it. Again, 

2. Learn the danger of trusting to an inope- 
rative faith, which it is to be feared that many 
do. They read, " Believe, and be saved." 
" Abraham believed God, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness." But it is exactly the 
same as if a man were to trust for subsistence 
to the seed thrown into the ground, and not to 
the harvest to be produced by it. Equally de- 
lusive is all confidence in an unproductive faith. 
" It is faith working by love, overcoming the 
world, and purifying the heart, which is the 
grace that shall prevail. 

3. There is comfort in this passage for those 
who think they have no faith, and certainly have 
very little hope. There are some who discover 
a great deal of the excellent spirit of Christiani- 
ty, love to God, submission to his will, regard 
to his authority, fear of offending him ; a great 
deal of candour, good will, and beneficence to 
their fellow-creatures, but who, owing to natural 
dejection of spirits, constitutional melancholy, or 
wrong views of Christianity, give themselves up 
for lost ; " they do not believe, they have no 
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out mercy, who hath shewed no mercy." " De- 
part, accursed, for I was an hungered and ye 
gave me no meat, &c." And when they answer, 
" When saw we thee an hungered !" it shall be 
replied, " Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it not 
to me." 



SERMON XXI. 



LOVE THE GREATEST OF THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 



PART II. 

But the greatest of these is charity.— I Cor. xiii. 13. 

This morning we took up the whole discourse 
in shewing what ideas we are to affix to each of 
the graces mentioned here; why the Apostle 
selects them as the foremost in the whole Christ- 
ian catalogue ; and why he decidedly prefers 
love to the other two. " Now abideth faith, 
hope, and charity ; but the greatest of these is 
charity." But this latter clause contains a sen- 
timent so exceedingly important, that it deserves 
to be still further pursued : and here I shall, first, 
enter more particularly into the nature of the 
transcendant grace — Christian love; and then 
dwell on the distinguishing and super-eminent 
excellency of it Let us, 
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I. Enter particularly into the nature of this 
eminent grace — Christian love. 

Now it ought to be carefully observed, that 
there is such a thing as being naturally and con- 
stitutionally tender and feeling : it is as if some 
people were born benevolent, constitutionally 
good-natured, kind, and generous. Now there 
is something very agreeable and pleasing in this, 
and such a happy organization is very pleasant 
to a man's own feelings. But there is no reli- 
gion in mere constitutional good-nature, any 
more than in being handsome or tall. Where 
true Christian love is grafted on such a happy 
temperament of constitution, it often shines with 
a peculiar lustre, and those who possess it little 
know what other pious people have to struggle 
through who are constitutionally morose and 
harsh. But it is a most important point to dis- 
tinguish Christian love from a mere mechanical 
sweetness of temper. Christian love is pro- 
perly an abiding religious principle and disposi- 
tion of the heart, which has chiefly and essen- 
tially a respect to two objects, viz. God and our 
fellow-creatures. As it respects God it is exer- 
cised in adoring sentiments of the divine per- 
fections, delight in contemplating and worship- 
ing these perfections, admiring views of his 
works and ways, confidence in his providence, 
grateful cheerfulness under a sense of his mer- 
cies, resignation to his disposing will, a oneness 
of soul with the scriptural ideas of Deity, a 
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supreme desire to please and fear to offend him, 
and a humble trust in his mercy, through Jesus 
Christ. This is Christian love, as it exercises 
itself on the blessed God. But as God is an in- 
visible, supremely exalted Being, infinitely be- 
yond and out of our reach ; and as our fellow- 
creatures are visible among us and about us, on 
every hand, and we are connected with them in 
a thousand ways, the exercises of Christian love 
to them are more various, branched into a greater 
variety of particulars, and more is said about 
them in connection with this principle. The 
Apostle's account of it in this chapter is princi- 
pally confined to its exercise to others. And one 
grand expression of it, is universal good-will ; 
an inward, affectionate, habitual breathing after 
the happiness of the whole world, without ex- 
ception. True Christian love knows nothing of 
that detestable principle, that other nations are 
naturally enemies, and therefore that we are to 
wish them ill and rejoice in their downfall and 
misery ; that one part of mankind are born to 
be slaves to the other, and therefore are to be 
used worse than the brutes. 

Christian love, to be sure, will lead a man more 
immediately to exercise his kind affections to* 
wards his friends, and relatives, and townsmen, 
and countrymen, but not in opposition to others. 
" I wish my friend to be happy, and do not care 
what becomes of other people's friends. I wish 
my country to prosper, and alLother countries to 
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be blasted." That is a hateful, hellish temper, 
no real Christian can exercise it. Christian 
love is " peace on earth, and good-will towards 
men.'* Another expression of Christian love, is 
doing good wherever there is opportunity and 
ability. " Who is my neighbour V 1 said the 
scribe ; and our Lord, in that beautiful parable, 
tells him, " Why, whomsoever you have an op- 
portunity of serving/' And it is the very essence 
of Christian love, to take pleasure in doing good 
to men's souls, or bodies, or circumstances, or 
connections, whenever a suitable opportunity oc- 
curs. Thus doing good is Christian love : but 
to be still more particular, sympathy with the 
distressed is one very material branch of Christ- 
ian love ; " weeping," as the Apostle calls it, 
" with them that weep ;" dropping the tear of fel- 
low-feeling with the mourner, and doing all we 
can to wipe the tear away, and helping to bear 
the burden, by putting our own shoulders under 
it. s ,What an illustrious instance was He of 
" this, who bore our infirmities and weaknesses/' 
and " went about doing good." 

Again, candour to weakness and infirmity is 
another expression of Christian love. Not call- 
ing bitter sweet, nor sweet bitter ; not making- 
vice virtue, or virtue vice ; but thinking the 
best, and making the best of another's character 
that the case will reasonably bear ; hiding the 
fault one sees where it will answer no end to ex- 
pose it ; viewing the conduct of another in the 
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most favorable aspect, if it have two aspects ; 
making all the allowances for human weakness 
and frailty that conscience and principle will 
allow; and taking more pleasure in thinking 
well than ill of another where one conscien- 
tiously can do so. This is the charity which 
hopeth all things. 

Another expression of Christian love is, 
meekness and forgiveness : " beareth all things." 
Even Christian benevolence cannot but feel in- 
juries, and be affronted by them. He who was 
love itself, once said, after suffering insolent and 
brutish malice, " Why smitest thou me ]" but 
then it all dissolved into pity and forgiveness : 
" I say unto you, love your enemies ; bless them 
that curse you ; do good to them that persecute 
you ; pray for them that despitefully use you." 

Another grand expression of Christian love, 
is a peculiar, brotherly affection to the family of 
Christ; " the household of faith." There is an 
instinctive family affection between descendants 
from the same parent, heirs of the same inheri- 
tance, inhabitants of the same house. And this 
is one very essential expression of Christian 
love in a spiritual view. A kind, benevolent, 
complacential junction of soul with those who 
appear to us to love God, and wear the image of 
the Redeemer : exercising a kind of oneness of 
heart, and interest, and enjoyment, aud prospect 
with them ; as related to the same Father, inte- 
rested in the same Saviour, choosing the same 
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portion, breathing the same spirit, travelling the 
same road, aiming at the same end, realizing the 
same enjoyments, and tending to the same hope — 
expressed particularly in such a passage as that, 
" Grace be with all them that love our Lord Je- 
sus Christ in sincerity." " Who is my mother, 
who are my brethren ? for whom do I feel all the 
tenderness and intimacy of affection? Behold 
my mother and my brethren ; for he that doeth 
the will of my Father, which is in heaven, the 
same is my mother, and sister, and brother." " I 
ascend to my Father and your Father, to my 
God and your God." It is the possession and 
expression of this temper that is Christian love. 
And this is connected further with the most ten- 
der and cordial pity for those who are not 
Christians. There is a mode of feeling and 
speaking about wicked men that is strong evi- 
dence of the absence of Christian love : a kind 
of malignant expression, as if you wished them 
ill on account of their vices ; as if you could 
take a pleasure in their destruction. But this is - 
revenging vice with the temper of the devil. 
Christian love always makes a distinction be- 
tween the sin and the person of the sinner ; the 
former he hates, the latter he pities ; and if he 
see it to be his duty tQ reprove, it is with the hum- 
ble hope of reforming and amending. Where 
Christ reproved and censured, his indignation 
melted into pity, and ended in a flood of tears. 
And that is the true exercise of Christian love : 
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hate the sin and warn against it, but be grieved 
for the. sinner ; longing for him like him who 
was in a " continual sorrow of heart ;" who 
lt could wish himself accursed, after the example 
of Christ, for his brethren and kinsmen after the 
flesh ;" or bear the greatest temporal afflictions, 
if these might but issue in their salvation. This 
then is something of the nature, and these are 
some of the expressions of that grace which is 
above every grace. — " The greatest of these is 
charity." 

JI. Let us dwell a little on the superlative ex- 
cellency of this grace, which the Apostle tells us 
is the greatest of all graces. 

1. The exercise of this grace carries its own 
evidence of personal Christianity with it. We 
sometimes read in books, or hear in sermons, a 
great number of marks or evidences laid down 
of religion, or of being in a converted state. I 
am not about to find fault with these, but I mean, 
that one whose heart is in the full and habitual 
exercise of love to God and man does not want 
them : the evident state of his own mind, and 
the exercises of his own disposition, carry their 
own evidence with them. " Hereby we know 
that we have passed from death unto life," be- 
cause we have this love in exercise : " hereby 
we know that we are His, by the spirit which 
he hath given us." You need not carry ten or 
twenty reasons to a man who is in the full glow 
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of conscious health, to assure him that he is 
well ; he feels himself to be well ; the state of 
his body is a standing habitual proof, to him 
when it is so ; and this is the most blessed of all 
evidences of religion, where the immediate and 
habitual exercise of your mind towards God and 
your fellow-creatures — your love to both, and 
their correspondent expressions, are daily wit- 
nesses of your Christianity, when your love to 
God thus tells you whose you are, what you 
are, and whither you are going. Again, 

2. The exercises of true Christian love are 
happiness. There is a purity, and luxury, and 
sweetness in the genuine exercises of love to 
God and man, that go beyond any thing else in 
the world ; it draws the soul out of itself, and 
elevates it above every thing that is mean, and 
low, and selfish, and sinful. There is a sacred 
sweetness in it that none can possibly under- 
stand who never experimentally know any thing 
of it. You may have your troubles and your, 
disagreeable and painful sensations of other 
kinds, but when the love of God and of your 
fellow-creatures is shed abroad in your heart, it 
is as if they were all nothing : you will not be 
able to refrain even from rejoicing in tribula- 
tion ; you may seem to be " as sorrowful," but 
you cannot help rejoicing ; you may appear to 
have nothing, and yet you will feel as if you 
possessed all things ; in short, it is impossible 
that any Christian can be miserable in any situa- 
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tion or circumstances, when he has this grace 
in exercise. This divine grace of love has 
" quenched the violence of fire," out of weak- 
ness has created strength, and made men re- 
joice in the Lord in the want and the loss of all 
things. It is as if there were an intrinsic essen- 
tial felicity in it that nothing can effectually 
reach or touch — an immortal spark that " many 
waters cannot quench." It carries a kind of 
spiritual divine elasticity about it that joys in 
every thing, that bears up under every thing, 
and that in vain all the powers of earth and hell 
attempt to crush. It is in fact God in the soul, 
for God is love. 

3. It is the great universal bond of Christian 
union. What is the glory of Christianity, the 
glory of the Christian cause, the glory of Christ- 
ian connections, the glory of Christian 1 churches] 
It is union of heart, oneness of soul, being all 
one in Christ Jesus, " keeping the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace." And what is it 
that is to produce this oneness, this union of 
spirit \ Not being of the same size, or the same 
rank, or worshipping exactly according to the 
same form, or seeing every thing just alike; 
these are not the things that produce Christian 
union and oneness. It is love, true, genuine, 
Christian love to God and one another ; it is 
being brought, because God has so loved us, to 
love him, and love one another ; it is with all 
lowliness, and meekness, and long-suffering, for- 
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bearing one another in love ; being of one mind, 
having compassion one of another, and loving as 
brethren ; being pitiful and courteous; walking 
in love, even as Christ also loved us, and gave 
himself for us as an " offering and sacrifice to 
God, of a sweet smelling savour." In Christian 
churches, where there is ever so much seeming 
soundness of faith, ever so much zeal, ever so 
* much fuss about hearing, and ever so much talk- 
ing, in what a miserable state are things inter- 
nally, where Christian love is wanting, or is at 
a low ebb, and what miserable dispositions ap- 
pear ! in short, very often, as the Apostle says, 
" contention and every evil work." Again, 

4. Christian love, if it prevailed, would bless 
the world. In every species of communities, 
from the smallest and most domestic* to the 
largest and most extensive, Christian love, if it 
prevailed, would turn all into a blessing. " Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
in the same domestic connection, the same house- 
hold, to dwell together in unity." In the same 
family where masters and servants, parents and 
children, husbands and wives, brothers and sis- 
ters, are all prevailingly breathing good-will and 
Christian affection to each other, how good and 
how pleasant it is — how smoothly and how 
sweetly every thing goes on ! If it is but a cot- 
tage, and they have but a dinner of herbs, if 
love be there, it is more than a " stalled ox, and 
hatred therewith." So in towns where there is 
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the prevalence of this temper, how peaceably and 
comfortably neighbours live by one another, how 
agreeably they meet and part ; what a sweetness 
does it shed on all the intercourse of life ! And 
so, upon a still larger scale, if there were a ge- 
neral spirit of love to the great Ruler, and to 
one another, among the different nations of the 
earth, how different would be the state of things ! 
The dreadful trade of destruction would die 
away, and millions of lives and of treasure be 
saved; universal industry, prosperity, fair and 
honorable dealings, would take the place of fraud 
and violence, and idleness, and wretchedness. 
There is nothing but love wanting to turn the 
world into a paradise. We know that would do 
it, only we cannot give it its efficacy. 

5. What raises the grace of love above every 
thing else and makes it the greatest of all is, that 
in the nature of it it is imperishable and immor- 
tal. It exceedingly resembles fire in its nature, 
and, possibly, for that reason it may have been 
called the fire of love. Fire, you know, is in 
the nature of it imperishable, it cannot be worn 
out &nd exhausted like other things ; only fur- 
nish it with materials to work upon, and instead 
of declining it will burn stronger, and higher, 
and wider, even infinitely. If it were possible 
to throw a a whole globe into the flame, or ten 
globes, still such is its nature that it would ex- 
tend its influence over them all. And such 
seems to be the nature of this greatest of the 
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graces, Christian love : only give it objects to 
exercise itself upon, and there are no bounds at 
all to its exercise. Only think then what that 
sublime and immortal grace in the heart of every 
real Christian is intended to be and to do in a 
future world, when each shall be introduced into 
" the general assembly and church of the first- 
born, and an innumerable company of angels, 
the spirits of the just made perfect, to God the 
Judge of all, and Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant," on whom and whose happiness this 
divine principle of love is to extend, and elevate, 
and gratify itself. The very thought makes one 
giddy, I mean of what an eternity of soaring, 
ever growing Christian love is to be in such a 
world, and in such circumstances, with such 
regions and such beings about one. 

And now, to draw towards a close, if we have 
entered at all into this subject, and it appears in- 
teresting to us, we cannot but be thinking where 
am I to look ] What am I to do 1 Are there 
any means to be used in my aspirations after 
this capital grace ] Well, there are. We 
know that the origin of this grace is He who is 
love itself : " we love him because he first loved 
us :" it is His prerogative to shed abroad the 
grace. But there are means to be used, advices 
to be given : take then, briefly, such as these : 
habituate yourself to think upon God, the ex- 
cellency and glory of his nature, and perfections, 
and providence. If you would receive light from 
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the sun you must not sit still and shut your eyes, 
but place yourself under his beams — go into the 
light as it were. So, if you would love God, 
you must think of him, look up to him, lift up 
your heart towards him, trace him, connect him 
with his works, his ways, his word. Again, 

The memorials of the most stupendous instance 
and expression of divine love are from time to 
spread before you, of love the most constraining 
to a return of love. The love of a Saviour dying 
for a guilty world. Attend the exhibition of 
these memorials ; if you are not satisfied of your 
own title to join in it, be present, listen to the 
sentiments suggested, lift up your hearts for a 
blessing upon them to you ; " Lord give me to 
feel the constraining influence of that love lead*- 
ing me to live to and to love him that died for 
me and rose again." Again, 

Let the grace of love be the great end you 
have in view in all religious duties ; remember 
that the end of the commandment is love, that 
prayers, meditations, reading, sacraments, Sab- 
baths, hearing, answer no real end any fur- 
ther than they promote love to God and love 
to one another. Do not engage in them to 
quiet conscience, or to be entertained, or with a 
mere view to have your own sentiments advanc- 
ed, or your own party ends promoted ; but that 
you may be brought to love God with all your 
heart, arid your neighbour as yourself. Cultivate 
kind affections to others about you, think of 
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them as brethren, " bone of your bone and flesh 
of your flesh/' born into the same world, partak- 
ers of the same nature, Exposed to the same 
temptations, bound to the same eternity, that 
need pity, mercy, sympathy, and kindness, as 
well as yourselves ; cherish the disposition of a 
brother towards them. There are some men 
who sij; and pore over their own state for weeks 
and months together and ask, " am I a Christian 
or not ]" Why you will never make the matter 
clearer by sitting in solitude and melancholy ; 
go and exercise the spirit of a Christian among 
your fellow-creatures ; fill up your station upon 
Christian principle, that is the way to know 
what you are. Be an active, affectionate pa- 
rent to your child; a faithful, kind master to 
your servant; visit the sick, relieve the poor 
that fall in your way ; weep with the mourners ; 
forgive injuries ; be candid to others' infirmities 
and characters ; do good as you have opportu- 
nity : that is the way to know that you love 
God, by shewing practically that you love your 
brethren. " For if a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen." " Hereby we know that we 
love God by loving our brother also." "But 
whoso hath this world's good and seeth his bro- 
ther have need and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him 1" 
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THE SILENT PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL 
SOMETIMES MOST EFFECTUAL. 



Holdiag forth the word of life.~PHH.. n. 16. 

r By the word of life, there can be no doubt is 
here meant the Gospel; because it is that which 
reveals and sets before us eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." Life and immortality 
are brought to light by the Gospel ; " and the 
Gospel is the grand medium through which the 
experimental influence, as well as the knowledge 
of eternal life, is conveyed. Christians are 
" begotten again by the word of truth, the Gos- 
pel of salvation." 

But what is most remarkable in the passage 
before us is this, that though the phrase used 
here, " Holding forth the word of life/' is often 
and aptly used to express the preaching of the 
Gospel, yet the public and ministerial preaching 
of the Gospel, at least, is certainly not meant 
here. The passage was addressed to the Phil- 
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lippian Christians at large, who, as a body, cer- 
tainly were not intended to be preachers ; and 
from the immediate connection in which it 
stands, the Apostle had manifestly a very diffe- 
rent sentiment in view : " That ye may be 
blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world ;" clearly conveying a thought extremely 
different from that of oral preaching : at least, if 
it be preaching that the Apostle recommends, it 
is silent preaching — preaching to men's eyes ra- 
ther than to their ears ; " holding forth the word 
of life ;" holding it to their view ; talking by 
actions, in which sense he enjoins every Christ- 
ian to be a preacher. 

Now this appears to me to be a very interest- 
ing and weighty circumstance, well deserving 
attention and discussion, and of great importance 
to every body that sincerely assumes the Christ- 
ian name. 

Here then, first, I shall endeavour to shew in 
what sense it is possible to hold forth the word 
of life, according to the Apostle's meaning, or 
to preach silently to men's eyes, instead of ver- 
bally to their ears ; and then, secondly, what 
particular advantages attend this way of preach- 
ing ; or in what ways God is often pleased to 
make it a special blessing. 

I. Think then what is there in and about a 
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Christian's character that may be justly called a 
living sermon, and which exhibits to the eyes of 
men the principles of the Gospel. 

And here I might enter into a great many mi- 
nute particulars, but I do not think it is neces- 
sary, or would be edifying. In a few words, 
then, when men see the four following things 
clearly predominant in a Christian, his life is a 
kind of daily sermon to them : — seriousness 

OF SPIRIT SWEETNESS AND BENIGNITY OF 

TEMPER INTEGRITY AND CONSCIENTIOUSNESS 

of conduct; and, a general consistency 
in all these. Whenever this is the case, any 
or every Christian " shines as a light in the 
world, holding forth the word of life." Let us 
think over each of these. 

1. Seriousness of spirit. I do not mean by 
this, gloom, nor sourness, nor affected gravity of 
countenance, nor rigidness in little things ; but 
deep seriousness manifested in treating serious 
things. Solemnity in prayer; attention in read- 
ing and hearing the word ; regularity and con- 
stancy in observing the sacred day ; sedateness 
and reverence in religious discourse ; submission 
and patience under Providential rebukes ; sanc- 
tified moderation and gratitude in receiving 
Providential mercies ; a rational gravity in ge- 
neral deportment, especially on all serious occa- 
sions. If a man does not treat serious things 
seriously, nobody will believe that he has any 
seriousness at all ; his conduct is no light to any 

2E2 
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body, his spirit no sermon. Trifling and levity 
in religion take off all effect from it, even if a 
man really have any ; but if a man appear ha- 
bitually, deeply serious in every thing belonging 
to religion, that is the way to make people re- 
gard religion as a serious thing ; it is a sermon 
to them ; in the words of the text, it is " holding 
forth the word of life." It is practically and by 
actions representing the Gospel as what it really 
is, the most serious thing in the world. 

I really do think, that a man who professes to 
have no religion at all, in general does not occa- 
sion near so much harm, as one that professes 
Christianity but does not appear in earnest 
about it — does not discover seriousness of spirit. 

2. Habitual sweetness, kindness, and benignity 
of temper, is another means of holding forth the 
word of life. 

Christianity is " the Gospel of the grace of 
God;" a religion of love ; it breathes " glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace and good- 
will to men;" it dwelleth in love and love in it; 
and where this spirit prevails in a Christian, he 
shines as a light ; he shews people what the 
Gospel is ; he holds forth the word of life ; it is 
a sermon to people from which they may learn 
more of the excellency of the Gospel than from 
any mere verbal description. One is a beautiful 
picture, the other is real life. Where a man is 
kind, courteous, tender-hearted, sympathising, 
affectionate, mild, gentle, forgiving, candid, ready 
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to distribute, willing to communicate, stands 
ready for any good word or work, in that case 
the graces of Christianity are, as it were, taken 
out of the Bible, and embodied, kindled, lighted 
up, so as to be seen. The graces of Christianity 
are like lustres, the brilliancy of them is never 
seen until they are lit up : and perhaps I may 
say, that the real excellency of Christianity 
never appears to such advantage, or with such 
effect, even in the most popular, eloquent ser- 
mons, as in the spirit of an amiable, ornamental, 
benevolent Christian. What a beauty, and 
glory, and radiancy, appears in the charming 
admirable spirit of the blessed Redeemer in this 
view. 

Such was thy truth, and such thy zeal ; 
Such deference to thy Father's will ; 
Such love and meekness, so divine, 
I would transcribe and make them mine. 

Nothing, I think, that Christ ever said, affects 
one so much as what he was ; and I question 
whether the sweetness and excellency of spirit 
of such men as Doddridge and Watts have not 
a great deal more tended to embalm their memo- 
ries and extend their fame, than all their learn* 
ing, and all their eloquence as preachers and 
writers. Again, 

3. Integrity and conscientiousness of conduct 
is another mode of " holding forth the word of 
life." 

Every body has some situation or other to fill 
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in society ; and every situation, whether high or 
low, extensive or contracted ; whether that of a 
statesman, of a magistrate, of a nobleman, of a 
tradesman, of a mechanic, of a servant, or of a 
pauper — every situation is in some sense or 
other a place of trust. Every body has an op- 
portunity of serving, or injuring, or acting un- 
worthily towards his fellow-creatures in some 
form or other. Now every man has his eye 
upon his neighbour, to see how he acts in these 
particulars ; and, in a special sense, the eyes of 
the public are naturally and justly fixed upon the 
conduct of professing Christians, to observe how 
they act in worldly things ; and when they see 
that the man of piety is the man of honour too ; 
the professing Christian is the fair, upright, con- 
scientious dealer ; the believer in Christ is the 
strict speaker of truth, and the steady servant 
of righteousness, every such case is a silent but 
a powerful sermon: it holds forth the word of 
life ; it preaches righteousness to the great con- 
gregation, and men feel it too, and own it. " As 
for such a man, he is not like your hypocrites, 
that will make a great fuss on the Sabbath, but 
cheat you, if they can, on the week-day — pray 
in their families and tell lies in their shops : but 
you may trust him ; you will find him as con- 
scientious in his dealings as he is devotional in 
his prayers ; nothing mean, underhand, and de- 
ceitful about him." And this does recommend ; 
this is light shining before men; this makes 
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them think well of religion for your sakes. 
Which leads me to observe, once more, * 

4. That what crowns all, and carries home the 
application of this silent sermon I speak of, is 
general consistency. This the world. looks at 
more than any thing else. 

There are some people that appear to discover 
all the grand qualities of a Christian, and exer- 
cise all the chief graces of the Gospel ; but then 
it is but occasionally ; they sometimes appear 
deeply serious ; but then it is only for a while. 
In some particular instances, they seem as 
strictly and religiously conscientious as truth it- 
self — treat others with all the kindness of gene- 
rosity itself; but when the fit is gone off, at 
other times their conduct is almost as much the 
contrary. But this spoils all in the eye of the 
world ; this takes off all the effect of the most 
brilliant actions; of the warmest appearances of 
devotion; of the most shining excellencies of 
spirit or character. People say, " Why the man 
is not consistent ; he is not all of a piece ; he is 
one thing to-day and the opposite to-morrow ; 
you never know where to find him." It is con- 
sistency that is the crown and beauty of the 
Christian character, and gives it its effect upon 
the minds of men. I have been struck with this 
fact myself. When Christians of this character 
have died, I have heard persons of infidel prin- 
ciples and loose characters very emphatically 
say, " Ah, he was a consistent character !" appa- 
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rently feeling the force of it ; and I have no 
doubt they did, and that it had more effect upon 
them than a hundred sermons. 
But it is time to consider, 

II. The particular advantages attached to thus 
" holding forth the word of life" to this silent 
preaching of the Gospel. One is, 

1, That in this way every real and consistent 
Christian may be, and is, in the truest and moat 
important sense a preacher of the Gospel. 

Now in order to form a ministerial preacher a 
certain degree of talent is necessary ; a good 
education is of great importance, and a respect- 
able station in life, to make way for a man's ac- 
ceptableness in the world. But here no talent 
is necessary, but a talent to love Jesus Christ 
and to love his Gospel ; no education, but the 
education of the heart in grace and holiness ; 
and it is no matter what a man is externally, or 
what line he moves in, if his life silently preach, 
he may be, and is, a blessing. A serious ser- 
vant in a wicked family ; a pious child amongst 
a number of giddy, thoughtless young persons ; 
a poor man in his little cottage, in the midst of 
profligate, wicked, persecuting neighbours, holds 
forth the word of life (to persons to whom pub- 
lic preachers can have no access, or if they 
could have access, would not be heard), and with 
a degree of effect that we little think of, and 
which, perhaps, will never be known till the 
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judgment day, though some remarkable instances 
have sometimes appeared. 

2. Another advantage is, that God is often 
pleased to bless this silent preaching of his Gos- 
pel in ways that frequently do not attend public 
and verbal preaching. When men of irreligious 
characters hear a minister* preach, sometimes 
they listen, and sometimes they do not; but 
whether they do or not, too often they go away 
and think no more about the matter, forgetting 
every thing they have heard, even the very 
text. But the constant presence of a consistent 
Christian in a thoughtless family, or of a consis- 
tent Christian, though a poor man, in a humble 
cottage, amongst the inhabitants of a hamlet, 
produces, in many cases, a salutary awe upon 
their minds, is a check upon them, keeps them 
within bounds ; and this silent " holding forth 
the word of life/' has often more effect than all 
the sermons in the world. So, again, some 
people when they hear the most eloquent, and 
striking, and useful preacher, will affect to say ; 
" ah, this man preaches for hire ; I do not know 
whether he is in earnest or not; perhaps he 
does not believe what he says after all.'* But 
wh£n they see a man live Christianity, when 
they see him consistently serious, conscientious, 
and benevolent, their mouth is stopped ; they 
cannot say so ; " Christianity is a real thing to 
him ; he treats it as such ; he would not live as 
he does if it were not so ;" they cannot get by 
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it ; and thus " holding forth the word of life" 
has a great effect in this way. 

Again: Such persons as I speak of when 
they hear an interesting sermon will be pleased 
and struck, and say what a fine sermon it was, 
and what a fine preacher! while nothing goes 
any deeper. But if such persons happen to live 
near, or with, a consistently pious and excellent 
Christian you will find it very different. When 
he is spoken of, if he happen to be introduced in 
conversation, they will speak of him with a de- 
gree of feeling seriousness : " Ah, that is a good 
man, if ever there was one ; I have wished a 
hundred times I was like him. When I have 
been doing wrong, his looks, and his silent re- 
proofs, and his example, have cut me through 
many a time, when he little thought of it." 
And when such a man is upon a sick or dying 
bed, his character has often a wonderful effect 
upon by-standers : you will see many of them 
in a flood of tears, both sorry to lose him, and 
almost longing to go with him : " O, let me lie 
upon such a bed as this ; ' let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my latter end be like 
his.' " 

Now, do you ask, my hearers, what is my 
principal object in this discourse 1 what end I 
have in view in treating it 1 and what grand 
lessons I mean to leave with you, and inculcate 
upon you I I will tell you ; and I think very 
important ones they are : for instance, 
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1. The vast importance of being ornamental, 
honorable, and consistent Christians. It is of 
unspeakable importance to be real Christians on 
our own account, and for the sake of our ever- 
lasting safety ; but to be ornamental and consist- 
ent Christians is of vast importance on other 
people's account ; that we may " shine as lights 
in the world, holding forth silently the word of 
life." Because, though the public ministerial 
preaching of the word is the authorised, ap- 
pointed, ordinary means of instructing and con- 
verting the world, yet God is not confined to this 
method, and, as we have seen, is carrying on 
very important purposes, and answering most 
valuable ends on the minds of men, by the silent 
preaching of his peoples' lives. What a double 
motive there is then for watchfulness, for con- 
scientious consistency. Hence our Lord says, 
" Ye are the salt of the earth : ye are as a city 
set on a hill that cannot be hid. Let your light 
so shine before men, that they seeing your good 
works may glorify your Father which is in hea- 
ven." Of what prodigious consequence it is 
then, not only that Christians should avoid what 
will hurt their own souls, but what will injure 
the Gospel in the estimation, or put a stumbling 
block in the way of others. Hence the aposto- 
lic injunctions, " Abstain from all appearance 
of evil :" " Walk in wisdom towards those that 
are without :" " Walk circumspectly:" " Where- 
fore if meat make my brother to offend, I will 



